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INTRODUCTION 
TO A STUDY OF THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF FEDERAL SOCIETIES 


J. Rivero 


So many works have been written on the subject of federalism and the problems 
to which it gives rise, that it may be wondered whether there is anything still 
to say, and whether the great students of history and public law who, in all 
countries, have devoted their attention to these questions have left any room 
for further research. 

The very fact that most of those who have so far contributed to the study 
of federalism have been historians or jurists, however, may help to make 
clearer the particular object which has been in view in the works included 
in this collection. 

For the most part, the historians have confined their attention to a single 
country, without investigating how it may compare with other forms of 
federal organization in an attempt to arrive at a comprehensive picture of 
the formation and development of federal systems in general. Moreover, in 
their surveys of the general history of a given federal society, they have seldom 
concentrated on its federal features as such, trying to detect which factors 
in the course of its development are attributable to federalism and which 
have had an effect on the progress of the federal system itself; they have 
chosen for study, not the evolution of federalism in a particular country, 
but the evolution of a particular country which happens to have adopted the 
federal form of union. 

The jurists, for their part, while giving an overall picture of federalism, 
have approached it mainly as a static object of study, investigating and 
classifying federal systems as delineated by positive law at various specific 
periods of their development, but devoting little attention to the causes and 
the course of that development itself. 

In this, both have been consistent with the requirements of their own 
subjects, but the result has been that a whole group of problems has received 
comparatively little attention; these problems can be dealt with neither from 
the purely historical nor from the purely legal point of view, as they relate 
alike to the federal system considered as a whole—when it is a subject for 
legal study, and to its deyelopment—a subject for historical study. In short, 
the dynamics, of federal societies need to be considered, and this is a task 
which political science may well undertake. On the practical side, is it possible 
to discover the laws governing the origin and development of the various 
forms of federal organization? For what reasons, and in what forms, do the 
first constituents of federal organization make their appearance within a 
given group of States? How does federal machinery develop? What factors 
tend to cement a federation, and what are conducive to its break-up? The 
field of enquiry is enormous ; considerable preparatory work has already 
| been undertaken, but there is still great scope for resogpetr 
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experiments in supra-State organization are being made in many quarters 
and efforts to evolve workable machinery are proceeding withing the separate 
continents (Pan American Union, European co-operation), from continent 
to continent (Atlantic Treaty powers, the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
the French Union), or on a world-wide scale (United Nations); when, from 
past experience, we can see both the need for States to organize themselves 
in larger units and the very great difficulties encountered in their efforts to 
do so; when federalism is developing into a political doctrine and, in many 
countries, is put forward as the sovereign remedy for the ills of the modern 
world, it may be extremely instructive to discover and state the general laws 
which would govern such federated societies. 

We use the conditional mood, as a first and very obvious question is: are 
there any such laws? This may be regarded as a particular instance of a very 
much wider question, whether the constants round which the human mind 
believes it possible to order the chaotic mass of facts we know as history are 
not purely illusory, invented because of the inherent desire to understand 
which is a part of our mental make-up, and whether, also, assuming that 
there are such laws capable of explaining the movements of the past, they 
would still be applicable to the future. 

Without entering into a question which has already been fully debated, 
it seems reasonable to take the view that either an affirmative or a negative 
reply a priori, asserting categorically that there are or are not such laws account- 
ing for the development of federal societies, would be highly unscientific. We 
can only discover if these laws exist after a dispassionate comparison of the 
various forms of federalism and their development, taking into consideration 
all the differences of place and time which have affected them. 

However doubtful the results of the proposed work may be, it seems essential 
that such research should be undertaken, and Unesco has requested writers 
of various nationalities to give their opinions on the likelihood of success in 
that work and to outline the main features to be considered first. Some of the 
people consulted have devoted their attention mainly to the question of 
method: they have indicated the procedure they believe should be followed 
in undertaking research, with the best possible chance of success, into the 
laws governing the formation and development of federal societies; this is 
the main subject of the articles by Mr. Raymond Aron (France) and Professor 
Werner S. Landecker (United States of America). Others have tried to give 
a general answer to the question on the basis of a particular case: can anything 
be learnt from the history of Switzerland and Canada about the general laws 
of federalism? These are the questions Mr. Rappard (Switzerland) and 
Mr. Scott (Canada) have set themselves to answer. 

Our aim here is to add a few remarks, by way of introduction, to these 
collected papers, drawing widely on the ideas contributed by the authors 
mentioned above, in order, firstly, to define more clearly the subject and the 
field of research; secondly, to deal further with the problems of method 
involved; and lastly, and most important, to suggest a number of tentative 
conclusions regarding the main problem, which might be verified by further 
and more detailed research. 
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SUBJECT AND SCOPE OF STUDY 


If an analysis of the establishment and development of federal systems is to 
be conducted with the object of drawing conclusions which may be helpful 
in evolving supra-State machinery in the modern world, we must begin by 
defining the field to be covered by the enquiry. 

The first point to be made in this connexion is the difference between the 
definition of federalism given by the jurists and that to be adopted in this 
study; if the enquiry were confined to the cases which the legal writers con- 
sider to be covered by the term “federal’’, it would not be wide enough for 
our purposes. The jurists in their research, consistent with the logic of their 
special branch of study, have attempted to work out the criterion or criteria 
on which the actual institutions found in the various constitutions may be 
definitely classified under the abstract heading of federalism. Their interest 
in classification has thus led them to emphasize the features common to all 
the systems which they consider federal, and to lay corresponding stress on 
the features differentiating those systems from the unitary State. Having 
regard, however, to the essentially dynamic view adopted in our own study, 
and to the object we have set ourselves—i.e. to discover, if possible, what may 
be learnt from the past to guide contemporary experiments in international 
organization—it is necessary to take in a considerably wider field. 

The common feature of all these experiments is that they are designed 
to achieve a redistribution of political power; as a reaction against the con- 
centration of all power in the hands of the rulers of each State, they aim at 
dividing power up among several superimposed organs. Concentration or 
dispersion of political power represent the two main forms of development 
in the modern world. Both forms have recurred frequently in the course of 
history; a perfect instance of the concentration of power is found in 
the centralized unitary State as it grew up in the Western world from the six- 
teenth century onwards; the division of power between various authorities 
forming a hierarchy is the solution found in all feudal systems as well as in 
the various forms of federal organization considered by the jurists; simple 
decentralization, as in the British “local government”’ system falls under the 
same heading, as it allows the local authorities, under the State, a considerable 
measure of power. 

Investigation of the forces governing the growth and development of 
composite political structures thus comes down to a study of the factors making 
either for the concentration or for the splitting up of political power. One 
other important point must be brought out: the typical feature of federal 
systems is the balance between two groups of forces. In one sense, these 
systems are the result of a tendency towards the concentration of power, in 
that they establish a single centre of power, to deal with those questions 
which are placed under the control of the joint authority, above the multitude 
of sovereign powers previously represented by the States included in the 
federation. If, however, the factors conducive to concentration were the only 
ones operative, the outcome of the process would be not a federal but a unitary 
system, with power concentrated in a new sovereign authority. If the federal 
solution is to be adopted, the effect of the forces making for concentration 
must be countered in some measure by opposing forces working against the 
concentration of all power in one authority. The solution then found reconciles 
unity with multiplicity and, by dividing up the sum of power between a new 
body—in which it is concentrated to a greater degree than under the system 
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of separate sovereign States—and the previously existing bodies, which retain 

some of their prerogatives, leads to a new constitution of the federal type. The 

originality of the federal system is that power is, at one and the same time, 
divided (to the extent that, as its prerogatives are distributed between the 

Federal authority, with respect to certain questions, and the State authorities, 

with respect to others, each citizen is answerable, in part, to both) and con- 

centrated (to the extent that, in the matters entrusted to the Federal Govern- 
ment, a single authority takes the place of the multiplicity of State authorities). 

The following conclusions with regard to the definition of the field of 
research follow from the observations set out above: 

1.A study of the factors conducive to the concentration or the splitting up 
of power must extend far beyond the societies satisfying the legal definition 
of federalism; if the federal system is the outcome of a balance of forces, it 
is extremely important to consider cases in which the factors making for 
concentration have been able to operate freely, leading to the full unitary 
system of the centralized State, and, on the other hand, to study cases 
where it has proved impossible to set a single joint authority over the 
separate sovereign powers. The study of the unitary State and of the classic 
form of international society, based upon individual State sovereignty, 
cannot therefore be neglected; by demonstrating, as it were, the unqualified 
operation of the factors making for concentration and those working in the 
opposite direction, such study may help us to a better understanding of the 
combination of these factors in cases where the federal solution has been 
adopted. 

2.Once the opposition between federalism and decentralization, which has 
long been emphasized by the jurists, has given place to a recognition of the 
essential similarity of the two systems, to which attention has been drawn 
by Mr. Georges Scelles—the legal writer who has contributed the most 
revolutionary new ideas—it becomes clear that the investigation must not 
leave out of account the relationships between local communities and the 
national authority in a unitary State. Experience proves that the factors 
which, in this case, work in favour of centralization tend also to strengthen 
the joint authority in a federal State. There is therefore no reason to leave 
out the phenomena of centralization and decentralization. 

2. While, in the interests of a better understanding of the effect of the forces 
conducive either to the concentration or to the dispersion of power, we may 
be led to extend the scope of our research far beyond the strict bounds 
of federalism in the narrow sense, and to consider the effect of those forces 
wherever they may be apparent, the final object of our research—i.e. the 
possibility of using the lessons of history to assist our contemporary experi- 
ments—is a reason for restricting the field of investigation in another way. 

Any attempt to compare an historical situation with a contemporary 
case is obviously fraught with danger and calls for the greatest caution. The 
two cases can never be identical but can only display certain similarities. 
The formula “other things being equal’? which is commonly used in the 
physical sciences has no meaning in political science, where ‘other things”’ 
are never ‘“‘equal” from one case to another. 

As comparisons are already, in the nature of things, so difficult, it is 
advisable to avoid making them more difficult still by selecting examples 
from the distant past which are obviously very far removed from modern 
situations ; feudalism, for instance, provides a perfect example of the splitting 
up of ‘power among a hierarchy of governmental bodies; but the psycho- 
logical, political and economic differences between the feudal and the con- 
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temporary worlds are so great that the study of feudal conditions may well 
be neglected. Attention should be concentrated on historical situations in 
which the play of factors conducive to the concentration of the splitting 
up of power may be observed in an environment more comparable with 
contemporary society. 


. If we wish to compare only what is truly comparable, we must decide 


to leave out of our study instances in which federalism is not the result 
of the spontaneous association of pre-existing communities or (as in the 
Commonwealth) of the natural break-up of what was once a unitary 
system—that is to say, in both cases, of the natural operation of the forces at 
issue. In some instances, the federal solution has in fact been adopted by the 
formal choice of an assembly voting, in unrestricted freedom, between the 
federal and the unitary systems. Where federalism has been introduced in 
South America, in particular, it has generally been the result of such a 
choice; the same is true of the Austrian federal Constitution adopted imme- 
diately after the 1914-18 war and, to a large extent, of the recent Constitution 
of the Republic of India. In these cases, the establishment of the federal 
State has been the work of a sovereign assembly taking a free decision; 
the member States have been artificially created by the central authority; 
there can be little hope of learning much from these “doctrinaire”’ federal 
systems, which are often modelled on a foreign federal constitution, about 
the operation of the natural forces working for or against the concentration 
of power. It seems better to confine attention to the natural processes of 
unification (arrested before reaching the stage of unity and complete 
centralization) and devolution (arrested before reaching the stage of 
complete disintegration), which Mr. Scelles rightly defines as the two 
essential processes of federal development. 


. Lastly, it would appear reasonable to rule out any attempt to compare 


the selected historical cases with the experiments in world-wide federal 
organization now being made in the United Nations and its Specialized 
Agencies. The problems involved in securing the complete unification of 
the world, and the geographically restricted efforts we find in history have 
no common denominator; attention will be drawn later to the profound 
difference between the two cases, but it is clear even at first sight that the 
similarity, in law, between the confederate organization of the United 
Nations and the confederations in which a small group of States may be 
united, is of little weight in relation to those differences. The solution of 
the problem may follow similar lines in the two cases but the premises on 
either side, if not actually reversed, bear practically no relation to one 
another. Without formally renouncing the possibility of comparisons where 
they may be found appropriate, we shall, in the main, consider those partial, 
regional forms of federal organization which States are trying to achieve 
within a single continent (Europe, Pan American Union), within a wider 
group (Atlantic Treaty powers), or within the framework of a former 
colonial empire (the French Union), in our study of the effect of the factors 
working for or against the development of such an organization, as illus- 
trated in the examples to be found in history. 





SOME CONSIDERATIONS ON METHOD 


All the papers in this collection deal partly, and sometimes almost entirely, 
with the problems of the methods to be used. This is a characteristic feature 
of political science writing and shows how uncertain this science still 
is with regard to its own methods, in spite of the work done in all countries, 
with considerable encouragement from Unesco, in the last few years. 
Unlike the student of the long-established disciplines, who is fortunate in 
the fact that his processes of investigation have been tried and tested through 
the years, anyone who embarks on political'science research is obliged to begin 
by asking himself what instruments he is going to use. It may be useful to sum 
up what we apparently have to work on in solving this problem, taking the 
following two ideas as our guiding principles: 

1. The methods to be used in the study of federalism should be entirely 
consistent with truly scientific methods. 

2. They should not, however, be assumed from the outset to be identical with 
any given methods employed by other sciences, but should be very closely 
adapted to their own special purposes. 


It may seem unnecessary to stress the need to undertake the study of the 
development of federalism by strictly scientific methods; nevertheless, it is 
not out of place to emphasize this first principle, as there are great obstacles, 
not always immediately apparent, to its application in this matter. 

The prerequisite for any scientific study is an unbiased, objective attitude; 
whether we are concerned with material facts or with human behaviour, 
the value of our research will be compromised before it begins if we are not 
prepared to accept every observed fact or if preconceived notions of any sort 
incline us to a distorted interpretation of what we observe. This does not rule 
out the possibility of a basic hypothesis, but if a research worker, consciously 
or unconsciously, allows himself to be influenced by the desire to find confirma- 
tion of that hypothesis in the facts, his work will obviously be entirely useless. 

In the study of federalism, however, there is a great risk that this essential 
impartiality may be compromised; whether we like it or not, it is more difficult 
to preserve a dispassionate scientific attitude in a science whose object is man 
than in a science whose object is matter; political science, in particular, 
comes too close to the vital problems of the present day to allow any student 
to keep a calm and open mind without an effort. 

The question of social evolution towards a form of unity making due 
allowance for the independence of particular groups is one of the problems 
on which any thinking man has already made up his mind, and the view he 
holds may well interfere with the impartial study of federalism as a pheno- 
menon. Those who believe in the development of supra-State institutions 
will thus naturally find themselves beset by two temptations. 

The first temptation is illustrated by the supporters of internationalism in 
the period between the two wars, who hold that, from a general observation 
of the development of societies, we may fairly deduce that the natural course 
of that development is a constant progress towards unity. According to this 
view, the life of groups would be governed by a law of gradual and continuing 
combination into ever larger groups. 

It is quite evident that, if this optimistic simplification were accepted, 
it would be likely radically to distort any study of federalism, by assuming the 
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outcome in advance and stating that a given course of development is inevitable 
and irreversible when in fact the question is to discover the laws governing the 
course of development in question. It cannot even be taken as a starting point 
or a working hypothesis, for it appears to conflict too sharply with the most 
elementary observation of the facts of history, and the conclusions it would 
draw for the future seem too purely conjectural. The real evidence of history, 
even for the superficial observer, is that the tendency towards integration 
alternates with the tendency towards disintegration. In the ancient world, 
for instance, cities federated, either freely or, more often, under the compulsion 
of force, to form Empires, but antiquity also saw the splitting up of Empires 
and the re-emergence of the original units. 

The evolution of societies cannot therefore be accurately summed up as 
representing a progress from multiplicity to unity, and the continuity which 
some would see leading from the ancient Amphictyonies, wherein the Greek 
world sought unity, to the Geneva Conferences and the San Francisco Charter, 
exists only in the imagination. 

Even if there had been any such continuous development, incidentally, it 
would be impossible to conclude anything about the future. In Les deux sources 
de la morale et de la religion, Henri Bergson has shown convincingly the width 
of the gulf between the various stages of growing unity in societies and the 
final stage represented by the establishment of a federal organization on a 
world-wide scale; between this ultimate confederation and the preceding 
groupings there is a big step, and we cannot conclude that, because the 
preliminary stages have been observed, the final stage will necessarily come 
to pass. 

Another and much more topical line of thought involves an even more direct 
danger of compromising the student’s impartiality; this is the doctrine of 
Federal Union as it is developing, in. particular, in Europe. The last war 
gave it a fresh lease of life and won it a wider audience; movements are being 
organized to spread it and it is becoming an influential force in the contem- 
porary world. 

It is not my intention, in this introduction, to express an opinion on the 
worth of the Federal Union doctrine. I simply wish to draw attention to the 
possible dangers of embarking on a study of the phenomena of federalism with 
a preconceived bias in favour of the doctrine. 

There is not, nor can there possibly be, a “federalistic’ approach to the 
scientific study of federation. And, though the research done by many supporters 
of Federal Union has made a great contribution to our knowledge of the facts, 
there is none the less a risk that their doctrinal predisposition may, quite 
without their knowledge, make them less attentive to any facts which might 
tend to invalidate certain aspects of their theory. The facts of social evolution 
have by no means all been ‘“‘noted” ;!_ it would therefore seem that the federalist 
view slightly anticipates (possibly quite correctly, but that is a different 
problem) the results of research. 

We may perhaps show by examples some of the risks we have just mentioned. 
It has been said that a peaceful, just and fruitful unity has never 
been approached save in the union of different groups which have formed an 
association, allowing for their continuing existence as separate entities and the 
preservation of their diversity, for some purpose or for the better pursuit of an 
ideal whose desirability is recognized by all of them alike. There may perhaps 
be a tendency here to underestimate the part played by force in building up 
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the paramount social group; the Roman Empire, like the British Common- 
wealth, was the result not of voluntary union but of the compulsion exer- 
cised, generally by violence, by a conquering people. 

One more comment may be made, to which we shall return later: as 
Mr. Raymond Aron brings out so clearly, the doctrine of Federal Union calls 
for two things—the restoration to the minor communities of those powers of 
which the State tends to deprive them, and the transfer to supra-State 
organizations of certain attributes of sovereignty. There is, however, no scientific 
proof as yet that these two trends can be reconciled; it is, at least, still an open 
question whether the very factors which have led to the concentration of 
power in the hands of the State, to the detriment of the minor communities, 
may not still tend to produce a concentration of power at a higher level than 
that of the individual State, to the detriment of State sovereignty. 

It is thus impossible to allow the doctrines of Federal Union to influence 
the impartial study of the federal system itself, however sympathetic one may 
be towards those doctrines. Doctrine and scientific research stand on two 
different planes and, incidentally, many supporters of Federal Union are 
fully aware of the obligation which rests upon them, as students, to lay aside 
their personal convictions. 

The second essential feature of any form of scientific research, after the 
unbiased attitude of the research worker, is that he should be free of any 
immediate concern with practical application. We need not think there is any 
contradiction between this statement and our avowed object as described at 
the beginning of this study, which is. to discover, from research, ideas that 
may be helpful in developing contemporary federal systems; the important 
thing is to make a distinction between the various stages in research. 

In the first place, it would seem legitimate to bear our present concerns 
in mind when selecting historical cases for study. It is perfectly consistent 
with the scientific spirit to be guided, in defining the field of investigation, 
by the practical problem requiring solution. We are thus quite justified in 
concentrating more particularly upon historical situations which, at first 
glance, can be seen to bear most resemblance to the present-day world, and in 
leaving aside cases so far back in time that they cannot easily be compared 
with modern experiments, as we are also justified in studying more attentively 
the part which a particular economic or strategic factor, for instance, which is 
giving rise to difficult problems at the present day, has played in the past. 

At the second stage in research, it is, on the contrary, essential to set aside 
any concern with immediate application and to conduct the study of historical 
cases in the interests of pure science, whose sole aim is knowledge and its 
increase. 

Preoccupation with the utilitarian side might distort research; the laws 
governing the growth of federal organizations have, in fact, never yet been 
scientifically established; some people even question whether any such laws 
exist, and it will be seen below how sceptical Mr. Scott is about them in the 
conclusion to his article. To embark on the investigation of these laws with 
the set purpose of achieving results which can be put to immediate use, if not, 
in fact, prescriptions for the guidance of politicians, would be to anticipate 
the results of the work and to incur the risk of making hasty and unfounded 
comparisons without a proper regard for truth. 

In addition, however, the pragmatic approach defeats its own purposes; 
if we wish, at all costs, to get something practical done, we may tend to 
identify contemporary and historical situations too hastily, when the resem- 
blance between the two may really be very superficial; we may thus take 
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certain processes to be tried and tested by experience when in fact their success 
is to be explained by the particular circumstances of a given period of history; 
today, the same methods would be of no avail. On the other hand, we may rule 
out methods of unification whose failure in the past affords no reason for 
doubting their success at the present day. 

While the study of federalism may contribute to the solution of our contem- 
porary problems, therefore, it can do so only if it is based on the best 
possible knowledge of the facts of history; any other course of action would 
merely label hypotheses and approximations “guaranteed scientific”, and 
it would do no good to base action on such an unstable foundation. On the 
other hand, a purely disinterested and speculative study may provide a basis 
for definite conclusions, and once those conclusions are established, applied 
science becomes both possible and useful. Here, as in many other matters, 
the first condition for practical efficiency is disinterested research; the only 
way in which it may be possible to deduce lessons useful for the present 
and the future is to begin by studying, in themselves and for themselves, 
the laws which, in the past, have governed the organization of federal 
systems. 

On the basis of the results thus secured, it is possible to move on to a third 
stage—the stage of practical application. Even then it is as well to make a 
careful distinction between two different questions: the first is whether the 
laws observed in the past are likely to be still applicable in the present and 
whether there is thus a sort of permanent dynamics of political groups; the 
second, which is more directly practical, and which brings us from the observed 
law to the precept, from description to regulation, is the question of deducing 
lessons for the present from the observations we have made. The common 
feature of these two operations is that they both necessitate a detailed, dis- 
passionate study of contemporary circumstances, which alone can enable 
valid comparisons with historical antecedents to be made. 


It is not enough to state that the study of federalism must be conducted in 
accordance with the fundamental principles of scientific method in general, 
for every science has its own particular method; we therefore have to define 
the processes which will prove best adapted to the specific research we have 
undertaken. 

From this point of view, the following articles reveal two very different 
tendencies. Professor Landecker’s paper reflects the view on the question of 
method which appears to predominate 'among political scientists in the 
United States of America, i.e. the determination to model methods, so far as 
possible, on those employed in the physical and biological sciences. This 
accounts for Professor Landecker’s advocacy of the experimental method 
for the study of federalism; it also accounts for the attention he devotes 
to the mathematical measurement of the various factors involved in the 
evolution of societies. 

There is a contrasting tendency among the other writers: whatever minor 
differences there may be between them, they all endeavour to conduct their 
research by methods owing nothing to either the physical and biological 
sciences or to mathematics, but which are supposed to be exactly suited to 
the particular purpose in view. They consider that, to be “scientific”, a method 
need not necessarily be modelled on those found suitable in other branches of 
study, whose transference to the social sciences in general, and to the study 
of federalism in particular, has no justification whatever. 
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This represents a profound divergency which cannot be cleared up in a 
few pages. Taking an optimistic view, we might think that the two tendencies 
are as much complementary as contradictory; that it is useful for one problem 
to be approached by different methods of investigation and that, in the end, 
it will be possible, from the results obtained by both sides, to settle the dis- 
cussion by showing which course best helps to advance our knowledge of the 
problem. 


This refusal to make a choice would, however, be too opportunist an attitude- 


to satisfy us, and I should like to put forward a number of objections to the use 
of the methods proposed by Professor Landecker which are so serious that I 
feel it essential to put them into words. 

The first of these objections relates to the use of the experimental method; 
even when reduced to the comparatively minor role allotted to it by Professor 
Landecker, I do not think this method can add anything to the results secured 
by other means; it is proposed that the method might be used as a check to 
confirm the hypotheses arrived at by the critical examination of historic cases. 

I do not think that the sort of methods Professor Landecker proposes can 
add anything useful to the scientific knowledge of federal forms of organiza- 
tion. They presuppose, as a basic assumption, that the laws governing groups 
are identical for small units (students’ associations, for instance) and large 
units (State, Confederation); this assumption has no scientific support. To 
say, in agreement with this writer, that federal or international groups are 
small units because they have only a few Member States, and that it is therefore 
possible to understand them by reference to other small units which are easier 
to manipulate, is to trifle with words and to attempt a highly questionable 
identification of the collective legal entity with the human individual. It is 
quite clear, however, that the two things are entirely different. The ““Member 
State’’, in itself, does not “react’’; it is simply the sum of the individuals making 
it up, and it is the reactions of those individuals—mass reactions—which need 
to be studied. 

It may be added that the artificial and over-simplified experiments pro- 
posed would be quite useless as a check, considering how complex federal 
systems are; they would appear, in short, to have more entertainment than 
scientific value. 

I must confess that I feel equally sceptical about the author’s efforts to 
translate the results of a study of federalism into numerical terms; I do not 
think that quantitative formulation, in this matter, can be other than arbitrary 
and, this being so, I do not see what it can contribute to our knowledge of the 
subject, except the dangerous illusion that rigorous exactitude has been 
achieved. The problem is “‘to determine the degree of federal organization which 
can be supported at a given degree of group integration”’ ; to solve this problem 
two numerical scales will be necessary—to measure organization on the one 
hand, and integration on the other. Having regard to its complexity, integra- 
tion, as a psychological phenomenon to be found, ultimately, in the con- 
sciousness of the subjects, is in itself a matter not for measurement but for 
analysis. Measurement of the facts contributing to or indicative of this integra- 
tion may clarify the analysis but cannot take its place. The numerical scale 

for the degree of organization seems to bear no more relation to reality, for 
the various factors making up a constitutional system have little meaning 
when taken by themselves; they are significant only in their conjunction and 
their influence on one another, or in their special context, so that it is im- 
possible to decide objectively and absolutely that a given type of federal 
system indicates a degree of organization intrinsically superior to that found 
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in another; there can be no question of intrinsic worth when dealing with 
institutions. Legal writers have deservedly been criticized for their tendency 
to argue about “pure” forms of organization, considered apart from their 
practical application, and mathematical abstraction has even less to be said 
for it than this legal abstraction, the latter, at least, allowing of certain lights 
and shades of which the former is quite incapable. 

Although some of the suggested methods sketched by Professor Landecker 
are highly ingenious, therefore, I do not think that anything is to be gained 
in the study of federalism by following his lead, except an appearance of 
exactitude and an illusion of precision. 

In studying the laws governing the development of federal societies, it 
would therefore seem preferable to adopt the more classic methods of his- 
torical analysis; from this point of view, two main trends emerge from the 
following articles: the first is that represented by Mr. Rappard of Switzerland 
and Mr. Scott of Canada, and consists in following out the gradual evolution 
of a federal society; the second, suggested by Professor Landecker, consists 
in concentrating particularly on the analysis of a given period in that evolution 
and on isolated historical episodes; first and foremost among the “cases” 
recommended for particular study, this author mentions the conflicts arising 
in a confederal system. 

In actual fact, the two methods certainly do not conflict; one may second 
the other, and both should be employed simultaneously. If isolated “cases” 
were considered alone, there would be a danger of losing sight of the essential 
factor represented by the passage of time in the development of social or- 
ganization; it would not be really paradoxical to say that the most important 
periods in this development are the very periods when nothing is happening, 
or at least when nothing appears to be happening, except that the passage of 
time by itself brings about profound changes in the previous situation. A crisis, 
which is an abnormal situation, may distort the view just as, in psychology, 
the study of abnormal cases is not enough to give us a sound knowledge of 
man. 

On the other hand, when the study of isolated cases is related to the general 
course of development, it may throw fresh light on it and, by more detailed 
analysis, may make it possible to bring out factors which would not be clearly 
seen by any other method. 

The essential point on which all the writers agree, and which has been 
specially emphasized by Mr. Aron, seems to be that the growth and develop- 
ment of federal societies, as revealed by history, are governed by the funda- 
mental factors which influence the fate of societies. Is it possible to ascertain 
the effect of these factors? Which of them appear to be conducive to integra- 
tion and which play a disruptive part? Is the explanation of the phenomena 
of the dispersion or concentration of power to be sought in the facts of physical 
geography, economic organization, political régimes and ideologies, ethnic or 
cultural peculiarities, etc.? 

If, after careful investigation, it is possible to provide reasonably precise 
answers to these questions, we shall have a collection of data which may give 
us, if not infallible formulae, at least a useful basis on which to work in our 
contemporary efforts to develop international machinery. 

With this in mind, I shall try, in the following pages, to suggest a number 
of working hypotheses concerning the effect of some of the factors indicated 
above on the splitting up or the concentration of power. 








ANALYSIS OF CERTAIN IMPORTANT FACTORS 
CONNECTED WITH FEDERALISM 


In support of what has been said above, I should now like to put forward a 
number of comments on the substance of the problem, suggested by a rapid 
examination of the major examples of federalism in practice. Which of the 
factors affecting human behaviour influence the form of power, with particular 
reference to the concentration or dispersion of power? What may that influence 
be in each case? The answers I shall suggest will of course be no more than 
hypotheses, representing a first approximation arrived at from a study covering 
too wide a field to lay any claim to rigorous scientific certainty. 


GEOGRAPHICAL FACTORS 


The notion that social phenomena can be explained by physical geography is 
one of the constants of political thought. Since Jean Bodin, and possibly earlier, 
many writers have expounded the theory that the nature of the soil, the lie of 
the land, the shape of the hills and the climate, serving as a background for 
political societies, in part explain their structure and evolution. Distinguished 
thinkers—such as Montesquieu and Taine—have upheld that view, and it 
is a known fact that Mr. André Siegfried considers the nature of the soil in 
France to be the main scientific explanation of the geography of political 
opinions as revealed by election results. 

Therefore, before looking for the factors that affect forms of government, 
it is reasonable, and even essential, to consider the question of geography. Has 
experience proved that there is a permanent relationship between federalism 
and certain facts of physical geography? Are some geographical areas propi- 
tious to federalism, and others unfavourable to it? If studies of federal phe- 
nomena reveal some degree of determinism, is the latter of a physical nature? 
This enquiry is far from useless, for, should the existence of such a relationship 
be proved, it would throw interesting light on the prospects of current 
experiments and might lead to a modification of the territorial foundations 
of certain groupings of countries now in process of formation. 

The problem could be viewed from several angles, but we shall consider 
only three which have a direct bearing on current preoccupations and experi- 
ments: the relationship between federal governments and the geography of 
the territories over which they rule, the size of those territories, and their 
contiguity. 

Firstly: Is there a connexion between ‘the evolution of federal governments 
and the geographical characteristics of the territories over which they rule? 
No sooner is the question asked than it becomes obvious that the reply must 
be in the negative, for federalism is to be found in every climate and every 
type of geographical area; it is not the earth which forces it upon man, but 
man who forces it upon the earth. 

A study of the earliest experiments in Europe alone might suggest that 


countries where geographical conditions foster a vigorous local life are parti- ° 


cularly suited to form part of a federation; it would show that people living 
in such conditions nevertheless feel the need for some broader unity. For 
example, the Swiss cantons and the principalities of South and South-West 
Germany were originally independent communities in more or less isolated 
mountain valleys, and their isolation, due to natural barriers, has certainly 
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been a powerful factor in welding their people together and infusing strength 
into their community life, at the same time militating against their absorption 
into a unitary State. 

On the other hand, objections to the theory that federalism is inseparably 
linked with division into geographical compartments spring immediately to 
mind. The first is based on the fact that many territories so divided have not 
halted, on their march towards unity, at the federal stage, but have continued 
onward to unitary rule in spite of their compartmental structure. In this 
respect, the old European States are particularly typical examples; the extra- 
ordinary diversity of geographical and climatic conditions in France has not 
stood in the way of the country’s unity; the same is true of Spain and Italy. 

Furthermore, while the division of Switzerland into isolated valleys has 
aided the formation of a federation, in other regions this same compartmental 
structure has raised obstacles, hindering exchanges and obscuring awareness 
of common interests, thus for a long time preventing the original communities 
from achieving even a minimum of joint organization. The slow growth of 
the Australian federal governments can be attributed to the excessive isolation 
of the colonies scattered around the outer edges of the continent. Similarly, 
if British Columbia did not join the Atlantic provinces within the Canadian 
Federation until 1871, it was because difficulties of communication, due to 
geographical factors, inspired no wish to seek membership of a broader union. 

Thus, while countries divided into geographical compartments do not 
necessarily lend themselves to federalism, federations are sometimes formed 
on the other hand in areas where the same geographical conditions obtain 
and where there would seem to be no a priort geographical reason for the 
formation of cells allergic to incorporation within a single body. The great 
plain of Northern Europe is an example: first of all, to the west, the confedera- 
tion of United Provinces developed, finally forming the Kingdom of Holland; 
farther east, there were the German principalities, as closely linked as those of 
Southern Germany; and, farther east still, Soviet Russia, like the U.S.A., is 
to a large extent a lowland federation. 

The last two examples, if considered as a whole, illustrate the extent to 
which federations can be independent of geographical factors. In the case 
of the U.S.S.R., the same federation embraces climates and geographical 
conditions of every kind. Although the divergencies may be somewhat less 
marked in the U.S.A., the position of the frontiers of most of the 
States precludes all idea of their being natural communities born of the same 
soil. 

There is a further argument in support of the above conclusions: the fact 
that federal and unitary systems of government throughout the ages have 
often alternated in one and the same territory proves that geographical 
factors do not condition the formation of federations or unitary States. The 
history of Ancient Egypt, like that of China, consisted for thousands of years 
of a series of alternate periods during which the country was first united 
around a single man or dynasty, and then plunged into a state of disintegration, 
when practically all power was in the hands of the headmen of the original 
communities, and a sort of feudal anarchy prevailed; then reaction set in and 
the country once again grouped itself round a central point. 

It can therefore safely be concluded that geographical factors do not 
determine the form of government. If laws governing the formation of federal 
groups exist, those laws are never written in the earth; the same land may 
serve as a site for either a unitary or a federal system; as far as such phenomena 
are concerned, the land is a neutral element. Therefore attempts to build a 
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European or Pan American federation should not be discouraged from the 
outset on grounds of the geographical diversity of the countries concerned. 

Secondly: Is there any relationship between the size of a territory and 
federalism? It is not necessarily absurd to believe that a large territory lends 
itself more readily to federalism. We think immediately of the U.S.A., the 
U.S.S.R., Canada, Australia, India and Brazil; and experience is supported 
by common sense, for, if a territory is of vast extent, it stands to reason that a 
single, central government may have difficulty in making its authority felt 
throughout the land; moreover, different conditions prevail in different places 
and the bigger the territory, the more likelihood there is that problems will 
take on a variety of aspects, and that the standard measures which unitary 
States are prone to adopt will not meet the individual cases. In very large 
territories, the distinction between local affairs and those of concern to the 
whole country seems to impose a division of authority. 

Here again, however, experience of the opposite appears to invalidate the 
foregoing conclusions. Federalism in Europe has evolved mainly in small 
geographical areas, such as Switzerland and the United Provinces—or in 
those of medium size, such as Germany. Moreover, in the U.S.A. and Canada, 
the birth of federalism preceded territorial expansion: the 13 American 
colonies of 1787 and the four Canadian provinces of 1867 cover but a small 
part of the surface now occupied by the federal States initially originating 
from their union. Consequently, federalism did not follow spontaneously from 
the mere fact of territorial magnitude. That federalism should subsequently 
have proved specially well adapted to the government of vast areas is quite 
another matter, and does not in any way imply a causal relationship between 
the size of territory and the form of government. 

Indeed, as the example of Tsarist Russia goes to show, enormous territories 
have sometimes been ruled by a single government. 

For the rest, where territory is concerned, relativity to a certain extent 
affects quantitative ideas; technological progress enables rulers to hold vast 
empires under their direct and immediate authority. The development of 
communications, by increasing interdependence, has made it both necessary 
and possible to apply general solutions to problems which at one time could 
have been solved only at the local level. 

Accordingly the size of a territory has little to do with its suitability to serve 
as the site of a federal government. Although most federations have sprung 
up among communities occupying relatively small geographical areas, the 
federal system has proved perfectly satisfactory in States of vast extent. 
Experience has shown that the system is flexible. Here again, the earth does 
not dictate to man, but man to the earth. 

Thirdly: The last problem to be considered is a burning question today; 
does experience suggest that the formation and durability of a federation 
depend upon the contiguity of its component territories? Can the federal 
system flourish if the constituent territories are separated by material barriers, 
such as the sea or States not belonging to the Federation? 

This problem arises today in the case of old Empires which, following the 
example of the British Commonwealth, are seeking a way out of their diffi- 
culties in some kind of federation. The French Union and the Netherlands- 
Indonesian Union are in this position. The same problem confronts the 
Atlantic Treaty Powers. 

Historically, the Commonwealth is the only experiment which offers 
comparison. Its success proves that, although territories grouped under a 
single authority may be scattered throughout the world, the central authority 
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is not thereby diminished. It is true, of course, that most of the familiar 
federations have been composed of homogeneous territories, and this has 
certainly hastened their development and simplified the task of the central 
authorities. It is also evident that the Commonwealth is such a special 
phenomenon, and the nature of the bond between its members so difficult to 
analyse, still more to reproduce in other circumstances, that it would be 
unwise to draw general conclusions from such an example. Nevertheless, it 
can safely be asserted that, in view especially of the technological changes 
which simplify the operation of government, there is no reason why federations 
lacking the territorial homogeneity which used to be indispensable to their 
success should not be constituted. 

Generally speaking, therefore, it can be assumed that a federation’s chances 
of success do not depend upon geographical considerations. There is no 
geographical determinism in this matter to condemn in advance any of the 
current attempts to group an increasingly large number of States in various 
forms under a common authority. 


THE HUMAN FACTOR 


The question—wide enough, in all conscience—to which I propose to confine 
myself on this point is as follows: is there any relationship between the ethnic 
and cultural homogeneity of a group of people and the form of power to which 
they are subject? In other words, is there any connexion between federalism 
and either the diversity of nationalities within the group concerned or the 
uniformity of the sub-groups? This involves the whole problem of the relation 
between the question of nationality, in the broad sense of the term, and the 
phenomenon of federalism—a problem of crucial importance with regard to 
the future of our present efforts. 

One answer often given is that federalism is the only way of reconciling the 
preservation of religious, linguistic, cultural and ethnic particularism with the 
need for a common governing power. The diversity of human groups is a 
simple fact; experience in the nineteenth century showed what impossible 
situations resulted from the effort to take account of this fact by giving every 
nationality the opportunity to set up as an independent sovereign State; while 
a few large national units have grown up on this basis, over wide areas (and 
particularly in Central Europe) the extraordinary imbrication of multifarious 
national groups has made it quite impossible to apply this principle of national 
self-determination. Even today, outside Europe, are there not demands for 
national independence which are only too likely to result in the setting up of 
States possessing none of the essential requisites for survival? 

On the other hand, the efforts made by certain States to secure unification 
by assimilation (Tsarist Russia, for instance, comes to mind) have shown how 
impossible it is to wipe out the particularism of the various nationalities. Parti- 
cularism has indeed become more and more marked; languages which seemed 
destined ‘to degenerate into mere local dialects have, for instance, been 
revived. Nor has the movement slowed down; it would seem that the 
closer links which have been formed between the peoples have brought them 
to a realization of their differences rather than their similarities. 

Where, therefore, national particularism is an irreducible fact, and where 
it cannot find expression in the setting up of independent national States, feder- 
alism appears to be the only solution; under the federal government, each 
national community retains the powers necessary for the preservation of its 
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cultural independence, while questions affecting all alike are committed to the 

central authority. The various doctrines of Federal Union have emphasized - 
how satisfactory such a solution is; it would be particularly well suited to the 

European situation; there, where strong and sharply differentiated nations 

live side by side, and where the need for unification is felt, the two terms of 

the problem could be reconciled by the adoption of a federal system. 

Is this attractive and internally consistent academic view confirmed when 
we study the facts of history and existing forms of federal organization? 

One set of examples seems to indicate that it is. The first which comes to 
mind is that of Switzerland, where four distinct nationalities, each with its own 
language and cultural heritage, live peacefully and happily side by side within 
the federal State. Another is the Canadian federation, which has made it 
possible for the French and English national groups to safeguard their cultural 
independence within a union which is essential for practical purposes. Simi- 
larly we find the Afrikander and the English groups associated in the Union 
of South Africa. On a much larger scale, is not the British Commonwealth 
of Nations itself the perfect example of a community uniting groups of people 
differing profoundly from one another? Last but not least, the Soviet federal 
system and the Soviet-inspired Yugoslav federal Constitution of 1946, were 
systematically designed on the basis of nationality. The Soviet State set out to 
be “multinational”; it is a well-known fact that the hierarchy of communities 
of which it is formed—federated republics, independent republics, autonomous 
regions and national districts—is notable for being traced as closely as possible 
along the dividing lines between the ethnic groups concerned; all homogeneous 
nationalities have their own political communities with varying degrees of 
independence, ranging from the classic federalism of the federated republics 
to a form of decentralization in the national districts; provision is always 
made, however, for the safeguarding of the national language and cultural 
individuality at least. 

In reality, the examples just quoted are not as conclusive as might be thought - 
at first sight; they require rather more detailed study. 

The Swiss case would be conclusive only if it revealed a direct link between 
the federal form of government and the fact that several nationalities are 
involved. As a matter of historical fact, however, the number of nationalities 
had nothing at all to do with the formation of the Confederation; until the 
French Revolution, the sovereign cantons belonging to it were essentially 
Germanic; German was the only official language; the French-speaking 
districts (Republic of Geneva, principality of Neuchatel) were merely allies; 
the Romanche-speaking districts and the Italian valleys were subject bailliages. 
When the Confederation was formed, there was thus no idea of ensuring the 
peaceful co-existence of different nationalities; on the contrary, at the outset 
it brought together cantons which were absolutely identical from the ethnic 
and cultural points of view; the union was based on similarities, not differences. 
When we think, in addition, that even today the individual cantons are by no 
means entirely homogeneous in these respects, that the canton of Berne, for 
instance, includes a minority of people whose language and culture is French, 
that Italians are found outside Ticino and that Romanche-speaking groups 
are distributed among several cantons, we are forced to the conclusion that 
the simplified view of the Helvetic Confederation as a group of ethnic com- 
munities desirous of reconciling the preservation of particularism with the 
necessity for unity is very largely inaccurate. 

The same conclusion holds for the Union of South Africa, since the two 
nationalities included in the federation are not homogeneous political units but 
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are represented in each of the four colonies which united in 1909; it was not a 
union formed between separate English and Dutch colonies; the fact that both 
languages are used officially throughout the Union is characteristic in this 
respect. 

The “multinational” character of the Commonwealth is a very recent 
development. The last world war was responsible for bringing into this com- 
munity ethnic groups which were largely alien to British civilization, such as 
the Republic of India, Pakistan and Ceylon. Until 1940, the Commonwealth 
consisted of relatively homogeneous groups, either the direct heirs of English 
culture and traditions or at least (French-Canadians, Boers) belonging to the 
white race and Western civilization. 

There is still, of course, the case of Soviet federalism, but it is difficult to 
draw any generally applicable conclusions from it. The unifying factors in 
the U.S.S.R. which counterbalance the alleged consideration for national 
cultures are in fact strong enough to make us wonder how much independence 
is really left to those cultures. The languages are, of course, scrupulously 
respected, but they seem to be simply vehicles for the transmission of a single 
doctrine, leaving little room for the spontaneous expression of ethnic differ- 
ences, which are, in practice, confined to the rather superficial sphere of folk 
traditions. Secondly, the Russians proper, at the heart of the Soviet structure, 
form a dense and homogeneous mass and their presence alone is another factor 
making for unity. Lastly, it should not be forgotten that the federal structure 
of the State stands in contrast to the “democratic centralism” of the Party 
structure. It is therefore extremely difficult to reach any conclusion about the 
general lessons to be learnt from Soviet federalism as a means of ensuring 
the peaceful co-existence of different nationalities. They do indeed appear to 
live peacefully side by side, but is this fact attributable to the adoption of the 
federal system or to deeper unifying forces? It it impossible to say. 

The foregoing examples would therefore lead us to think that, instead of 
being a spontaneous growth among ethnic groups seeking to safeguard their 
independence while uniting, a federal system tends rather to come into being 
among groups which are relatively homogeneous in race and culture. This is 
true of Switzerland and of the British Commonwealth in its original form. 

Other examples support this conclusion. In Europe, German federalism 
is developing in a homogeneous national group which will ultimately end in 
the unitary form of government; the South American federations unite not 
clearly differentiated communities but peoples who have acquired a certain 
uniformity in their very diversity as a result of inter-marriage and immigration, 
superimposing the influence of the Spanish and Portuguese colonists on the 
basic Indian stock. 

Observations made on the other side confirm this view: the unitary system 
has proved quite satisfactory in dealing with a large number of different 
ethnic stocks; all the constituents of a multinational State—several independent 
languages, cultures, and religions—are to be found in France but they have 
not prevented the growth of national unity, although the characteristic 
features of the France of langue d’oil and langue d’oc, of Latin, Germanic, Celtic, 
Flemish, Catalan and Iberian France, have all survived. Similarly, the exist- 
ence of two ethnic stocks has been reconciled for a century in Belgium with 
a unitary form of government. 

Lastly, it would also seem from experience that the federal solution is unsuit- 
able for application to communities too sharply distinguished from one another 
in cultural matters. Wherever particularism is very definitely marked, the 
unity of the federation may be compromised; this is one of the lessons to be 
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learnt from the American War of Secession; conflict at length broke out 
between the Northern and the Southern States, whose two forms of civiliza- 
tion were rather different, and the American federal system was finally 
established only when the victory of the North and, above all, developments in 
the late nineteenth century, had largely substituted for the original duality 
a uniformity which is now summed up in the expression “the American way 
of life’’. It is also legitimate to ask whether the introduction into the British 
Commonwealth of elements so totally different from the original constituent 
groups may not have stretched the bond of union too far to hold. In the same 
way, the unwillingness of the Central European States, set up by the Treaty 
of Versailles, to adopt a federal form of organization in spite of the diversity 
of their ethnic constituents, or even to accept willingly the rules for the pro- 
tection of minorities which were imposed upon them, surely indicates their 
fear that national unity might be compromised by a political system which 
would have preserved and revived national particularisms. The expectation 
may have been mistaken, but the case is none the less instructive. 

A tentative conclusion may be drawn from the foregoing hasty survey. As 
a matter of historical fact, it is not true that federalism comes into being spon- 
taneously where communities of people differing greatly from one another 
are anxious to safeguard national particularism while protecting their com- 
mon interests. This simplified view is borne out only by certain aspects of the 
constitution of the Canadian federation or of the U.S.S.R.; in the first case, 
however, the federation was set up not as the result of the spontaneous pres- 
sure of opinion but of the deliberate will of a governing minority which, 
sometimes in conflict with public opinion, secured the triumph of the rational 
solution (cf. Mr. Scott’s article below) ; in the same way, in the U.S.S.R., the 
federal solution was decided on by the central authority in order to safeguard 
the threatened unity and territorial integrity of the former Empire against 
the separatist movements which were breaking out around its borders. 

The natural trend of communities differentiated by individual characteris- 
tics is thus not towards federation; where a federal system has been introduced, 
it has been imposed by the governing minority; federal union between such 
communities is not a solution which occurs spontaneously to public opinion 
but is deliberately worked out by reason. 

Turning now to the contrary case, which leads to the same conclusion, most 
experiments in federal organization have been carried out among communities 
whose cultural and ethnic similarities made it easier for them to associate; 
possibly those same similarities explain, paradoxically, why the process of 
association could be stopped at the federal stage without producing a unitary 
State; the concentration of power in a single authority is unnecessary when the 
coherence of the whole group is not threatened by centrifugal movements 
borne of the marked awareness of differences between sub-groups whose 
ethnic and cultural characteristics are totally dissimilar; the common interests 
of homogeneous groups can be safeguarded without a unitary form of organiza- 
tion, as is shown by the history of the United States of America since the 
end of the War of Secession, that of the British Commonwealth prior to the 
recent changes introduced into the system, and that of the German and Swiss 
forms of federalism. 

Peoples, therefore, do not federate because of their differences and in order 
to safeguard those differences: they are much more likely to federate because 
of their resemblances. Cultural particularism seeks independence and rejects 
association; this, incidentally, is confirmed, at the present day, by the natio- 
nalist movements which are causing the old Colonial empires to totter. The 
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form of association offered by the metropolitan powers is met with a determina- 
tion to secure full independence. 

When all is said and done, any form of federal system must achieve a com- 
promise between. the factors common to all and the particular differences of 
the various groups concerned. Federalism is thus possible only when the sense 
of belonging to the major group balances, in the public mind, with the sense 
of membership of the various minor groups; where the root of particularism 
in the minor groups is ethnical and cultural, it is to be feared that the con- 
sciousness of these differences may override the sense of common interest, since 
the first is emotional while the second is acquired only by a rational con- 
sideration of the position. 

If these conclusions are accepted, many lessons may be learnt from them 
regarding the present experiments in federal organization, especially in Europe. 
The first and most obvious lesson—if the facts had not already made this 
clear—would be that it is extremely difficult to bring together into a federa- 
tion old nations with a strong sense of their own unity and marked differences 
from one another. This, however, leaves out of account one essential factor: 
while history shows that ethnically and culturally homogeneous groups are 
most likely to combine in a federal organization, it gives no grounds for an 
exact statement of the minimum degree of homogeneity required to give the 
system a fair chance of survival. The history of Canada and of the Union of 
South Africa and, in a broader field, that of the Commonwealth prove that 
federations have grown up and prospered among groups, admittedly dis- 
similar, which nevertheless had certain basic features in common, such as white 
skin or Western civilization. The common features shared by the European 
States thus carry undoubted weight; linked together by history and culture, 
trained in the same habits of thought, and deriving their ethical systems from 
the same foundation of Christianity, they possess a body of common values 
which makes it not essentially inconceivable that, despite their differences, 
federal ties might be forged between them, 

The problem of those federal systems whose object is to associate eman- 
cipated colonies with the former metropolitan power is obviously more com- 
plicated. Is the minimum common denominator which history has shown to 
be necessary, present in these instances? Appearances would seem to deny it, 
but it should not be overlooked that the native leaders of these countries have 
been enabled to make the acquaintance of Western culture through the 
metropolitan language and culture, and thence to rediscover their own 
cultural tradition; this is particularly well illustrated in the French territories 
in the equatorial region of Africa. 

While, in the attempts at federal organization which are'now being 
instituted all over the world, great difficulties due to the differences between 
the groups it is desired to unite have to be overcome, there are nevertheless 
sufficient cultural similarities between the groups to rule out the simple 
assumption that all these attempts are purely visionary. 

The second lesson to be learnt, however, is that it is useless to hope, where 
sharply differentiated nations are concerned, that federalism can come into 
being as the result of a spontaneous movement of public opinion. While it is, 
of course, necessary to work on public opinion both directly (by bringing it 
to an awareness of the common ideals which form the deep and too often 
neglected bond between the nations to be united).and indirectly (by develop- 
ing forms of interchange which illustrate and enhance the bonds of com- 
munity), the general public cannot be expected to play a major part in 
initiating the movement. The federations being established in the world can 
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look to public opinion for no more than tacit acceptance and neutrality. The 
initiative rests with the responsible rulers; they and they alone, if they are 
sufficiently conscious of the need for federation, will have to bring the necessary 
machinery into being. If their view is correct, public opinion will follow them 
as it has done in the United States of America, Canada and most of the other 
cases quoted above. 

It follows that, particularly in the formation of a European federal system, 
the method of setting up joint political organs elected by universal suffrage 
is possibly not the most effective; the elected representatives might reflect the 
state of mind of their electors and pay more heed to their nationality than to 
the demands of the public weal. The solutions being worked out gradually 
in certain sectors (coal and steel pool, agricultural pool, European Army), 
where their success is not directly dependent upon public opinion but may, on 
the contrary, affect opinion by developing the sense of community necessary 
for the introduction of common political machinery, are perhaps more con- 
sistent with what is to be learnt from the experience of the past than solutions 
which would appear to be quicker and more radical. 


POLITICAL FACTORS 


There are several problems which might be considered, but we shall confine 
ourselves to two. In the first place, we shall enquire to what extent federation 
can be achieved between States with widely differing political systems, and 
whether there is any common minimum—political or cultural—which will 
make the union practicable and workable. We shall then go on to examine 
in what way different regimes affect a State’s inclusion in a federation. To 
put it more concretely, is democracy—as is often supposed—propitious to 
the establishment of a federal structure? 


1. Can federalism develop only where there is a minimum of unity in the 

political systems of the States involved? 
The question is very relevant to the present time. In its European setting, it 
concerns the possibility of embodying in a common organism, say, an author- 
itarian State like Spain, or a people’s democracy such as Yugoslavia. In the 
context of the older Empires, it relates to the co-existence of the North African 
or Asian monarchies with a democratic metropolitan State. The problem can 
be subdivided: every political régime is, in fact, the translation into institu- 
tions of a conception held by the public as a whole of man’s relationship to 
society. If we analyse the problem, we can distinguish two elements, one of 
which—the more deep-seated—is political doctrine, while the other—more 
overt—is the institutions through which that doctrine is expressed. Obviously, 
for example, the Western democracies have much in common in the field of 
political doctrine, but show marked divergencies in their institutions (parlia- 
mentary monarchy in Great Britain, a presidential system in the U.S.A., etc.). 

In most federal States, the covenant on which the union is founded sets 
very narrow limits to its members’ constitutional autonomy. The founders 
consider identity of political concepts as a prerequisite for durability. That 
view is based on both substantial and technical grounds. At bottom, concepts 
of the relationship between the individual and the forces in power derive 
from the minimum common civilization mentioned in the first paragraph, 
without which a union so close as that of a federal State is inconceivable. The 
War of Secession showed how a country can be torn asunder by disagreement 
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over so vital a question of political philosophy as slavery. When we turn to 
institutional techniques, on the other hand, it is clear that a federal Constitu- 
tion has to determine the political form of the central government. Before that 
government can function, the citizens who are required to live under it and to 
take part in its appointment must recognize in it familiar forms of power, and 
be accustomed to the procedures whereby they play their part in appointing 
its central organs. We cannot imagine a federal State in which some of the 
citizens would be required to elect representatives to a Federal Assembly and 
be simultaneously deprived of that right by an authoritarian Constitution in 
their own State. 

In practice, in the most important federal States, differences between the 
Constitutions of their member States are merely matters of detail concerning 
the operation of the constitutional machine. 

Experience therefore suggests that any attempt to federate States which are 
not profoundly imbued with the same spirit, and whose institutions are 
dissimilar, will be doomed to failure. 

Would not a less close association, in the form of a confederation, make 
smaller demands on its members? Unfortunately, history gives little help here. 
Even in a world far more split than our own, almost the only opportunities 
for confederative relationships were provided by States belonging to similar 
types of civilization, whose political systems at any given stage in their 
historical evolution were closely akin. Examples are the German confedera- 
tions and, so far as it was more than a mere coalition and became a closer 
union, the Holy Alliance. 

Confederative associations between politically very different States are not 
met with until a much more recent date, in the League of Nations, the Pan 
American Union or the British Commonwealth. Yet even in these three cases, 
it would seem that, although their existence was not seriously hampered by 
differences in the constitutional structures, it was nonetheless essential to have 
a common political ideology. The League demanded of its members that they 
should be “fully self-governing”, which its founders intended to refer not to 
international sovereignty, but to the acceptance of democracy. The clause 
was not, in fact, uniformly respected and, when antagonisms became too 
acute, the States which openly repudiated the League’s predominant concept 
walked out, so that, with the second world war, the institution came to an end. 

The democratic concept is also prevalent in the Pan American Union, 
and experience has shown how its smooth working has been hampered by the 
rise of dictatorships in the Central and South American States. 

And lastly, although the British Commonwealth today accepts the co- 
existence of Republics and of States which adhere to the monarchical tradition, 
yet all its members share a basic ideology expressed in some measure of 
political liberalism. 

It may therefore be claimed that, while a confederation may include 
States with very different constitutional systems—monarchies or republics, 
government by parliaments, presidents or assemblies—yet its basic political 
concepts must be homogeneous. This is easy to understand. Where confederal 
organs are set up by governments and not by the people themselves, the 
technical requirements which, in a federal State, make it imperative for the 
régimes to be similar, cease to operate. On the other hand, where States are 
not in agreement on the order to be achieved and on the principal ends to be 
pursued, they cannot take common political action. Even in a federal group, 
divergencies of interests seriously cripple its activities and, unless they are 
counter-balanced by a minimum of ideological unity, the group is reduced to 
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impotence. Moreover, this unity must be one not only of words, but of concepts. 
Contemporary experience reveals only too harshly how States may be separated 
by basically antagonistic doctrines—even though all lay equal claim to 
democracy and freedom—because they give to those words wholly different 
meanings. There is surely no need to labour the point. 

Thus it seems vain to hope to establish a cohesive group without a mini- 
mum common political ideology. The problem is to determine in each case 
what that minimum is. It certainly exists between the States of the Atlantic 
community. In the case of Spain, we may ask whether its extreme political 
divergencies are not partly balanced by a conception of the human personality 
which, in its Christian inspiration, is fairly close to that of the rest of Europe. 
In the case of the French Union, the common minimum is represented by the 
principles of the Preamble to the 1946 Constitution; it remains to be seen 
how far those principles are accepted by all members of the Union. 

Whatever the position in individual cases, the question of a minimum 
common ideology is undoubtedly the major problem in the future of supra- 
national institutions. The United Nations are fully aware of this, and the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights is an admirable attempt to define 
such a minimum. Here again, however, it is not enough to agree on words, 
nor to obtain from governments verbal promises which do not genuinely 
reflect their views. Lastly, if we agree that, in order to spare national suscep- 
tibilities, and to prevent a different construction being placed on the minimum 
according to the mentality of each people to whom it is presented, it 
should not be so presented without taking into account ethnic and cultural 
peculiarities and historical antecedents—then we have some measure of the 
difficulties confronting those, in particular Unesco, who direct our international 
activities. 

These observations also corroborate our earlier conclusions as to the value 
of specialized organizations such as the Coal and Steel Pool, whose need for 
a minimum common ideology is not so categorical as that of federal organs 
with a large measure of political authority. In the case of States which lack 
such a minimum the only form of international co-operation open to 
them is the pursuit of a technical and limited aim through associations of 
this kind. Even here there is no room for illusion: there is almost no 
technical or economic problem whose solution does not, at one time or 
another, raise the whole issue of the relation of man to society. That is 
obvious in the case of labour questions, and educational or health problems, 
which affect human beings directly, but it is no less true of such problems 
as international trade, which appear purely technical; these, too, imply a 
certain conception of individual liberty in society. 

Thus the problem of a “minimum common ideology” dominates and 
governs almost every form of co-operation between States. 


2. Do certain political systems promote the formation of federal groups 
more than others? To put it more concretely and with greater relevance 
to the present time, does a democratic régime—the commonest system in 
the modern world—lend itself particularly well to federation? Does 
democracy increase the chances of federalism? 

Before we can answer this question, it will be useful to extend the field of 

enquiry to include a study of the relations between democracy and central- 

ization within a State. It has been said that federalism and decentralization 
have this in common—that, by opposite processes, both end by breaking up 
political power, whereas a centralized structure and the refusal to submit 
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to an order imposed by a super-State are both expressions of the same tendency 
to concentrate power. It is therefore reasonable to suppose that, if democracy 
encourages both the concentration and the break-up of power, it will do so 
not only internally, through the State’s relations ‘with its subordinate com- 
munities, but also in its international relations. The advantage of looking at 
the problem from this angle is that, by extending the field of enquiry, our 
conclusions can be given a sounder basis. 

There is a frequent tendency to conclude from a few experiences that there 
are natural affinities between democratic regimes and federal or decentralizing 
tendencies. Democracy is supposed to provide an atmosphere favourable to 
the break-up of power; by contrast, it is said that régimes where personal 
power predominates tend to concentrate all power in the hands of the sovereign, 
that is to say, the tendency is towards internal centralization, accompanied 
by a refusal to yield any part of sovereignty in the international field. 

To take federalism first, there are many precedents to corroborate this 
hypothesis. The oldest of the federal States—Switzerland—was formed out 
of the only communities in Medieval Europe and under the “‘Ancien Régime” 
that had democratic structures. The 13 colonies which became the’ United 
States were also democratic. Similarly, the Canadian and Australian provinces 
had behind them a long experience of self-government when they accepted 
the ties of federation. At a higher level, all the members of the Commonwealth 
have the same system of parliamentary democracy, in which the Crown plays 
only a symbolic part. 

Latin America provides several instances on the same lines. Leaving aside 
Argentina, where the struggle between the supporters of a unitary and a 
federal system is in the main a struggle between the capital and the provinces, 
we find in every other country that democratic aspirations and federal trends 
converge, as do conservative tendencies and unitary trends. The solution 
to these political struggles is federal or unitarian according to whether it is the 
democratic and liberal, or the conservative parties which triumph. In Colom- 
bia, the unitary Constitution of 1886 coincided with the victory of the con- 
servatives. In Brazil, the monarchy, broadly speaking, upheld the unitary 
trend; the 1889 Revolution brought in not only republicanism, but also 
universal suffrage and a federal system. 

The National Socialist experiment was no less conclusive, and here the 
dates speak for themselves. On 30 January 1933, Hitler became Reich Chan- 
cellor. On 31 March 1933, the “Law of Uniformity” (Gleichschaltungsgesetz) 
was the first step towards unity; that trend was continued by the “‘Statthalter”’ 
Law of 7 April 1933, and ended with the Law of jo January 1934 
(Neuaufbaugesetz), which transferred to the Reich the sovereign powers of the 
States, reducing the latter to the condition of mere “territorial communities 
and administrative districts’, thus establishing the unitary State. A year was 
enough for the authoritarian regime to destroy the federal structure of the 
Weimar Republic. 

If we now consider decentralization, France seems to provide a typical 
case. In the France of the “Ancien Régime’, the centralizing reigns were 
those in which a Minister or authoritarian Sovereign, such as Richelieu or 
Louis XIV, asserted his power. Once it was victorious, the Revolution ins- 
tituted, under the laws of 14 December 1789 and 15 January 1790, an adminis- 
trative system which carried decentralization to the limit. In the Year VIII, 
Bonaparte restored authoritarianism, as well as the most stringent adminis- 
trative centralization. Throughout the nineteenth century, periods of decen- 
tralization were provited by the liberal governments—the July Monarchy, 
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the Second Republic, the Liberal Empire and, above all, the Third Republic— 
whereas the periods which reverted to centralization, the authoritarian 
Empire and the Vichy Government, were anti-democratic. 

So many experiences converging through time and space may seem 
impressive. They would tend to make us think that democracy offered excellent 
soil for the break-up of power and hence for federal union. Consequently, 
a reasonable measure of optimism would be justified as to the present chances 
of federation in a world where all States regard democracy as their right, 
while at the same time we might be encouraged to exclude the undemocratic 
States from the proposed federal groups, in accordance with the formula 
used in the League of Nations Covenant. 

In reality, the problem is more complex, and we must carry our investiga- 
tions farther. Despite the large number of examples just quoted, there have 
been situations in history which run counter to them. 

To begin with, there have been cases of federalism among non-democratic 
States. The Swiss cantons were mentioned above as examples, yet their régime 
prior to 1789 cannot really be considered as truly democratic, but rather as 
government by aristocracy. Even in the cantons which had Landesgemeinde 
and were most democratic, the number of citizens was exceedingly small 
compared with the number of subjects. Thus it is by no means certain that 
Swiss federalism can rank on the positive side of democracy’s balance sheet. 

German federalism, on the other hand, was in essence a federation of 
monarchies, a character it preserved in the 1871 Constitution. The Empire 
was considered on the whole as a union of Sovereigns bound to the Emperor 
by a kind of dynastic allegiance. 

Again, decentralization is not a prerogative of the democracies. England, 
the mother of local government—the prototype of every form of decentraliza- 
tion—gave it aristocratic form (government of local communities by the 
landlord class) long before the development of voting rights launched her on 
the path of democracy. 

But, the examples which must give us most food for thought are the many 
democracies in which concentration of power has been pushed to the extreme 
limit. 

Germany under the Hohenzollerns had an authoritarian and federal 
régime. Hitler’s Germany was authoritarian and unitary. As an interlude 
between the two came the democratic Germany of the Weimar Constitution. 
In reality, that break in an authoritarian tradition marked a step on the road 
to unification. In that matter, the democratic Reich paved the way for the 
Hitlerian Reich, and even the theorists of the Nazi régime, who in other 
respects damned their predecessors, did not dispute the value of that unifying 
process. The Weimar Constitution prepared the States for the loss of their 
constitutional autonomy, and began the process whereby the Reich gradually 
became the sole authority. German democracy had in fact worked against 
federalism towards the concentration of power. 

In Switzerland, it was the 1798 Constitution, directly inspired by the 
French Revolution, which, very provisionally, celebrated the triumph of 
democracy. It was that same Constitution which claimed to replace the old 
confederation by a “Republic, one and indivisible’, in which the “feeble 
bonds which, under a haphazard direction, held together a number of 
heterogeneous, unequal and disproportionate parts, dominated by petty local 
interests and domestic prejudices, made way for unity of the country and unity 
of interests” (Article 1). 

Even in France, where the orders issued by the Revolution produced con- 
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siderable decentralization, no sooner were the Jacobins in power than they 
energetically reintroduced centralization, impelled not only by circumstances 
(the needs of war and of revolutionary action), but also—which is more 
important—as a matter of doctrine. Sovereignty vested in the Nation is one 
and indivisible; no body can arrogate to itself any part thereof; secondary 
communities are “in no way representative” (1793 Constitution, Article 82) ; 
and because Sovereigniy is One, the Republic is also ‘‘one and indivisible’’. 
The mystique of unity, laid down already in the 1791 Constitution, triumphed 
with the Convention. It led to the condemnation of the Girondins, who were 
suspected of “federal sympathies”, to the severe repression of the 1793 insur- 
rection, which the Jacobins stigmatized with what in their eyes was a de- 
famatory epithet, ‘federalist’, and in particular to the establishment of a 
rigidly centralized administration, of which Billaud Varenne became the 
exponent when he proclaimed: ‘Every good government should have a 
central will, levers directly connected with it and secondary bodies on which 
the levers operate, so that movements reach the farthest extremities.” 

And lastly: while federalism is the official doctrine of the Soviet demo- 
cracy, yet in organizing the Communist Party—the sinews of the State—it 
uses “centralism”. Thus both trends are found within the same régime. 

Passing from the question of institutions to that of doctrine, we might add 
that no political trend has a monopoly of federal and decentralizing concepts; 
these concepts are to be found not only in the writings of liberal theoreticians 
such as Tocqueville, or of Socialists such as Proudhon, but also among 
“authoritarians”, e.g. Maurras. And Mr. Aron very rightly reminds us that 
the political colour of existing federal movements would often place them “to 
the Right’, that is to say, on the side of authority. 

Thus the problem of how far in the world of today democracy provides 
suitable soil for federal union is highly complex, and the optimistic reply one 
is tempted to give must be treated with every: reserve. 

In reality, democracy consists of two contradictory potentialities, both of 
which pertain logically to the democratic principle. The one aims at division 
of power, the other at its centralization. 

The first is influenced by a tendency to consider “rulers and ruled” as far 
as possible identical, which sums up one of the most important aspects of the 
democratic ideal. The closer those in power are to those subject to power, 
and the more direct their control by the latter, the more does each become 
identified with the other. Such a situation demands a multiplication of the 
centres of power. The citizen will then obey an authority directly derived 
from himself and over which he can easily exercise control. From that point 
of view, there is more democracy in a federal or decentralized than in a 
unitary State. While direct government remains the ideal of every democracy 
(incidentally an impracticable ideal and one which merely indicates a 
tendency), we approach it wherever the rulers are very close to the ruled—as 
is possible only with a very large number of small communities—whereas, the 
more distant the power and the fewer the hands in which it is concentrated, 
the farther we are from our ideal. 

Democracy, however, was born liberal. Its first stand was one of reaction 
to power, which was considered suspect and dangerous to the individual. 
Its aim was to counter power with power, and systematically to weaken it, so 
as to preserve liberty, which is always threatened by the natural tendency of 
power to expand. From that point of view, decentralization and federalism 
are in line with the principle of dividing power. If the totality of State powers 
is distributed between different bodies or among a hierarchy of government 
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organs with defined and therefore limited authority, liberty is always given a 
second chance. 

This is one of the tendencies of democracy, but it is not the only one. On 
the contrary, democracy’s egalitarian tendency impels it towards a concentra- 
tion of power. In federation, as in decentralization, there are different kinds 
of inequality between citizens—political inequality (e.g. the differences in 
the votes of Member States where all have uniform representation in the 
various federal organs, whatever the size of their population); and social 
inequality, for the citizen of a poor State or community cannot expect from it 
the same services as the citizen of a rich community. A unitary solution 
enables the central authority to concentrate national resources and redistribute 
them more fairly. 

At the same time, while in its origins democracy took its stand against 
power, it has claimed to replace the monarchical power it destroyed by a form 
of power which, because it sprang from the Will of the Nation, was alleged to 
be free from all vices. The most important task of all democratic power is to 
rule by the will of the nation. Consequently, local bodies cannot make their 
particular will prevail against the expression of the general will. That is one 
aspect of Rousseau’s philosophy, an aspect which inspired the Jacobins and 
which reappears in parliamentary government, where all power is concen- 
trated in the hands of the Nation’s directly elected representatives. Clearly 
then, a supra-national authority which is foreign to the only legitimate source 
of power as well as to part of the Nation, will be refused the right in any way 
to limit a People’s Sovereignty exercised through its chosen delegates. 

Thus our analysis confirms what we know from experience. Democracy 
can logically incline either towards concentrating power and jealously defend- 
ing national sovereignty against any attempt at federation, or else towards 
splitting power between a hierarchy of local, national and supra-national 
authorities. Hence it is not necessarily easy to federate democracies merely 
because they are democracies. 

The dividing line between political systems most open to federation and 
those which remain hostile to such a union is not, at bottom, identical with the 
limits of democracy. Today we know only too well how ambiguous this term 
is. The work of Professor Vedel, in particular, has revealed the basic dualism 
of the spirit of democracy, a dualism concretely expressed by the opposition of 
the Marxists and confirmed by us in a different field. 

The real dividing line is not the principle of power, but rather, it would 
seem, the position adopted by the régime towards the actual concept of power. 
Wherever power is considered good in itself, either because it is in the hands of 
a leader in whom the masses have confidence and from whom they expect 
miracles (as frequently occurs after periods of unrest and depression), or 
because it derives from the people, who are believed to be endowed with an 
infallible national will, the State—whether governed by personal or democratic 
power—will revolt against any restriction on that power by a supra-national 
authority. Wherever, on the other hand, a liberal spirit prevails, that is to say, 
where power is partly mistrusted and where there is a determination to defend 
man against its omnipotence, federalism will be more easily accepted. Here 
again, underlying political ideals are decisive. 

In the Europe of today, the democratic character of nearly all régimes is 
perhaps less favourable to federation than is the relative political scepticism 
of large numbers of their citizens. In so far as they fear the omnipotence of a 
growing State mechanism, and wherever—as in the most recent French 
publications on political science—they perceive the tendency of “power’’ to 
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in ideologies which are supposed to justify it, they will be readier than those who 
= remain more profoundly convinced of the virtues of national power to agree 
a- || to some part of that power being handed over to a supra-national authority. 
ds i In conclusion, we should like to point to two divergent corollaries. It is 
in || Possible that there is in the present state of the European democracies an 
he ff element favourable to the growth of federal union, namely, the existence of 
al || Political parties or rather the fact that in most countries the structure of the 
++ || parties between whom opinion is divided is very similar. Whatever the shades 
mn Of difference between them, the national parties of the various European 
te |) countries include Socialists and Christian Democrats, and there is frequent 
contact among the militant members of the parties, and even more among their 
st oy leaders. There is in fact no doubt that the existence of national parties rising 
m |. above local particularities has been a powerful unifying factor in the federated 
‘ States, as can be seen in both the United States and Canada. It is therefore 
to fm not unreasonable to suppose that the parallel political currents of the European 
ir OF democracies may encourage the growth of a political conscience transcending 
ie national horizons. ; 
ide On the other hand, we should not forget what was said earlier, namely that 
ee federal union is rarely the outcome of a spontaneous popular demand. It is 
ly | therefore to be feared that, according to democracy’s fundamental logic, 
tie ') whereby the leading men in democratic countries seek only to translate into 
ay Ff action the aspirations of the majority which elected them, those leaders will 
|) _ be less willing to take a path into which they are not driven by the will of 
cy | the electors than those whose decisions are freer. This situation may assume 
d- || different forms. The electors may choose men who, like the majority of the 
ds ||  €lectorate, have but little interest in federal ideas, or who—however personally 
al @ convinced. of the needs for federation—may hesitate to put their own beliefs 
ly : into practice, from fear of being cut off from the mass of the electorate. 


4 That such a risk exists is proved daily by the difficulties encountered, par- 
“a | ticularly in Europe, by attempts to introduce federation. It can be overcome 
he | Only by action at two different levels. At the governmental level, it calls for a 
| sense of responsibility on the part of the rulers towards their constituents, so 
' that they will take a step which their conscience tells them is essential to the 
of » future of the community they direct, even at the cost of temporary un- 
) popularity. At a lower level, the leaders of public opinion must try to awaken 
» the electorate to the need for federation, so that governments may find the 
/ ground in their own countries prepared for such a solution. 
of Incidentally, that task may be less difficult than might be thought at first 
) sight. Experience seems to show that, although the actual establishment of 


- federal institutions is a difficult first step, once that step has been taken and 
in the federal framework constituted, the public accepts it almost without chal- 
ic |, _ lenge. In countries where federation was achieved by the determination of a 
a few chosen leaders with no real backing from the masses (Canada, the United 


‘ States),it is curious to note how easily the federal institutions,once established, 
; 4 were able to operate without any serious public reaction. The War of Secession 
' will no doubt be adduced as evidence to the contrary, but that war came only 
" after the system had been in normal operation for 80 years, and does not 
invalidate our contention. 

There is a psychological explanation for this easy acceptance of federation, 
once established. The masses cannot be expected to imagine new forms of 
political life. Men, being used to the political structures which form the back- 
ground to their lives, find it difficult to think away from those structures: they 
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have become a habit. But for the same reason that they find it difficult to 
imagine a new framework, they also tend to accept as a fact the framework 
worked out by their leaders, especially when—as is the case with federal union 
—it is merely superimposed on a traditional fabric without destroying it or 
making an abrupt break with established custom. 

The main obstacle then, to federal union between democratic States is 
the “‘first step”. Once again, it is the rulers who must take the lead. While 
propaganda has its uses, the best beginning lies no doubt in a partial federation, 
which by helping the peoples to draw more closely together, by encouraging 
them to break with some of the habits of a narrowly conditioned existence 
within their national framework, will create new habits and prepare the ground 
for federation generally. 


FACTORS CONNECTED WITH INTERNATIONAL SECURITY 


Here we come to a more familiar problem, which is, however, decisive, and 
whose importance is clearly to be seen in the present-day world; experience 
has proved that one of the most influential factors which induce States to 
move towards federation is the sense of a common threat from the same anta- 
gonist. Not infrequently the real federator of a group of States is the enemy 
without. 

In the case of Switzerland, the League of 1291 was formed in such cir- 
cumstances; it was “‘to support one another against” their common adversary 
(i.e. the Hapsburg Empire) that the cantons united, to ward off together the 
threat which the Empire represented to the privileges whereby their 
independence was guaranteed. 

In the United States of America, the idea of confederation was first mooted 
during the struggle between the as yet unemancipated English colonies and 
French Canada. The idea lapsed after the victory but was taken up again 
when the struggle against Great Britain began in 1774; it was the compulsion 
of war which brought the 13 colonies, in spite of their disinclination, to accept 
first a confederal and later a federal union. 

A mere threat sometimes has the same effect as open war. It is generally 
agreed that one of the chief factors which brought about the federation of the 
Canadian provinces in 1867 was the fear they felt of their American neighbour: 
after the victory of the North in the War of Secession, the Canadians feared 
that the victors might exact retribution from them for England’s help to the 
vanquished side. Fear of annexation by the United States, which the provinces 
in isolation would have been unable to resist, was one of the reasons which 
overruled their dislike of the idea of federation. In the same way, it was not 
pure chance that the efforts to form an Australian federation achieved success 
at the time when the outward thrust of the Japanese and American empires 
was beginning to be felt in the Pacific. 

Further evidence in support of this idea is to be found in the effect of a war 
on the structure of a State already in existence. In a federal State, war tends 
to strengthen the central authority at the expense of the rights of the separate 
States; in a unitary State, war or the threatof waris a centralizing factor work- 
ing against local liberties. Generally speaking, it may therefore be concluded 
with little risk of error that international tension or, a fortiori, open warfare, 
tend to bring about the concentration of power. 

This fact is well known, but it may be rather more difficult to assess its exact 
importance and to establish the limitations of the tendency. 
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There is no doubt about one point: the threat of the common enemy does 
not necessarily lead to federalism. Many examples can be quoted in which the 
danger of war has not led to the formation of a federation between the coun- 
tries threatened by aggression.Where major sovereign States are concerned, 
the simple combination of military forces in a coalition has often been sufficient 
to remove the threat, without leading to the establishment of a political union. 

Consideration of the historical examples we have chosen would lead us to 
think that several conditions are necessary, even from the standpoint of the 
balance of power, if the movement is to go further than a simple defensive 
alliance; in the first place, it is essential that the balance of power between the 
possible victims of aggression and the potential aggressor should be such that 
each of the former, in isolation, feels powerless to defend itself and that, on the 
other hand, the pooling of their defence resources is likely to counterweight 
the opposing power; secondly, the threat, or the war, must last long enough 
to develop the habit of living as a community. 

The combination of these factors by itself, however, is still not enough to 
result in a federal organization. Once the crisis is averted and the threat 
removed, a union based solely on the need for common defence has no further 
reason for existence; it can survive only if there are other reasons to support that 
which brought about the initial move. For instance, the single military com- 
mand superimposed on the various national commands during the first world 
war lasted no longer than the victory in 1918. Union continued, in the case of 
Switzerland, the United States of America and Canada because other factors— 
national affinities or economic circumstances—made it desirable that it 
should; in other words, a war may be the immediate cause of establishing a 
federation but it cannot be the underlying reason or even a sufficient reason 
in itself. 

It is important to note, moreover, that war is not always conducive to the 
concentration of power; account must also be taken of the reactions it is likely 
to produce. Experience proves that, on the morrow of a war, the constituent 
States of a federation or the local communities in a unitary State often react 
against the centralization due to war conditions and secure a total or partial 
return to the status quo ante; this reaction was very clearly marked, after the 
second world war, in the United States of America and, with oe" to 
decentralized communities, in Great Britain and France. 

Secondly, and even more important, by giving certain members of the group 
a more accurate appreciation of their strength, war may result in greater 
independence of the federal authority among the minor groups, so loosening 
the federal tie; this has happened in the British Commonwealth after both 
world wars. 

Finally, one more series of observations suggests that the effect of war as a 
factor conducive to federation is limited. We have just seen that war, by 
itself, is not a sufficient condition; nor is it a necessary condition for federation. 
While fear of aggression is often the occasion of bringing States together, other 
groups may be set up in entirely different circumstances. The Soviet federal 
system came into being in, but not because of, a state of war; the desire to 
safeguard the unity of the former Empire against the threat of internal dis- 
location led the founders of the U.S.S.R. to choose the federal form of 
organization as a means of reconciling unity with the ambitions of the minor 
nationalities, and the pressure attributable to the various enemies of the Soviet 
does not seem to have played a decisive part in this decision. The case of the 
Pan American Union is even more interesting, as this Union was brought 
about not by the needs of defence but by the desire for peaceful co-operation. 
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All the foregoing observations are applicable to the various contemporary 
efforts at federal organization. : 

Considering first the geographically restricted federal experiments (Atlantic 
Treaty powers, European federation), it is clear that the common threat of 
which all those taking a part are conscious gives these efforts an exceptionally 
good chance of success; it is in fact doubtful whether, particularly in the case 
of Europe, any attempt at federation would have been made had it not been 
for this sense of peril. Moreover, the fact that the threat is continuing is also 
conducive to federation. 

Nevertheless, it would probably be unwise to hope that a lasting form of 
federalism can be instituted merely because of this feeling. If a federal 
organization is to be set up and to survive the passing of the present circum- 
stances, other bonds of union must be developed between the States in question 
in addition to their commonfear; they must realize that they share thesame cul- 
ture and must develop economic ties not directly attributable to the need to 
prepare for a possible conflict. For this reason, the efforts to form even partial 
customs unions, in spite of the difficulties to which they give rise, the work 
of OEEC, the coal and steel pool, the schemes for pools of agricultural products 
and, more broadly, all the experiments designed to raise the standard of 
living in European countries seem more likely to produce good results in the 
future than the organization of a community for defence alone. 

Turning now to the world-wide attempt at union represented by the 
United Nations, the foregoing remarks may serve to adjust Henri Bergson’s 
classic analysis of the situation; we have already mentioned the distinction 
to which the famous philosopher has drawn attention between geographically 
limited communities, however wide, and the universal community; with 
regard to the former, the threat of an enemy may always give the group a 
reason for federating, but the universal community cannot count on the effect 
of any such factor; by definition, there can be no question of its being set up 
in opposition to another group. In Bergson’s view, there is thus an essential 
difference between the two types of organization, which makes it very 
dangerous to attempt to apply experience gained in geographically restricted 
federations, and the methods tested in connexion with them, to a universal 
community. 

Although there may be much truth in this analysis, the fact that geo- 
graphically restricted federations have been established without the threat of a 
foreign enemy is enough to show that federalism on a world-wide scale is not 
essentially impossible just because this factor would not be operative. In more 
general terms, we may also say that while war, as a rule, tends to advance 
unification, this is possibly not the specific and peculiar effect of war; it seems 
rather to be due to the fact that war reveals the common dangers threatening 
and necessitates joint action to combat them. So far war has represented the 
supreme opportunity for the peoples, knit together by a common fear, to 
‘ engage in common effort. But shared dangers and joint action are quite 
conceivable without reference to war: undernourishment, poverty and 
disease are world-wide menaces quite as grave as war; if awareness of these 
dangers is awakened in the public mind, and if the peoples are united more 
closely in the joint fight against them, an equally potent substitute for war as a 
factor conducive to federation may be created for the constitution of a world- 
wide federal system and even for that of geographically limited federations. 
This work falls, in particular, to the Specialized Agencies of the United 
Nations; they may thus very directly pave the way for a wider form of federal 
organization. 
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ECONOMIC FACTORS 


There can be no question of giving any but an extremely incomplete and 
conjectural outline of the manifold and complex problems arising in connexion 
with the influence of economics upon the development of federal systems. 

Nevertheless, when we apply our minds to these problems, two things 
seem to emerge, depending on whether we are considering the actual formation 
of federal societies or the development of the system, once instituted. At the 
former stage, there is no doubt that economic factors are important, but they 
are not the main factors operative; in particular, as they work sometimes for 
and sometimes against the development of an integrated system, their effect is 
not uniform. At the second stage, on the other hand, it may be stated as a 
rule—to confine ourselves to only one aspect of the subject—that, for the past 
century, economic developments have almost invariably been conducive to 
the concentration of power in the hands of the central authority; in this 
matter, the history of the unitary States, where the economic factor has 
always proved a centralizing force, confirms the experience of the federal 
States. 

It is desirable to quote more specific evidence for these two statements 
before we attempt to set out what they may have to teach us about con- 
temporary federal systems. 


Economic factors in the formation of federal societies 


There are two typical examples to be considered here. The first is that of the 
establishment of the United States of America, in which it would appear 
that the economic factor was decisive, since it was a change in Great Britain’s 
economic policy towards her colonies which drove them to revolt. The Boston 
Tea Party of 1773 was the immediate cause of the break, and that was certainly 
an economic dispute. When we consider the matter more closely, however, it 
must be admitted that neither the Sugar Act of 1764 nor the Stamp Act of the 
following year was likely to have any very serious effect upon the economy 
of the colonies; at all events, the effect would have been felt only in a few of 
them. The real reason for the uprising, moreover, was not so much the actual 
measures taken as the idea underlying them; the colonists in their revolt 
invoked the liberal principle of “no taxation without consent”. They declined 
to accept the economic decrees of a Parliament in which they were not repre- 
sented, and it was that fact, rather than the incidence of the taxes on the 
colonial economy which provoked their unanimous opposition. The economic 
factor was thus secondary to the political factor, as is proved by the fact that 
the Articles of Confederation make very little mention of economic unification; 
it was not until 1787, and the establishment of the federal State, that a single 
economic system was widely applied. 

The second instance in which the economic factor appears to have played 
a decisive part in the formation of a federal State is that of Bismarck’s Empire 
in 1871. The Zollverein had in fact secured economic unity in 1838; was it not 
that economic unity which led to political unification? 

To accept this conclusion would be to overlook the antiquity and force 
of the ideological and emotional factors which had been fostering the idea of 
union long before the Zollverein was formed; it would also be to overlook the 
fact that, within the Zollverein itself, particularly when it was renewed in 
1854, economic factors were less influential than political factors; it was 
Prussia’s determination that the German federation should be formed around 
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her and to her advantage, rather than economic considerations, which led 
that country to oppose Austria’s admission to the Customs Union. We must 
not disregard the fact that economic unification was a preparation for, and a 
help in bringing about the union on which Bismarck had set his mind, but it 
was political determination which finally led to the decision and marked out 
the territorial boundaries of the Reich. 

Generally speaking, certain features characteristic of economic unity are 
to be found in most federal constitutions, such as a single home market, 
achieved by introducing uniform currency and weights and measures systems, 
and often by making the central government responsible for transport and 
postal services, and the establishment of the federal State as an economic unit 
distinct from the outer world by the setting up of a single customs control along 
the federal frontier. It seems, however, in most cases, that while those who 
drafted the federal pact may have taken the opportunity to bring about 
economic unification, the pact was not actually concluded for that express 
purpose. Economic unification indeed, though its necessity may have been 
clear to certain governing quarters, was advocated by them alone, and con- 
flicted with the shorter-term economic considerations current among the 
population as a whole, which argued in favour of separate economic systems. 
Other factors had to come into play before these conflicts could be resolved. 

The fact that the economic factor has not usually played a decisive part 
in the formation of federal societies is confirmed when we consider the counter- 
part cases, where a clear appreciation of the economic situation would have 
suggested the adoption of a federal system which it was, however, found 
impossible to achieve. As has often been pointed out, the map of Europe 
resulting from the Treaty of Versailles had absolutely no economic justifica- 
tion. It was the violence of nationalist ambitions that necessitated an 
economically unsound solution. 

Moreover, as we have already mentioned, economic factors have not 
always been wholly conducive to federation. The most striking example of the 
gradual break-up of a federal community under the influence of factors not 
exclusively but largely economic, is the history of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations; the economic development of the Dominions has undoubtedly 
been instrumental in loosening the ties between them and the mother country. 

These conclusions are not at all surprising. They are easily understandable 
when we think what a complicated tangle of facts is covered by the abstract 
conception of ‘economic factors”. In this connexion, it should be noted that 
the actual facts of economics are less important than the shape they take in 
people’s minds; economic factors influence the life of society only through the 
reactions they produce in men and women, which are governed by the ideas 
people hold, whether or not they are true to the facts. Ideas on economic 
matters vary enormously, depending on the society’s state of civilization and 
special circumstances; we have already mentioned the conflict which is often 
found between the economic views of the bulk of the population, who are 
more apt to be affected by their immediate interests, and those of governing 
circles, who are more likely to appreciate the long-term consequences of a 
given economic policy. Secondly, few national groups are so homogeneous 
that no conflicts of interest arise within them between different types of 
employment (agriculture and industry for instance) or between different 
classes. Lastly, the whole concept of the community of economic interests 
between States is highly complex; community of interests may be due to 
similarity, or to the fact that one supplies what is lacking in the other. There 
are, however, few federal States whose members were all economically similar 
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before federation; in the United States of America, for instance, similarity 
was, at the outset, found only among the various Southern States on one side 
and the Northern States on the other. Moreover, similarity of economic 
circumstances is just as likely to give rise to competition as to forge bonds of 
mutual interest. Community of interests arising from the fact that the 
economies of the various federating States are complementary is even more 
uncommon and, in view of the fact that all States are economically inter- 
dependent but do not all federate, union as a direct result of complementary 
economics is an hypothetical rather than a practical case. 

Experience would thus seem to prove that, so far, very few federal systems 
have come into being as the result of the operation of economic factors alone, 
these being too complex and too variable to exercise a decisive influence. 


The course of economic development and the process of concentration of power 


Turning now to the subsequent development, instead of the first establish- 
ment, of a federal system, and concentrating on the period—of varying length 
in different countries—from the beginning of the Industrial Revolution to the 
present day, we find that the tentative and largely contradictory conclusions 
we have just reached give place to others totally different; apart from certain 
crises, which must be treated as exceptions, it would seem that the almost 
invariable trend of economic developments in the last hundred years has been 
towards a concentration of power, resulting in a strengthening of the central 
authority and the development of bonds of national community beyond the 
frontiers of the individual State. 

This conclusion, as we have already mentioned, is confirmed by the parallel 
development to be seen in unitary States, where technical and economic 
progress has always been a centralizing factor. 

In support of this statement, three examples may be quoted, bringing out 
the generality of this phenomenon more clearly just because the circumstances 
in which it is found are so very different—a small federal State like Switzerland, 
and two great federal States whose economic policies are entirely opposed, 
ice. the United States of America and the U.S.S.R. 

In Switzerland, from the discussions prior to the Pact of 1815, we find 
certain representatives showing a desire to unify the domestic market and to 
pursue certain undertakings advantageous to the whole nation which could 
not be achieved so long as power was divided among a multiplicity of 
authorities; at that time, however, these considerations were appreciated only 
by a minority, and nothing was done. 

In 1848, on the other hand, these same considerations, which were then 
generally familiar as a result of economic developments, carried the day; all 
the economic prerogatives to which a liberal State can lay claim—unification 
of the customs, postal, currency, and weights and measures systems, superin- 
tendance of the major communications—were withdrawn from the cantons 
and vested in the confederal authority. This trend became more marked in 
subsequent legislation based on this Pact, and was also decisive in the 1874 
revision: freedom of trade and industry was guaranteed throughout the 

‘Confederation against the particularism of the various cantons; at the same 
time, all the forms of government intervention authorized by the Constitution 
(centralized insurance system, afforestation policy, railway policy and labour 
legislation) are the responsibility of the federal authority. Summing up this 
development in his book L’Jndividu et Etat (The Individual and the State), 
Mr. Rappard concludes (page 430): ““The intervention of the Federal Govern- 
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ment became essential . . . as a result of the practical needs to which economic 
changes had given rise.” Economic developments were thus the decisive 
factor which brought about the concentration of power. 

In the United States of America, the same desire to unify the market was 
in the minds of the economic leaders in 1787 and, against opposition based on 
the immediate interests of the majority, who supported State rights, secured, 
in particular, the passing of Section 8 of Article 1 of the Constitution, which 
lays down that foreign and inter-State trade are the responsibility of the 
Federal Government. 

Until the War of Secession, economic developments continued to work 
against State particularism, by establishing a wider community of interests 
between the Northern States, the Western States and the Southern States, 
respectively. Admittedly, these common interests not confined to individual 
States were of no direct advantage to the central power, since the Southern 
group was deliberately to oppose it; the two other groups, however, agreed 
that it was necessary to strengthen the federal power, the North Eastern States 
because they expected it to take measures likely to make it easier for their 
industries to capture the home market, and the Western States because the 
Federal Government alone was in a position to build the communications 
they needed. The victory of the two latter groups thus marked the triumph 
of the Federal Government. 

Subsequently, the Supreme Court was, until 1930, the principal instrument 
for strengthening the central authority, being itself, incidentally, one of the 
constitutional organs of that authority; the principle of economic freedom, 
which fitted the requirements of a rapidly expanding economy and which is, 
in the main, a unifying force, came, through the work of the Supreme Court, 
to be the general law of the Union; the Court has defended it, in particular, 
against the efforts at economic intervention made by States anxious to protect 
their immediate interests. 

Finally, when the crisis came and during the war, economic requirements 
still helped to strengthen the central authority, though this time by legislation 
and not simply by judge-made law. Because economic problems affect the 
whole nation, their solution is sought through the action of the central 
authorities; the growth in the number of federal regulations, federal Govern- 
ment departments, federal grants to the States (for such undertakings as the 
building of highways) all indicate this development. The Tennessee Valley 
Authority was also set up by the Federal Government itself. 

In the U.S.S.R., the twin requirements of industrialization and socializa- 
tion led to the same results: under the federal Constitution, all economic 
power is vested in the central authority and thus, by the logic of Marxist 
doctrine, all real power resides in the same authority. A single economic 
organization, based on the “socialist system of economy and socialist ownership 
of the instruments of production”, is prescribed in the Constitution. The 
various plans, which are an essential feature of Russian economic activities, 
are “State plans for the national economy”. The matters which are the 
exclusive responsibility of the federal organs of government in practice cover 
the whole field of economic life. Leaving aside the centralizing influence of the 
Party, the basic factor in the concentration of Soviet power in the hands of the 
central organs is their supremacy in the direction of the country’s economy, 
while the federated Republics have purely executive functions. 

For confirmation of these instances, we may look at the cases of certain 
unitary States and show how, in France and Great Britain, for example, 
economic factors have played an extremely important part in the centraliza- 
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tion of government, which, in both these countries, has gradually restricted 
the freedom of local communities. 

When these various cases are considered side by side, the first observation 
which strikes us is that the trend towards the concentration of power under 
the pressure of economic needs bears no relation to the economic policies 
followed. The trend is to be seen in liberal capitalist systems during the com- 
petitive phase and in the phase when combination has been introduced, in 
systems where governmental control is exercised, and in socialist systems. 

Liberal capitalism required the State to see to the legal and material 
organization of the market, but that organization could be achieved only by 
the influence of the central authority in overcoming local particularism. The 
preservation of equality in competitive conditions, which was another require- 
ment of liberalism, also worked against particularism by making uniformity 
desirable in the fiscal system, commercial law and social legislation. 

When capitalism moved towards combination, symbolized by the trust, 
the centralizing trend did not diminish; combines extended their activities 
throughout the nation and naturally looked for the most uniform possible 
working conditions everywhere in the country. In the event of a crisis, moreover 
only the central authority could provide the help which a concentrated industry 
needed if it was to survive. Lastly, where authority attempts to counter the 
pressure of the trust, and where that pressure comes up against a working class 
organization struggling to improve its own conditions, the central authority 
is again the only one in a position to deal with the problems which arise. 
Capitalist concentration and the development of great industries thus lead, 
by different paths, to the same need for centralization as liberal competition. 
It should be added that, by making living conditions uniform throughout the 
country through standardized production, and by developing more numerous 
contacts, they also help to remove the psychological differences between 
members of the community; this is well illustrated in the United States of 
America. 

Lastly, the various forms and degrees of government intervention—controls, 
planning, socialization—have a similar effect. Government intervention in 
economic matters is possible only when it applies to the whole nation; control 
in the hands of the local authorities would lead to conflicting economic policies, 
which might be disastrous to the national economy. While government control 
may allow of a certain amount of decentralization at the stage when decisions 
are. being prepared—as in the drawing up of the plan in the U.S.S.R.—and 
at the executive stage, it makes it essential that the decision itself should always 
rest with the central authority. 

The continuous centralizing pressure of economics in contrasting economic 
systems at very different stages of development is no doubt attributable to the 
fact that, in all these systems, the same factor is really operative: the technical 
developments underlying and, to a large extent, governing economic develop- 
ment are probably the basic reason for centralization. 

In the first place, technological changes make the concentration of power 
easier; by enabling a central authority commanding modern means of com- 
munication to reach out to the farthest bounds of the nation, however large, 
these developments make the functions of the local authorities less essential ; 
by mingling the different strains in the population and standardizing the way 
of life, through the press, wireless, etc., they also diminish local patriotism and 
particularism. 

Above all, the use of modern technical methods makes it vital that, where 
the intervention of authority is necessary, only one authority shall have power 
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to intervene; the possibilities they open up are on too large a scale to be dealt 
with by the smaller communities, either because of the financial resources 
required or because of the need for co-ordination; so far as electric power is 
concerned, for instance, the nationalization of the industry in France, which 
has for practical purposes deprived the local communities of their powers in 
this field, is mainly attributable to the need for national planning of the use of 
power resources (which is only conceivable if it takes in the whole country), and 
for the full utilization in the national network of the technical possibilities of 


inter-connexion lines. 


What conclusions can be drawn from the foregoing observations with regard to contem- 
porary experiments? 


If, as we believe, the tendency towards the concentration of power which is 
to be seen in all States is an inherent feature of the technical and economic 
changes characteristic of the modern world, there is no reason to think that the 
effect of these changes will necessarily be confined to the several nations, or 
that the same pressure is not bound to be exercised in the direction of con- 
centrating power in a supra-State authority. The growth of such an authority 
would seem to be in accordance with the direction of progress; it would 
appear a legitimate assumption. The deplorable results of the failure 
to co-ordinate the economic policies of the European States since the war, 
revealed by the partial frustration of the work of OEEC, are sufficient evidence. 

This optimistic conclusion, however, is countered by our observations on 
the formation of federal States; while economic factors may have been suffi- 
cient to extend the authority of central bodies already in existence, economic 
pressure has rarely been enough, by itself, to bring about the constitution of 
such bodies. 

The reasons for this are that interests are complex and overlapping: that 
the temporary and more immediately obvious sacrifices which unification is 
likely to involve for some of those interests make a greater impression on 
public opinion; and that the final benefits which will result for all, being more 
distant, seem doubtful to the bulk of the population, the rulers alone appre- 
ciating their full value. In a democracy, it is difficult to overcome this ins- 
tinctive resistance, based on immediate interests, in political treaties; the dif- 
ficulties encountered in connexion with the Franco-Italian customs agreement 
and the Benelux efforts at economic unification are typical. It should be added, 
incidentally, that the difficulties are greater in the case of old-established 
countries whose economic structure has long been organized on a national 
basis. 

It would therefore seem unwise to expect the pressure of economic factors 
alone to induce the responsible rulers of the various States to take the decisive 
step of setting up supra-State organs. The process of economic unification, by 
itself, does not appear likely to lead to political unification. 

In the first place, however, it may make it much easier; wherever attempts 
to secure unification are able to overcome individual resistance, by agreements 
restricted to a small group of States (Benelux) or to a particular sector of the 
economy (coal and steel), there may be psychological repercussions in addition 
to the material results, which will tend to make the establishment of a fully- 
fledged federal system both more necessary (by developing common problems) 
and easier (by demonstrating the advantages of unification to public opinion 
and by accustoming people to organize some of their activities on a supra- 
national scale). 
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Secondly, and even more important, while economic pressure, by itself, 
cannot bring democratic States to set up a federal organization in every depart- 
ment of their lives, and while, before the decisive step can be taken, other 
factors must come into play to render federation acceptable to the bulk of the 
population and to make its necessity clear to the rulers, the foregoing remarks 
give grounds for a certain degree of optimism about the future of federal ins- 
titutions once they have been established. The same needs which, in the last 
100 years, have operated to the advantage of the central authority in all 
federal States, will operate equally to the advantage of those institutions. 


CONCLUSION 


The results of the foregoing study may be summed up in the few propositions 

set out below. 

1.If a federal system is to be established and to endure, it presupposes a 
balance between the forces making for the constitution of a permanent 
political organization and those which tend, on the other hand, to preserve 
a certain measure of the constituent bodies’ independence. Where the first 
forces predominate, the process of the concentration of power will go beyond 
the federal stage, continuing until the usual end of a new unitary State, into 
which the constituent States are absorbed, is reached; where the disruptive 
forces carry the day, on the other hand, federalism will prove impossible 
and a numbler of entirely independent sovereign States will survive side by 
side. 

.In the formation of a federal organization, the factors conducive to 
unification are mainly rational and objective; the forces of resistance are 
emotional and subjective. 

Among the first group of factors, a distinction must be made between 
the underlying and immediate causes. It often happens that the underlying 
causes making for federation are held in check by the opposing forces until a 
favourable occasion gives them the victory. On the contrary, a favourable 
occasion is not enough if the basic prerequisites for union are absent. 

The most favourable occasion for the realization of the common interests 
of various groups is provided by a threat to all from a common enemy; 
among the requisites for union mention may be made, firstly, of a minimum 
basis of common civilization (as revealed, particularly, not perhaps in 
identical political systems but at least in similar political ideologies under- 
lying those systems) and, secondly, of the long-term effect of technical and 
economic factors. 

All these factors, as we have said, are objective and rational; they are 
matters of fact. But the majority is not generally very clearly aware of them; 
they are perceived on reflection, not felt emotionally. This accounts for the 
fact that federalism is more often the result of deliberate action by political 
leaders than of the spontaneous desire:of the common people. All that can 
be expected of the latter, at the outset, is acceptance. 

The factors making for resistance to the process of unification have a 
more immediate appeal to the feelings of the majority; they are: attachment 
to the national community (most exclusive when its language, culture and 
traditions are most highly individual); the habit of separate State institu- 
tions; and, in economic matters, consciousness of immediate interests and 
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of the sacrifices, even if temporary, which would be required if the federal 
solution were adopted. 

A threatening danger—war or poverty—may play a great part in over- 
coming this resistance and compelling acceptance of the federal solution; the 
development of international relations, recourse to inter-State institutions 
in the limited fields in which it appears immediately feasible, and skilful 
propaganda, are other factors which may help to pave the way, in the public 
opinion of the countries concerned, for acceptance of the moves towards 
federalism which are incumbent upon their leaders. 

. Once the decisive step has been taken and the federal organizations set up, 
experience proves that the difficulties grow less. The unifying factors gain in 
strength, technical and economic developments favour the central authority, 
given time, new habits in the matter of State machinery replace the old, the 
influence of political parties and trade unions tepds naturally to be felt 
uniformly throughout the confederated territory. 

The federal organization may be considered finally consolidated when 
what we might call the sense of dual allegiance has grown up in the minds 
of the citizens, the attachment to the major community balancing that to 
the minor community, and both being equally spontaneous. 

In the interests of clarity, it has been necessary to state these conclusions 
as if they were definite and unchallengeable but, in the author’s mind, they 
are nevertheless tentative and conjectural, requiring verification in all cases, 
toning down in many instances, and also, no doubt, often subject to refuta- 
tion. It is hoped that, as they stand, they may make subsequent work easier 
and thus be of some use in the building of the future. 
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A SUGGESTED SCHEME 
FOR A STUDY OF FEDERALISM 


RayMOND ARON 


One of the most striking features in the development of societies since the 
beginning of the twentieth century has been the growth of the centralized 
State. We use the somewhat ambiguous term “growth” deliberately to cover 
several phenomena which do not inevitably follow one from the other, but 
which are generally found together, such as the regrouping of certain admi- 
nistrative functions formerly distributed among local or regional bodies; 
the extension of the functions devolving on the State (price-fixing, distribution 
of raw materials or commodities, social security, direct management of under- 
takings, etc.); and the increasing power of the State over the individual in 
economic and political affairs. In peace-time, the measure of this power is the 
volume of taxation; in war-time, there is no limit to the rights of control the 
State may assume over property and persons. 

This growth of power, to use Bertrand de Jouvenel’s term, is to be seen, 
in the twentieth century, in all the countries where industrial development has 
taken place. In Europe, where the political unit is the national State, it is the 
latter which has profited from this trend of affairs, and the fact that this devel- 
opment is so general seems to indicate that it is, at least to some extent, in- 
evitable. Now the ideal national State, if the term is permissible, is a State 
where a single civilization is co-extensive with a political community. France 
is one and indivisible; a citizenship of the French State entails membership of a 
single civilization which is proper to the French nation. In an extreme case, 
we have the slogan: one people, one State (ein Volk, ein Reich). The desire for 
national unity involves a tendency towards uniformity. The regimentation 
enforced by totalitarian States represents the peak to which power may eventu- 
ally attain when this process of exaggerated accretion is complete. 

The political movement of federalism, which has been developing in the last 
twenty years and which, since the second world war, has grown in importance, 
seems to me to be essentially a reaction against this trend of events, an ins- 
tinctive counter to the dangers of the closed national State. Whatever phi- 
losophy it may profess, federalism in practice has two main objects, both of 
which imply in effect that the closed national State is to be deprived of certain 
of its prerogatives. These objects are, firstly, to revive subsidiary groups within 
the State, restoring their vitality and independence, and, secondly, to set up 
some authority above the national State, transferring to it a certain measure 
of the State’s sovereignty. 

This dual purpose underlies federalism’s definition of the part it has to 
play in history and also, at least in France, its political philosophy. The classic 
line of argument in counter-revolutionary thought, since the early nineteenth 
century, has been to show how indissolubly individualism and State control are 
in fact bound up together. The writings of Joseph de Maistre and de Bonald 
and Taine’s Les origines de la France contemporaine are still present in people’s 
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minds. The democratic philosophy, which does not, and in fact declines to, 
take account of people save as individuals, begins by belittling and crippling 
the natural groups— family, parish, guild, region—of which men are actually 
members. If these groups are discounted, all that is left is a conglomeration of 
countless atoms, haphazardly associated by emotion, fugitively knit together by 
ideological enthusiasms, and inevitably subject to the arbitrary power of the 
State, which will encroach on more and more fields as the organic unity of the 
society is lessened. On the other hand, the greater the inherent cohesion of 
society, the more easily can the power of the State be kept within bounds. 

This repetition of the counter-revolutionary argument does not mean that 
the underlying idea of federalism is reactionary. The reactionary trend in 
counter-revolutionary thought was due to its tendency to regard the form of 
organization which had preceded the democratic revolution as symbolic 
of social order is general. Considered as an abstraction, the idea of an organic 
society, in which individuals are something more than bricks which can be 
combined to form a building only if the power of the State provides the 
requisite mortar, is not at all reactionary. All those who cherish independence 
and fear regimentation are anxious that there should be intermediate 
communities between the individual and the State, to preserve the former 
from helpless isolation and prevent the inordinate aggrandizement of the latter. 

Beyond the realm of pure theory, the real problem facing federalism is to 
determine the likelihood of bringing about this dual transformation of the 
national State, consisting, on the one hand, in “‘devolution” and, on the other, 
in “subordination to a federal State”. Unfortunately, federalism seems to 
run counter to the dominant trend of history. The tendency is for political 
power of decision and the functions of administration to be concentrated in 
the hands of the State, and the latter, at least in theory, declines to surrender 
any part of its sovereignty or to recognize any higher authority, at any rate 
in matters which it considers to be of vital importance. Admittedly, the 
absolutism of the national State is often greater in theory than in reality. In 
practice, its freedom is restricted in many ways in dealing with all those 
subjects on which it has concluded international agreements (ranging from 
the use of ports and broadcasting to questions of currency and the Bretton 
Woods agreements). Furthermore, never before has the world been so weary 
of war or longed more passionately for a soundly rooted peace (the basis of 
which can only be some supra-national authority). Never has there been so 
keen a sense of the oneness of the world; never has the military and technical 
unity of our planet been so manifest. 

The present situation is thus a tissue of contradictions: the general move- 
ment towards the closed national State is an undoubted fact; but the opposi- 
tion to the enslavement of individuals and the devastation caused by the total 
warfare which ensues when these independent units come into conflict is 
another fact not to be neglected. Which of these two tendencies will carry 
the day? What tragic upheavals are to precede the victory of one or the other? 
We are not called upon to decide; these ultimate questions depend on too 
many factors for us to be able to give, or even to suggest, a reasoned reply 
until much preliminary work has been completed, with due caution, in a more 
limited field. 

Our object in the following pages is to review some possible aspects of this 
preliminary work; our survey will not and does not pretend to be exhaustive, 
but it may at least be helpful if it serves to indicate the scope of the work to be 
done and to suggest some practical methods of setting about it. 
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THEORIES OF FEDERALISM AND FEDERAL MOVEMENTS 


Federalism now has its own doctrine and is seeking to organize its adherents 
in mass movements. In my opinion, it would be useful to see what stage has 
actually been reached in this dual development of theory and practice, to 
analyse the prevailing doctrines, follow the course of ideological development, 
and assess the strength of the existing organizations and the effect of 
propaganda. 

It is more difficult than might be supposed to make a proper study of the 
philosophy of federalism for, at one extremity, federalism is connected with 
the idea of administrative decentralization and, at the other, with the grandiose 
schemes for a World State. In some countries, the federal system has been the 
answer to the practical difficulty of accommodating different nationalities side 
by side in a single State; in others, it has been the counter to State encroach- 
ment and the regimentation or “atomization” of a nation. 

While making no claim to rigorous exactitude, I think it may be possible 
to distinguish three different currents of thought on federalism, in the Soviet 
Union, France and the Anglo-Saxon countries (representing, at one and the 
same time, three types and three instances; there are, of course, other instances, 
but they can be assimilated to one or other of the existing types). 

First. Russia, in the form in which it had been built up by the Tsars, was an 
empire containing many national groups, founded and maintained, like all 
empires, mainly by force. The doctrine of the Bolsheviks, on the other hand, 
involved the rejection of all imperialistic practices, and liberty for the peoples 
to choose their own lot. The federal doctrine. emerges logically as the means 
of reconciling the imperial tradition with the theory of freedom for the various 
national groups. Before the 1917 revolution, Stalin was an exponent of the 
theory of nationalities, having devoted to this question the only theoretical 
essay which he had published before he became the head of the Soviet Union. 
He also played a decisive part in determining the status of the minor 
nationalities. It would be interesting to discover, from a survey of Soviet 
writings, what conception was—and is still—held of the relationship between 
the national group and the federal State within a self-styled Socialist society. 
Needless to say, in this as in all other cases, doctrine is only more or less 
remotely related to practice. But the philosophical statement and solution 
of the problem of national groups in application to the Socialist State is, in 
itself, an interesting factor in the history of ideas. 

Second. In France, the doctrine of federalism, at least as a general conception 
of politics and social life, is of recent development. The former France, 
gradually built up by the extension of the royal demesne, was a complex, 
composite construction. The various provinces were still independently 
represented. Legal, fiscal and administrative uniformity was by no means 
everywhere to be found throughout the kingdom. But the modern State, 
formed gradually by royal government, displayed a tendency towards cen- 
tralization, which the Revolution in turn adopted and carried to its logical 
conclusion. From many points of view, “federal ideas” are akin to anti- 
democratic ideas, championing the concrete against the abstract, definite 
freedoms against freedom in general, natural communities against the isolated 
individual at the mercy of the arbitrary power of the State. The position of 
federalism in relation to the various ideological schools might also be 
considered. Some supporters of federalism are Socialistic in outlook, while 
others tend to the Conservative view; representatives of both the Right and 
Left are to be found among them. The federal doctrine as set forth by the 
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philosophers of the movement in France is more “comprehensive” than the 
doctrines of the political parties, ranging in its application from the smallest 
groups to the supra-national State, and yet it is not comparable to a political 
programme. Why? Because it suggests a plan of reform and, in the broader 
sphere, a scheme of social organization, but does not advance reasons for the 
accession of any particular group to power (which is the pre-requisite for any 
party programme). 

Third. In the Anglo-Saxon countries, we find no such opposition between 
federalism and democratic practice. In the past at least, democracy has not 
necessarily been connected with centralization and State control. Considera- 
tion for natural communities and local or regional self-government has not 
been specifically characteristic of either the Right or the Left. There was no 
apparent need for federal theory to adopt a combative attitude towards 
democracy in the development of thought because the form of democracy 
in question had been evolved and was inspired by conservative Liberalism 
rather than revolutionary Liberalism, and aimed at decentralization, not 
centralization. 

My object in these remarks is not to draw attention to results but to suggest 
a basis for research in the field of the history of ideas. What position do federal 
theories hold in the most typical political traditions of the West? What place 
are they accorded in Marxist theory? How far are they accepted or rejected 
by the French school of democratic thought? What place do they hold in the 
British and American schools of democratic theory? 

Needless to say, these three cases do not cover the full historical field. 
Useful comparisons might be made with the factors characteristic of federal 
doctrine to be found in the political traditions of other civilizations (such as 
those of the Far East). Within our own Western civilization, the federal 
system has actually been or is still applied in ordinary practice in Switzerland 
and Germany. It would be interesting and helpful to make a study of the 
theory of federalism which has there been evolved and to determine the place 
it occupies in present ideological conflicts. Which were the parties which 
supported federalism, and which centralization, in German politics during 
the past century? What reasons were advanced by each side to justify its choice? 

It would perhaps be well to carry research deeper into the history of thought 
and to establish the relationship between the two concepts of empire and 
federation. In my view, several historical instances suitable for the conduct or 
such research might be found: in the past, the Germanic Holy Roman Empire, 
and in modern times, the Austro-Hungarian Empire and the Commonwealth. 
In particular, a historical study of the trend of thought in the last decades of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire would, in my opinion, be extremely useful. Several 
thinkers and statesmen under the dual monarchy were convinced that the only 
means of preserving the Hapsburg empire, and, with it, the generally advan- 
tageous unity of the Danube basin, was gradually to convert it into a form of 
federal organization, granting the various nationalities included in it complete 
equality of status. Similarly, the gradual transformation of the concept of the 
British Empire into that of the Commonwealth might be followed out, although 
this transformation has been a matter of fact rather than theory, and the 
progress of the movement is to be seen in the reform of institutions rather than 
in academic thought. But, in both the British Empire and the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire, it is impossible to separate the history of events from the 
history of thought. (The distinction we have suggested is purely formal. 
Certain studies included in this first section are closely linked with others 
which will be mentioned in the following section.) 
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To conclude this first part of our scheme, we may mention a very simple 
line of research, limited in scope but not devoid of interest as a means of 
determining the political strength of federalism. It would be well to analyse 
the structure of. the movements in the various countries which have undertaken 
the championship of the federal doctrine. How many members does the federal 
movement possess in the different European countries? Whence are they 
drawn? Are they a political force? Who are their leaders? In this connexion, 
we should take into account not only the movements explicitly styling 
themselves federal, but also movements inspired by similar ideas such as that 
for a World State, associated with Garry Davis, and that for a federation of 
the Atlantic countries, associated with Clarence Streit. 


THE FEDERAL IDEA IN PRACTICE 


If we accept federalism’s own very broad definition of its substance, we seem 
to be confronted with a major difficulty the moment we turn from theory to 
practice. Which of the practical features of federalism should, for preference, 
be selected for study? Does not the whole trend towards centralization, do 
not all efforts to secure decentralization, fall more or less definitely under this 
heading? Is it possible to single out certain special features of federalism in 
practice which it is important to study with particular care? 

In this connexion, I would venture to make the following suggestion: in 
one sense the whole controversy regarding administrative centralization and 
decentralization is bound up with the question of federalism. It is important 
to distinguish between federalism and decentralization. On the other hand, 
as the federated States surrender their functions to the federal Government, 
federalism comes more and more to resemble simply a method of decentraliza- 
tion. It, would therefore be interesting to consider how far, in the countries 
which describe themselves as federations, federalism has resisted the tendency 
towards centralization in the State. Secondly, where centralization has 
carried the day, it would be well to examine, by comparing the various 
historical examples, how far this development was inevitable or might have 
been avoided, and to determine what are the forces which tend to bring about 
the gradual deterioration of federalism. 

Let us develop these brief remarks in greater detail. The Soviet Union and 
Yugoslavia are federal States. Each of the federal republics has its own govern- 
ment or even its own assembly. What functions are, in practice, exercised by 
the federal republics? Are they really free in the use of their language and 
the development of their culture? How far does such freedom extend, having 
regard to the authoritarian character of official doctrine? Theoretically, the 
federated republics are entitled to secede. Has the right of secession any 
meaning once the central authority is in the hands of a party which tolerates 
no opposition and no rival parties which might one day legally oust it? Special 
research into the part played by the federal republics in economic planning 
would be even more important. Are they executive organs? Consultative? 
In what fields of activity do they retain a certain measure of power? Apart 
from the overall aims of the plan, are there any economic, industrial or 
agricultural activities, on a more restricted scale, over which the federal 
republics retain control? Secondly, from the psychological (leaving aside the 
political) point of view, how are loyalty to the national group and loyalty to 
the Soviet Union combined? Have sources of friction between national 
groups been eliminated or reduced? Is the sense of loyalty to the State 
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a political growth or is it more deeply rooted in Russian patriotism? 

Admittedly, such research is by no means easy to conduct. Freedom to 
carry out investigations on the spot would be essential. The investigation has 
a close bearing on politicial conflicts. But sociology and political science cannot 
confine themselves to undisturbed areas isolated from the quarrels which 
divide humanity; they have rather to examine the subjects of these quarrels, 
and what is at stake in them, as calmly and dispassionately as possible. 

The case of present-day England is probably one of the most interesting. 
The United Kingdom has always preserved certain features of the federal 
system. Scotland enjoys a certain measure of administrative independence. 
Wales is asking for more. Moreover, until about 20 years ago, the local, 
district, municipal and regional authorities used to exercise most of the 
functions of administrative government. Ministries supervised rather than 
directed operations. Schools and churches symbolized the natural associations 
which in the course of history had developed in a haphazard way which 
would have horrified the advocates of rationalization and centralization, but 
with a spontaneity which delighted all exponents of the theory of gradual 
evolution, who were opposed to the creation of artificial organizations by law 
or by State action. 

Today, a dual process is to be seen in operation, which should be very 
carefully analysed. The sense of independence, in Scotland and Wales, is far 
from dying out but, on the contrary, appears to be growing stronger. Scottish 
and Welsh demands are more forceful and more ambitious than they were 
25 years ago. But, at the same time, the number of administrative departments 
entirely controlled by the central Ministries in London is going up. It is 
extremely important that the course of these two apparently contrary 
movements should be followed. 

The centralized services include such matters as social security, health 
and medicine, precautions against fire, etc. The departments in which the 
sense of regional independence is most apparent are those concerned with 
education or, more generally, with cultural matters. A study of the English 
case might be particularly instructive in regard to all questions concerning 
the distribution of administrative powers between the various parts of the 
system—municipalities, districts, regions; where appropriate, the Govern- 
ments of the federal States and the central Government. At the same time, 
efforts might be made to find the answer to one question of particular impor- 
tance, namely, what are the factors responsible for the development of cen- 
tralization? In the case of the fire services technical convenience may well 
have been the decisive factor. With regard to social insurance, surely there 
were signs, from the outset, of a doctrinal determination to centralize the 
service? The social security system in Great Britain should be compared with 
that of a fully federal country such as Switzerland, in order to determine what 
measure of centralization is technically inevitable and what measure is due to 
political preference or doctrine. 

Another interesting subject for study in connexion with the British case 
is the extent to which economic planning leads to the stifling of local self- 
government and to the strengthening of the central administrative departments. 
Do the regional authorities wield an effective influence in economic matters? 
Do they tend to maintain, foster or develop a feeling that the county or the 
city is a regional unit on its own? In what bodies are the powers conferred 
upn othe Government by the Town and Country Planning Act vested? In 
this case, the investigation should be conducted not only from the remote 
seclusion of the study, but also in the field. Such methods as those used by 
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Lynd in his famous Middletown might be employed. How does town planning 
actually work? Does it result in a strengthening or weakening of the sense of 
community in the town? 

The case of the United States of America would be even more instructive 
with regard to the question of maintaining the federal system in a modern 
State. There is almost no limit to the possible avenues for investigation. We 
shall simply suggest a few ideas for guidance. 

The United States have succeeded in avoiding, over an enormous stretch 
of territory, the setting up of those internal customs barriers, currency re- 
strictions or commodity quotas which have paralysed and are still paralysing 
the rational development of European economy. In other words, it has been 
possible to safeguard the basic principles of the economic unity of the United 
States. How has this been achieved? What factors have been operative in 
bringing it about? Have the individual States been tempted to introduce direct 
of indirect customs duties? What constitutional authorities have been used to 
suppress any such inclinations? What part has been played by the Supreme 
Court? 

From another point of view, it would be of some interest to investigate which 
parties have benefited from the economic unification of the country or, more 
precisely, how the benefits of economic unity have been distributed among 
the various States. What accounts for the enormous difference between 
the standards of living in different States and, in particular, between the South 
and the North? What accounts for the localization of industry and the concen- 
tration of the major industries ? Have natural factors alone (distribution of 
mineral deposits and sources of energy) been operative? Have railway carriage- 
rates and other direct or indirect advantages also had an influence and, if so, 
what? 

Finally, consideration might be given to the course of events in a matter 
which is of particular interest to exponents of the theory and practice of 
European unity. To what extent has social and financial legislation been 
made uniform? Hitherto, social insurance contributions, allowances, etc., 
have been lower for American business undertakings than for European 
businesses. The need for standardization has thus been, at all events, less 
pressing. Nevertheless, it would be worth while to study the experience of 
America in connexion with the questions which are now exercising the minds 
of the European States themselves. 

In both Great Britain and the United States of America, the universal or 
almost universal use of a single language and the sense of loyalty to the State 
made it unlikely that the federal State would break up into rival national 
groups and very considerably reduced the danger of separatism (in the United 
States, this danger was finally removed only as the result of a terrible civil 
war). In Switzerland, the diversity of languages and cultural traditions seems 
to present a much more serious risk. The Swiss case, therefore, provides a 
possibility of analysing the relationship between local and regional patriotism, 
on the one hand, and loyalty to the federal State, on the other. How did this 
loyalty develop and gradually increase in strength? How has it been preserved 
without recourse to centralization? To what extent has administrative, legis- 
lative and cultural diversity been maintained without weakening the central 
State? It is often said that Switzerland is such a special case that no general 
conclusions can be drawn from a study of it. This comment is undoubtedly 
true, but theré are definite reasons for the peculiarity of any special case, 
which it would be well to elucidate. 

The Soviet Union, Great Britain, the United States of America and Switzer- 
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land by no means constitute an exhaustive list. Germany and Canada might 
both be considered. Australia is also a federal State, and certain reforms 
(such as those relating to the banks) have given rise to conflicts of theory and 
practice in connexion with the federal system. There too, the relation between 
economic planning and State structure has produced problems, some of which 
have been satisfactorily solved. : 


THE FORMATION OF SUPRA-NATIONAL FEDERATIONS 


The surveys outlined in the foregoing two sections furnish, as it were, a practical 
introduction to this third heading in our study, which would be of wider 
theoretical and practical significance. The federal system of the Soviet Union 
is the outcome of the cultural autonomy accorded by the central State, within 
strictly defined limits, to States or national groups which are welded together 
by the strength of an empire. The American federation was freely constituted 
by States which had just emerged from a war conducted in common, populated 
by a relatively uniform stock, and with no tradition of militant nationalism 
behind them. The British State, which was united some centuries ago by 
various royal marriages, is unitary rather than federal. The Commonwealth 
which has developed out of the gradual break-up of an empire, represents a 
state of mind or community of experience rather than a federation. The Swiss 
Cantons had lived their lives together for long years before they united to 
form a federal State. None of these instances is comparable with the type of 
federation whose creation is advocated as a means of stabilizing international 
relations, which would be composed of nation-states, proud of their historical 
independence and of their allegedly or apparently absolute sovereignty. The 
investigations suggested above relate rather to the first tendency to be seen in 
the federal movement, the tendency towards devolution. How can we embark 
on a practical study of the second tendency, the tendency to deprive the 
nation-state of certain prerogatives of sovereignty and to transfer them to a 
federal State? 

One line of approach, on which we shall merely touch briefly, would be to 
analyse the international agreements already concluded, which have in fact 
conferred certain powers of decision on various supra-national organizations. 
There are far more of these agreements than is generally supposed, ranging 
from postal conventions to currency agreements. Certain Specialized Agencies, 
such as FAO, have in fact distributed world resources among the nations on the 
basis of supra-national considerations. The International Labour Office draws 
up international agreements which States may, or may not, ratify as 
they please. The International Monetary Fund already marks a step forward 
in the development of a supra-national authority, as the signatory States 
renounce the right to take certain important decisions on their own initiative 
(e.g. a change of more than 10 per cent in the value of their currency). Expe- 
rience has shown, however, that in practice States have still been able to 
evade or infringe the regulations they have endorsed. 

Leaving aside the scientific study of public international law and of the 
Specialized Agencies of the United Nations, what other avenues are open to us 
for a practical study of the federal system in its application to nation-states? 
It seems to me to be advisable to make a distinction between two aspects of the 
investigation, one political and the other economic. 

The study of State federations from the economic point of view includes 
empirical and theoretical investigation. 
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On the empirical side, historical examples should be investigated and 
conclusions drawn from them. There are at least two such examples known to 
us: the German Zollverein and the constitution of the Swiss Federation. Many 
historical works have, of course, been written on these two subjects, but I 
think it probable that economists and sociologists might find constructive ideas 
for dealing with our present-day problems in these works. Why was the Zoll- 
verein accepted with relatively little difficulty? Why did it not give rise to 
serious disturbances? Is the main reason to be found in the comparative simpli- 
city of the economic structure or in the fact that the individual economies 
were not organized on a State basis? The economic unification of the Swiss 
Cantons was not brought about without difficulties and conflicts. There 
again, the past may have much to teach us. 

Similarly, the action now being taken for the promotion of the Benelux 
union and the Franco-Italian union would provide an interesting subject for 
investigation. What is the attitude of the various groups concerned in Belgium, 
the Netherlands, France and Italy? What is the attitude of the political parties 
and members of the Government? 

For some years past, economists have been conducting a minute analysis of 
the problems raised by attempts to secure a customs union or an economic 
union between two or more States. After the initial stage of customs unification 
(the standardization of duties on products imported from the outside), 
what are the other stages in the process of developing a union? Should the first 
step be to abolish customs duties between the parties to the union, or should 
customs duties be retained and quantitative restrictions removed? The first 
alternative has been adopted by the Benelux negotiators, while the second is 
recommended by most economists. Secondly, there have been long discussions 
covering both theory and practice, on the measure of uniformity which is 
essential for economic unity. Is it necessary to standardize social security 
contributions? Direct taxation? Indirect taxation? Each of these questions 
necessitates complex research, with regard both to theory and to actual 
practice. (What in fact is the line adopted in existing federations?) 

In a wider sphere, one most important question arises in connexion with 
any attempt at economic federation. What type of economic system is to be 
adopted by the federation? How much independence will the federated 
States retain under each type? Economic unification by central direction and 
planning is obviously feasible, but this solution will mean transferring the 
maximum authority to the central State. What likelihood is there that national 
States will agree to a system which does not limit the transfer of sovereignty 
to the bare minimum required for the effective constitution of the federation 
but, on the contrary, extends the scope of functions transferred to an excessive 
degree? Even with a liberal or semi-liberal system, a considerable measure of 
sovereignty will have to be transferred, necessarily covering foreign trade, 
currency and certain aspects of the financial system. 

This brings us to the second heading in the study of the application of the 
federal system to nation-states: the establishment of a federal State in 
the political field. In this respect, even fewer examples of practice are 
available than in the economic field. Neither the American nor the Swiss 
precedent can be regarded as representative. It is, of course, possible to 
investigate the joint organizations which have come into being on a regional 
or world-wide basis since the war, and to show that the much-discussed 
transfer of sovereignty has, in more than one instance, already been effected 
without attracting attention. But there is an enormous gulf between these 
limited, partial transfers and the transfers which would be necessary for the 
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formation of regional federations combining two or more independent States: 
The political theorist can hardly do more than visualize the necessary distri- 
bution of powers. The customs unions between Belgium and the Netherlands 
or France and Italy may perhaps provide examples of gradual unification. 
There is as yet no instance of political federation, in the proper sense of the 
term, born of the rational conviction that the progress of history necessitates a 
larger unit than the nation-state. 


The foregoing outline will, I hope, give some idea of the extent of the problems 
arising and the great variety of possible research which it is desirable to carry 
out. Federalism is, in fact, closely bound up with the anxieties and problems 
exercising contemporary societies. It represents at once a reaction against 
the line which developments are seen to be following (the almost unlimited 
expansion of the central State) and the longing for a lasting peace esta- 
blished neither on the tyrannical domination of an empire nor on the 
uncertain balance of rival powers. In opposition to state centralization, the 
supporters of federal union wish to revive the natural, intermediate associations 
and communities; in opposition to the double threat of imperial dominion 
and international anarchy, they wish to set up a supra-national State by 
free agreement between national States. 

In the foregoing pages, we have deliberately left aside purely theoretical 
investigations concerning the intrinsic value of this political philosophy. 
Nor have we made mention of the possible lines of research on the “‘commu- 
nities” to which the supporters of federal union so often refer, on the measure 
of vitality they preserve, on the form of representation to be accorded them, 
and on the relationship between political representatives elected in accordance 
with the classic procedure of democracy and the representatives of these 
so-called natural communities. This is not because there is no point in such 
research; on the contrary, it would make it possible to define the contribution 
which these natural local and professional associations might make to the 
rejuvenation of the parliamentary democracies. But, so far as such research 
is actually feasible, it would fall within section II, concerning enquiries into 
the factors responsible for administrative centralization and the limits within 
which it is confined. 

Fundamentally, the two main themes derive immediately from the two 
basic ambitions of the federal movement. Is the excessive accretion of the 
functions of the central State inevitable? Is there no means of overcoming 
the absolute sovereignty of the nation-state? Once the implications of these 
two questions are understood, there will be no difficulty in expanding the 
summary outline contained in this brief survey. A practical study of the prob- 
lems of federalism necessitates, basically, the comparison of a philosophy 
of history with the facts of society. Needless to say, this comparison must 
necessarily be imperfect and incomplete. But once its urgency and vital 
significance are appreciated, it may impart an equal stimulus to both practice 
and study. 





THE DYNAMICS OF POLITICAL 
INTEGRATION IN FEDERAL SYSTEMS 


WERNER S. LANDECKER 


PRACTICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PROPOSED STUDY 


It seems to be generally recognized that formal organization is a necessary 
instrument for the maintenance of peaceful relations within and among large 
populations. Like any instrument, it can be more or less adequately designed. 
As an instrument of peace it can, therefore, be either more or less effective. 
This is not to say that formal organization, if adequately designed, will, by 
itself, make peace and order secure; organization is merely one phase of the 
total set of social conditions under which people act. The organizational 
structure of an industrial plant may be most adequately designed as a means of 
high morale in the plant, yet production may be severely disturbed by indus- 
trial strife as a result of social tensions in the community. Likewise, inter- 
national conflicts cannot be fully controlled by organizational means—sources 
of international tension do not lie necessarily within the framework of inter- 
national organization. Resulting frictions may be so intense that they cannot 
be overcome by procedures which are part of, or which could be included in, 
the United Nations Organization. 

While then the practical significance of organizational design is in certain 
ways limited, it is nevertheless considerable. There is no other way of reducing 
a complex problem than by a series of mutually supplementary approaches, 
each of which is merely a partial contribution to the problem. The development 
of safety devices as part of the equipment of automobiles is deemed worth while, 
although it is realized that traffic accidents occur in spite of such devices. 
Similarly, the problem of international conflicts will not be solved by the 
development of organizational designs; but it can be materially reduced 
thereby. Organizational design bears another resemblance to the work of the 
safety engineer. In both fields the effectiveness of the design is dependent upon 
the research. The practitioner—engineer or statesman—can benefit from the 
findings of the scientist. If practical decisions have to be made for which a 
basis in scientific knowledge is lacking, it would seem advisable to initiate and 
facilitate research which is relevant to such decisions, 

The study of the dynamics of political integration involves research from 
which practical lessons can be derived. The assumptions underlying the 
present enquiry are:—that in the course of time the members of the United 
Nations Organization will be faced with the question whether its effectiveness 
can be enhanced by organizational changes; that this question calls for scien- 
tific knowledge based on the investigation of relevant precedents; that research 
of this kind has not been undertaken to the extent of permitting valid con- 
clusions; and, finally, that such research is feasible and can be planned so that 
it will yield scientific knowledge. 

Generally speaking, the problems that need to be answered by research 
are centred around the relationship between organization and integration, 

e., between a formal system of organization and the social integration or 
cohesion among its members. This involves, first of all, the question of how 
organizational devices can be employed most effectively as factors contributing 
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to a high degree of integration, resulting in peaceful and harmonious 
social relations. It is feasible and fruitful to study this question within the 
broader context of the dynamics of political integration in general. Research 
may well show that reciprocal cause and effect relationships exist among 
whatever mechanisms are operative towards international integration. If this is 
the case, knowledge obtained of any one set of factors will contribute to an 
understanding of the manner in which other factors function. 

Research is also needed on another facet of the relationship between organi- 
zation and integration in federal systems. It is apparent that organization 
is not independent of integration. Organization does not occur in a social 
vacuum. It presupposes some degree of integration. Moreover, it is likely that 
weak integration limits the amount of organization which is feasible. It may 
be that different degrees of integration vary in their tolerance for organization, 
It is even possible that integration is adversely affected by an amount of 
organization which is in excess of what a given degree of integration will bear. 
This hypothesis underlies the statement that too rapid a development of inter- 
national organization might possibly foster antagonistic reactions in the form 
of a strengthened isolationism or nationalism. This is an important point for 
research. A careful investigation is needed to determine what measures of 
organization are practical at different levels of integration. 

The research problem is like the task of building a strong shelter on rather 
weak foundations. The construction of the shelter itself has to be so solid as to 
provide a maximum of security. If too massive, however, the building will not 
offer security because threatened with collapse by the weak foundations. The 
task, therefore, is to discover how much weight the foundations will support 
and, secondly, to find out how to give the shelter as much solidity as possible 
without causing the foundations to cave in. 

Actually, one is faced with two additional complexities in dealing with 
problems of international organization. First, in a social system the distinction 
between foundation and superstructure is not as clear-cut as it is in the work 
of the construction engineer. A reciprocal relationship exists between an 
organizational structure and the underlying social integration. An organiza- 
tion can acquire institutional character and thereby exert an integrative 
influence of its own. The problem then is how to construct the building so that it 
will solidify its own foundation, i.e. how to strengthen integration through 
organization. 

A second complication is that the scientific knowledge basic to organiza- 
tional design still needs to be assembled. It is as if the construction engineer 
had to become a research physicist and chemist before he could hope to solve 
his engineering problem. The present state of knowledge regarding questions 
of international organization is so limited that basic research is needed. Such 
research must proceed from the premise that the practical problems to be 
solved are not unprecedented. The study of precedents furnishes a basis from 
which guiding principles for planned action can be developed. The experi- 
mental construction of artificial precedents constitutes another, supplementary, 
basis for research as will be suggested later in this article. 

Research design to aid in future decisions sometimes encounters the objection 
that every concrete event is unique. Since all historical events are unique, it 
is claimed, they cannot be used as precedents for present or future situations 
which are unique in their own way. Actually, scientists who conduct research 
for practical purposes do not deny that the world is full of unique phenomena. 
They realize, however, that uniqueness is a matter of degree. In comparison 
with each other, a number of situations can be more or less unique, unique in 
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many respects or unique in few respects. Unique and common properties are 
often combined with each other. It is as much of a fallacy to disregard pro- 
perties which are shared as to disregard those which differ from case to case. 
Research data from which practical conclusions are drawn need not be perfect 
precedents; they rarely are. They need not be perfect replicas of each other or 
of the emergent situation to which their lessons apply. It is enough that com- 
mon characteristics exist. Conclusions drawn from the study of precedents are 
applicable to a practical situation to the extent to which this situation and its 
precedents have characteristics in common. The greater the discrepancies are, 
the less useful such conclusions will be. The first task of research with a view 
to action is, therefore, to select as data the closest possible approximations to 
the practical situation. 

International organization is an organization of groups rather than of indi- 
viduals, and each of these groups has had a tradition of autonomy. For this 
phase of international organization there are precedents in varying degrees of 
approximation.The tentative research programme lists examples which range 
from the firmly established nation-states to limited organizational arrange- 
ments among sovereign nations. In all these instances, a process of gradual 
consolidation among previously independent groups can be observed, and 
stimuli as well as obstacles to this process can be studied. In principle, therefore, 
the cases listed can be considered as relevant data for research. 

It would not seem, however, that all cases constitute equal approximations 
to a system of international organization. The organizational pattern of the 
nation-state, like France, and even of the federal State, such as Brazil, is so 
highly centralized that its significance for problems of international organiza- 
tion is very limited. The prospects of the emergence of a federal State of 
a world-wide scope are remote. A detailed analysis of the organization of a 
federal, let alone a more highly centralized, State has little to offer for the design 
of international organization within the limits of what would seem feasible in 
the near future. What can be studied profitably is the rise of national and 
federal States from an earlier decentralized stage in their development. Such 
evolutionary studies might show that even in a rudimentary system of organiza- 
tion comparable to the loose pattern of international organization, factors 
are operative which favour an increasing consolidation of that system. The 
study of the rise of relatively centralized systems of organization should be 
useful also in providing a basis for estimating the amount of social integration 
required for a more highly organized system than is represented by the United 
Nations Organization in its present form. 

It would seem, however, that more rewarding for a detailed analysis are 
those federal systems which are structurally most like the existing pattern of 
international organization. These are called “confederations” and are charac- 
terized by a high degree of autonomy left to their member-states. It is this 
characteristic which would give the study of confederations considerable 
relevance for problems of international organization. 

Several scholars have stressed the importance of research on confederations 
and federal systems in general as a source of scientific knowledge from which 
clues for international organization can be derived.1 The amount of research 
already done is sufficient to show the fruitfulness of a systematic, comparative 
study of federal systems. 

In the first place, nearly every instance of federalism has been subjected to 


1 See e.g. Benson, George C. S. and Mabel G., “‘Unexplored Problems of Federalism”, New Commonwealth Quarterly, 


Vol. 1939-40, 216 ff., and Mosely, Philip E., Supranational Organization and Cooperation of the Democracies, 
New York, Social Science Research Council, 1941, p. 29 ff. 
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some amount of historical investigation. Most of this kind of work is but in- 
directly relevant to the problems of international organization because of a 
preponderance of historical accounts which are strictly descriptive and limited 
to a single federal system. In the absence of a comparative approach, such 
material tells the story of a specific sequence of historical events. No answer is 
given to the question whether any of the cause and effect relations discovered 
in the concrete instance is expressive of a causal regularity likely to manifest 
itself in other federal systems. Furthermore, since any description is neces- 
sarily selective, studies of the history of a federal system do not necessarily stress 
those aspects of the system on which information is needed. Nevertheless, the 
greatest possible use should be made of descriptive studies which live up to 
modern standards of historical scholarship. Where such studies exist, primary 
source material will have to be examined only in order to fill gaps in the 
published accounts or for the sake of a more detailed analysis than the author 
has provided. A number of comparative studies of federal systems have been 
undertaken. Some of these are limited in scope and compare relatively few 
instances of federalism with each other.1 Generally speaking, the existing 
literature provides useful background information but needs to be implemented 
by more detailed studies, concerned to a greater extent with data from the 
history of confederations and geared more directly to problems of international 
organization. 

It would seem, then, that a major research effort which would scrutinize a 
considerable number of federal systems, particularly confederations, still 
needs to be carried out. The larger the number is of cases studied, the better 
the chances will be of arriving at accurate conclusions. The conclusions 
emanating from this research would be of a general character, stating regu- 
larities in relationships among broad types of political phenomena. 


METHODS OF RESEARCH 


A major goal of the proposed investigation is to discover factors which influence 
the integration among the members of a federal system either as favorable 
stimuli or as obstacles. A difficult problem of method is created by this task. 
The problem is to find a procedure which would make it possible to distinguish 
factors with integrative or disintegrative functions from a host of accompanying 
circumstances which are also present in the same federal system. If, for example, 
in the development of a particular federal system a manifest gain in integra- 
tion occurred, the methodological task would be to isolate those characteris- 
tics of the system which contributed to this result from other characteristics 
of the same system which were not involved in this causal linkage.} 

It must be admitted at the outset that there are no devices available by 


1 These include: (a) studies of federalism in ancient Greece: Boak, A. E. R., “Greek Interstate Association”, 
American Journal of International Law, Vol. XV, 1921, p. 375 ff. Freeman, Edward A., History of Federal 
Government, Vol. I, London and Cambridge, MacMillan and Co., 1863; (b) studies of federal organization and 
federalist movements in Germany, Austria and the Danubian area: Schlesinger, Rudolf, Federalism in Central 
and Eastern Europe, London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., Ltd., 1945; (c) studies of German federalism 
in comparison with American federalism: Brecht, Arnold, Federalism and R lism in Germany, New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1945; (d) studies of similarities and differences in the federal systems of the U.S.A., 
Canada, Australia and Switzerland : Wheare, Kenneth Clinton, Federal Government, London, Oxford University 
Press, 1946 ; (e) studies considering briefly a large number of federal systems : Greaves, H. R. G., Federal Union 
in Practice, London, George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1940; Hart, A. B., Introduction to the Study of Federal 
Government, Harvard Historical Monographs, No. 2, Boston, Ginn and Co., 1891; Keith, A. Berriedale, Feder- 
ation: Its Nature and Conditions, Historical Association Pamphlet, No. 123, London, Wyman and Sons, Ltd., 
1942; Le Fur, Louis, Etat Fédéral et Confédération d’Etats, Paris, Marchal et Billard, 1896; Marriott, J. A. R., 
Federalism and the Problem of the Small State, London, George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1943. 
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which this could be accomplished to perfection, owing to the complexity of 
the data and the lack of rigid laboratory controls. It is also true, however, 
that research methods become increasingly refined in proportion as experience 
with a research problem increases. While there is considerable room for the 
further development of scientific procedure, research methods are available 
now which would contribute to the reliability of the findings. Since research 
on federal systems would deal largely with historical materials, research me- 
thods developed by historians would be among those employed. In addition 
to standard historical methods, which need not be discussed here, two devices 
can be suggested which are of more directly sociological significance. One of 
these would involve intensive case analysis, the other the use of experimental 


groups. 
Intensive Case Analysis 


It would seem that two methodological requirements have to be met if one 
wishes to ascertain the existence of causal relations within the vast complex of 
phenomena contained in a federal system. In the first place, it is necessary for 
the researcher to arrange his data in such a manner that he is confronted with 
a relatively limited number of phenomena in his search for causal relations. 
There is no way in which one could take a federal system as a whole, with all 
of its characteristics and in all of its stages, and determine its causal processes 
with any degree of accuracy. In order to arrive at conclusions with a reasonable 
degree of reliability, more limited areas of investigation have to be set up. 
Given a limited number of facts to be studied, a second requirement is to 
probe as fully as possible into causal connexions which appear as plausible, 

Hunches as to existence of cause and effect relations must be tested 
empirically by a detailed examination of the evidence. 

’ In order to reduce the area of investigation to a manageable size, it is neces- 
sary to select from the total history of a federal system limited sequences of 
events. It is suggested that not a federal system as a whole but each of these 
limited event sequences be taken as the immediate object of the analysis. The 
“case”, as a unit of investigation is often called, would not be the total develop- 
ment of a federal system but an historical episode which for purposes of re- 
search is singled out from its broader historical setting. 

The selection of episodes as cases for research should be guided by two cri- 
teria. First of all, the cases must be relevant to the research problem; they must 
provide material for the study of factors by which the integration among the 
members of the federal system is affected. Secondly, the selection of episodes 
should be oriented towards the goal of restricting, as much as possible, the 
number of factors with which the investigator has to cope in the analysis of 
the case. The sequences of events chosen as data should be of a type, therefore, 
which involves a relatively limited number of causal factors. In the light of 
these two criteria it is recommended that special emphasis be placed on the 
selection of conflict episodes as case material. A “case” would consist, then, of 
the history of a conflict situation within a federal system. It would contain 
the sequence of events from the earliest known beginnings of the conflict to 
the last phase which can be recognized. Parties to the conflict may be member 
States of the federal system in relation to one another and in relation to agencies 
of the federal system as a whole. 

The study of conflict in a federal system is a convenient way of observing its 
integration. This is one reason why it is recommended that conflict episodes 
be selected as data for research. Conflicts will reach only minor proportions and 
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their settlement will be obtained without much difficulty if the degree of inte- 
gration prevailing in a federal system is relatively high. Weak integration will 
express itself in severe and destructive conflict. In fact, conflict is the most 
important manifestation of weak integration among nations inasmuch as 
prevention of conflict is the main goal of international organization. The 
practical aim of the study of federal systems is to find out how integration can 
be achieved as manifested in an effective control of conflict. For other aspects 
of the proposed research it will be necessary to design different indices of 
integration, especially when it comes to measuring integration as a condition 
for organization. In the present context, however, integration is not viewed as 
a condition but as the intended consequence of organization. As the objective 
of social planning, integration is virtually synonymous with the control of 
conflict. 

The selection of conflict cases is instrumental in limiting the number of 
factors with which the researcher has to deal and thus reduces the complexity 
of the research problem. The experience of causal research has suggested the 
general conclusion that it is a great deal more difficult to disentangle the factors 
contributing to a state of harmony and adjustment than those which tend to 
disturb it.1 Apparently, any interdependent system, whether physical or 
social, is held together and kept functioning by the interplay of a large number 
of factors. It is for this reason that it would not be a promising beginning for 
the study of any kind of system to focus the investigation directly on causes of 
equilibrium, co-ordination, or integration. 

Disturbances in a system are more susceptible to causal analysis. Presumably 
this is the case because fewer factors seem to be required to interfere with a 
system than to maintain its balance. Some illustrations might help in clarifying 
this point. The question of how equilibrium is created and maintained in an 
economic system is notoriously difficult to answer. It is a less formidable task 
to determine some sources of disequilibrium such as technological unemploy- 
ment or labour-management disputes, and to trace these to their underlying 
conditions. In the development of psychology it is noteworthy that modern 
personality theory had its origin in the analysis of personality maladjustment. 
The sociologist has learned more from the analysis of family tensions than from 
the direct observation and study of the harmonious functioning of families. 

A major problem involved in applying to questions of international organiza- 
tion research findings obtained in the study of federal systems of the past is 
to make sure that these findings are not based on characteristics of federal 
systems which are absent in international organization. With very few excep- 
tions, if any, the federal systems of the past were characterized by a much 
higher degree of cultural similarity among their member States than exists 
among the nations of the world. The relative homogeneity in the cultural 
aspects of the earlier federal systems may have affected the manner in which 
they were integrated. It may have had its own integrative influence and 
thereby it may have strengthened the integrative function of the other factors. 
Therefore, one may ask whether the same factor which has integrative functions 
under conditions of relative homogeneity in cultural respects may not lack 
such functions or be actually disintegrative in an international organization 
with its much greater heterogeneity of culture. 

In terms of research methodology, the problem is to hold constant the 
influence of cultural homogeneity while the analysis is concerned with other 
factors as variables. The use of conflict cases as data is suggested here as a 


1 Mac Iver, R. M., Social Causation, Boston, Ginn and Co., 1942, p. 153. 
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step towards the solution of this problem. As far as it is known, the function 
of cultural similarity is largely to facilitate peaceful and harmonious relation- 
ships. Therefore, it can be assumed that cultural similarity does not contribute 
significantly to the occurrence of conflicts among the members of a federal 
system. Presumably, the factors which cause conflict and are disintegrative 
among culturally similar units would have the same effect, perhaps even to 
a greater extent, under conditions of less cultural similarity. Thus the selection 
of disintegrative factors from federal systems which are more or less homo- 
geneous culturally is a device by which their cultural homogeneity is held 
relatively constant and which permits the application of findings to a culturally 
less homogeneous system of international organization. 

This approach would not only make it possible to determine disintegrative 
factors which manifest themselves as causes of conflict but would also contri- 
bute to knowledge about integrative factors. In the first place, if it is found 
that a given factor has disintegrative effects, it is often possible to draw the 
inference that a reversal of the same factor would have integrative effects. 
For example, if in a study of conflict cases it were found that differences in 
political values among the member States of federal systems give rise to con- 
flict and therefore are disintegrative, the same evidence would suggest that 
similarities in political values contribute to harmony and are integrative. In 
fact, it would seem that this kind of reasoning from data obtained in conflict 
cases would yield a considerable amount of knowledge as to how the integra- 
tion of a federal system can be strengthened by positive measures. Moreover, 
in instances where a conflict is peacefully terminated, causal factors can be 
discovered within the context of the case history which contribute to the peace- 
ful settlement of the conflict and are thereby instrumental in integration. In 
this manner, conflict cases will provide direct evidence as to the operation of 
integrative factors. 

While it would seem that the use of this method would enhance the 
reliability of the findings, it should not be thought that perfect reliability is 
attainable thereby. The limitations in the existing evidence will constituted 
serious obstacles. Often, it will be impossible to say whether a gap ina causal 
nexus exists because the events were actually not connected or merely because 
evidence of the intervening factors is not available. However, it would be 
impractical perfectionism to abstain from research because its findings are 
likely to be of a somewhat tentative character. In general, the reliability of 
research findings is a matter of degree. Scientific conclusions of considerable, 
even though not perfect reliability, are a more trustworthy guide for action than 
is mere guesswork. The methodological objective of the proposed investigation 
should be to reach the highest degree of reliability which is permitted by the 
data and their limitations. 

The reliability with which a causal nexus is demonstrated depends on the 
degree to which gaps in the evidence are closed. The smaller the number of | 
gaps and the larger the number of links in the evidence is, the higher the degree 
of reliability is with which a causal hypothesis is verified. In accordance with 
this methodological principle, a case analysis must probe into possible connec- 
tions of a causal character with a maximum of intensiveness, i.e. with as much 
attention to detail as is feasible. The reliability of knowledge thus obtained 
can be increased readily by checking against each other the results of different 
case analyses. While the total number of cases will not be sufficient to permit 
the use of refined statistical techniques, at least a simple quantitative test can 
be undertaken by means of a comparative approach. The larger the number 
of federal systems is from which case material is systematically collected, the 
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more valuable the comparison of case analyses would be as a measure of their 
reliability. 

The degree of reliability of findings would be proportionate to the degree 
of their mutual consistency in all comparable cases. Suppose, for example, that 
the analysis of a particular case supports the conclusion that factor A is dis- 
integrative in the sense of contributing to conflict. If the same factor A is present 
in other federal systems, each of these systems would provide case material in 
which the causal function of factor A can be studied. For a maximum of 
reliability, one would expect that the function of factor A as a cause of con- 
flict can be demonstrated in all instances, except where it can be shown that its 
influence was effectively counteracted by accompanying circumstances. What 
is recommended, then, is the combination of the comparative approach and 
of intensive case analyses. 

Causal hypotheses which can be tested in this manner cannot be fully 
enumerated prior to an examination of the data. To some extent, an initial 
inspection of research material will yield hunches, the accuracy of which would 
be determined by a more minute examination of the data. There is little doubt, 
therefore, that problems which can be formulated in this preliminary stage 
will be augmented by new ideas which will flow from the proposed research. 
An exploratory study ? suggests that further research might arrive at answers 
to the following problems: 

Is the promotion of regional compacts within a larger area instrumental 
to the integration of the larger area as a whole? Evidence relevant to this prob- 
lem, would make it possible to assess the manner in which international peace 
might be affected by measures to strengthen such regional systems as the 
Council of Europe and the Pan-American Union. 

What is the effect of external conflict on the internal integration of a federal 
system? It is sometimes thought that tensions in relation to outsiders constitute 
a major integrative force. The principle of international organization, on the 
other hand, aims at the ultimate inclusion of virtually all nations within one 
organizational system. This system would lack the stimulus of an external foe, 
whatever the effects of such stimulus might be. Research to determine the 
effects of external conflict on federal integration would have either of two 
practical consequences. In the first place, it might indicate that in the absence 
of this factor it would not be realistic to plan for as high a degree of integration 
in an all-inclusive international system as has been accomplished in less- 
inclusive federal systems of the past. Secondly, the analysis of the dynamics of 
this factor might suggest the possibility of artificially introducing substitute 
measures which might have an essentially similar function without being 
incompatible with the structure and purposes of international organization. 

How is the integration of a federal system affected by financial relationships 
among its member States? Particularly, do debtor States and creditor States 
tend to react differently to the federal system as a whole? Is the financial 
indebtedness of one State to other States a source of resistance, on the part 
of the debtor State, against the strengthening of federal organization? Such 
resistance, if it were found, could be explained as an attempt to forestall the 
use of federal machinery in support of the legal claims of creditor States. 
Knowledge of this kind might be significant for international loan policies and 
would make it possible to anticipate manifestations of resistance to international 
organization. 

Do cultural values regarding governmental control as such affect the manner 


1 Landecker, Werner S., Integration and Organization in Federal Aggregates, Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 
University of Michigan, 1947. 
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in which a population reacts to federal organization? Does a traditional 
emphasis on restrictions of governmental control constitute a source of resist- 
ance against federal organization and its strengthening? On the other hand, 
does a traditional acceptance of strong government tend to manifest itself in 
more favourable attitudes towards federal organization? If any relationship 
between cultural values regarding governmental control in general and federal 
organization in particular could be demonstrated, even if this relationship 
were quite different from the one suggested above, it would be possible to 
anticipate different national reactions to international organization on the 
basis of cultural comparisons. 

How is social integration in a federal system affected by the amount of 
binding power that is attached to federal acts of legislation? This question 
is particularly relevant to the familiar distinction between federal power to 
act directly on individuals and a more limited federal power to act merely 
on States without establishing obligations for individual citizens. Can any 
conflict in federal systems, among States or between States and federal 
authorities, be traced to either the presence or the absence of federal power to 
act directly on individuals as a contributing factor? If so, a disintegrative condi- 
tion would be discovered which could be expected to have a similar function 
within the framework of international organization. 

If an area of jurisdiction exists within which federal legislation is binding 
on individuals, questions arise as to the effects of the fact that a specific legis- 
lative power is or is not included in this area. Is it more advantageous for 
federal integration to place a particular legislative power within federal or 
within State jurisdiction? It should not be difficult, for example, to find case 
material relevant to the power of taxation. Such material can be examined 
with a view towards the question whether intra-federal conflict can be traced 
either to the presence or the absence of federal power of taxation. 

The same question can be posed with regard to the power of regulating 
interstate commerce. Is it more conducive to harmonious relations among 
States to maintain the jurisdiction of the State over its commerce with other 
States or to place it under federal jurisdiction? Again, the analysis of conflicts 
among States and between federal and State Governments should indicate 
whether either of these two ways of allocating legislative power over interstate 
commerce tends to contribute to conflict. If the case material to be studied 
were selected primarily from the history of confederations rather than from 
that of federal States, as suggested previously, the immediate task of the 
investigator would be to determine the effect of State rather than federal 
jurisdiction in this matter. Similarly, insofar as previously listed problems are 
concerned, research would be focused on the consequences of a lack of federal 
power of taxation and, in general, of a lack of federal power to act directly 
on individuals, since the absence of such power is characteristic of confedera- 
tions in contrast to federal States. 

The procedural phase of legislation is another aspect of federal organization 
which merits study. The unanimity requirement and its less extreme version, 
the veto power, are frequent traits of legislative procedures in confederations. 
What is their effect on the integration among the members of a confederation? 
Can either the presence or the absence of such provisions be shown to have 
influenced the development of conflicts in federal systems? Research is needed 
particularly to determine the effects of unanimity and veto rules under 
conditions of weak integration among member States, which must be expected 
to prevail for some time in international organization. 

If federal assemblies vote by simple or qualified majority, the distribution 
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of votes among the member States is of practical importance. This problem 
exists particularly in federal systems where member States differ considerably 
in political power or population size, or in both respects. Where this is the 
case, research can answer the question of whether social integration is furthered 
or hindered by a distribution of votes among the States in accordance with 
their relative strength or size. There are several ways in which an unequal 
distribution of votes can be accomplished. In unicameral systems, different 
numbers of votes can be allotted to different States. In bi-cameral systems, 
one chamber may provide equal representation for all States, while the other 
chamber may give more representation to relatively large and powerful 
States. What are the consequences of such deviations from the principle of 
equality among States? Can any frictions or other weaknesses in the operation 
of a federal system be explained either as results of deviations from the principle 
of equality or, on the other hand, as the effect of relative equality in voting 
power and an accompanying discrepancy between voting power and political 
power on the part of major member States? 

If provisions are to be made for the judicial settlement of disputes among 
States, are such judicial functions more integrative if they are exercised jointly 
with legislative functions by the same federal agency or if they are exercised 
apart from legislative functions by a different agency? Is a disintegrative 
situation overcome more readily in a procedure in which considerations of 
political expediency can be combined with rules of law, as it is likely to be the 
case in a mixed judicial and legislative procedure, or can a settlement be 
achieved more readily in a procedure which is more nearly limited to an 
application of legal rules and therefore, perhaps, is less likely to become bogged 
down in indecision due to an inconsistency between legal and political con- 
siderations. The immediate task of research would be to find out in which of the 
two procedures disputes among States have been settled more rapidly. Rapid 
settlement would be indicative of the integrative function of the procedure. 

How is the integration of a federal system affected by federal sanctions 
against a member State? Under what conditions do sanctions function as 
integrative law-enforcement, and under what conditions are they disintegrative 
by giving rise to warfare among the member States? In particular, does the 
outcome of federal sanctions vary with the degree of political independence of 
the member States, in the sense that in a confederation the chances of dis- 
ruptive consequences of sanctions are greater than in a federal State? If this 
were demonstrated, it would follow that international sanctions would be 
likely to be disintegrative in their effects as long as the pattern of international 
organization incorporates more traits of a confederation than of a federal 
State. 

How is federal integration affected by the specificity of provisions which 
delineate the area of federal control from the area of State control? Is inte- 
gration aided more effectively by flexible provisions which permit considerable 
leeway for interpretation or by clear-cut provisions which draw a relatively 
definite line between federal and State jurisdictions? Can it be shown that 
either the ambiguity of the former or the rigidity of the latter kind of rule 
gave rise to frictions within federal systems, especially between federal and 
State authorities? If it were found that in either case conflicts resulted, the 
next step of analysis would be to find out under what conditions one or the 
other kind of provision is conducive to conflict. One can ascertain, thereby, 
the kind of provision least likely to give rise to conflicts under the circumstances 
of international organization. 

Little is known about factors which may disturb the co-ordination between 
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federal and State authorities. In at least one instance, the short-lived German 
Federation of 1849, lack of co-ordination resulted from the fact that the federal 
and State Governments were dominated by different social classes. The 
federal legislature, the so-called ‘‘Paulskirche Assembly”, was controlled by the 
German middle class, while the States were ruled largely by the Princes and 
the nobility. The sharp difference in class ideology apparently was a major 
factor in preventing co-operation between the States and the federal assembly. 
Research is needed to determine whether other factors may create a similar 
cleavage between federal and State Governments even though it may take 
less extreme forms. For example, the proportion of urban and rural represent- 
atives may be considerably different in federal and State legislatures, and thus 
a difference in class and party affiliation, associated with the urban-rural 
difference, may contribute to clashes between federal and State policies. It is 
easy to envisage the possibility of similar difficulties in relationships between 
national and international agencies. 

Research is also needed with regard to the technical co-ordination of 
administrative functions in federal and State agencies, and with regard to the 
sources of conflict which might inhere in such lack of co-ordination. For 
example, which arrangement is more conducive to a harmonious relationship 
between national Governments and international agencies: to channel all 
contacts through a department of foreign affairs, or to establish direct contacts 
between the domestic departments of government and those international 
agencies which work with problems of a similar nature, such as education, 
public health, etc.? The history of federal systems may provide precedents 
from which lessons can be drawn. 


The Experimental Method 


In comparison with the method of intensive case analysis, the use of which 
was recommended in the preceding pages, the experimental method has 
advantages as well as disadvantages. Its main advantage is that it permits 
the exercice of more rigorous controls over the factors under investigation 
than is possible for research which deals with complex historical cases. Since 
the researcher sets up the experimental situation in accordance with his own 
design, he is in a relatively good position to trace an experimentally produced 
effect to its causes and to distinguish them from additional circumstances 
by which causal relations are so often obscured in non-experimental, historical 
situations. By limiting the number of factors operative in the experiment, 
the investigator is able to arrive at highly accurate conclusions. On the other 
hand, it is not always possible to reproduce experimentally ail the properties 
which the factors included have outside the laboratory. That is certainly 
true for a good many aspects of a confederation which cannot be reproduced 
experimentally, such as the large size of the populations involved, their 
traditions of political independence, as well as the machinery of government 
and of inter-governmental organization. For the time being, it is not known 
how to create laboratory replicas of these and many other factors present in 
federal systems. 

As long as not all major aspects of federalism lend themselves to experimental 
manipulation, conclusions based primarily on experimental evidence would 
be of relatively little value. What is recommended is that the experimental 
method be used in supplementation of the method of intensive case analysis. 

Each of these two methods has a weakness which can be cancelled out, 
at least to a degree, by mutual supplementation. A major advantage of case 
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analysis is that it can be applied to material which approximates the properties 
of international organization to a high degree. This would tend to compensate 
for the major shortcoming of the experimental method in this area of investiga- 
tion, i.e. the low degree to which it creates approximations to some phases of 
federalism. On the other hand, the main weakness of the method of case 
analysis is its difficulty of isolating from each other the influences of factors 
which are combined in complex situations. For this deficiency a compensation 
can be found in the additional use of the experimental method as a more 
powerful instrument of controlled research. In order to combine both 
approaches to best advantage, it is suggested that the method of case analysis 
be employed in the first stage of research and the experimental method in the 
second stage. In this manner, hypotheses relevant to problems of international 
organization can be developed from relatively analagous case material and 
be tested initially by a detailed analysis of this material. Subsequently, the 
experimental method should be used, whenever possible, for a further testing 
of these hypotheses under controlled conditions. 

It is an implication of the total procedure suggested that no comprehensive 
statement can be formulated at this time in which the experimental design 
for the testing of all relevant hypotheses would be described. Following the 
verification of a set of hypotheses through intensive case analysis, these 
hypotheses could be selected from this set which appear as suitable for 
experimental testing. Presumably, there will be instances in which an adequate 
experimental procedure cannot be designed and in which the testing procedure 
cannot be carried beyond the stage of intensive case analysis. In this prelimin- 
ary memorandum no more is feasible than to suggest very tentatively 
experimental procedures for a few hypotheses from the list of research problems 
presented in the st aiieie pages. 

A familiar sociplogical hypothesis states that the integration of a social 
group tends to increase under conditions of external conflict. There is some 
reason to believe, however, that external conflict has a stimulating effect on 
the integration of the group only if the latter is relatively well integrated at the 
time when external conflict sets in. At any rate, let it be assumed that the 
analysis of case material would show that confederations, as a kind of group, 
respond to external conflict by gaining in integration only if they are well 
integrated, while poorly integrated confederations show a further decrease in 
integration. If so, the next step would be the design of an experimental pro- 
cedure through which the hypothesis could be tested further. It would be 
difficult to manipulate experimentally a group of the size and complex structure 
of a confederation. Available experimental techniques are geared to the study 
of relatively small and simple groups. For this reason, the recommendations 
advanced here are stated within the framework of experimentation with small 
groups. The following experimental procedure, described in very general 
terms, would seem to be relevant to the present hypothesis. 

The experimenter would assemble two groups, each containing between 
10 and 20 members. While being similar in as many respects as possible, 
the two groups should differ greatly in the degree of integration of each. For 
example, if this experiment were undertaken with American college students, 
a relatively well integrated group could be obtained by choosing members of 
one and the same college fraternity or sorority, after having made sure that 
social relations within that group are harmonious. The poorly integrated group 
could be made up of unattached students, selected with the additional criterion 
- that they know each other but slightly or not at all. A few “warm-up” sessions 
would help in creating some rudimentary degree of integration for this group. 
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Thereafter, both groups would be given a task to perform, but in this stage 
of the experiment neither one of the two groups should know of the existence 
of the other. The task to be performed would be co-operative, requiring 
discussion and the development of agreement among the members. Each 
group would be observed during this process in an attempt to determine the 
amount of tension and aggressiveness among its members. Presumably, there 
would be less animosity within the well integrated group than within the 
poorly integrated group. 

Subsequently, both groups would be placed in a situation of conflict with 
each other. For this purpose a situation should be created in which each group 
would view the other with an attitude of “We against them”. In many Ameri- 
can colleges the development of this attitude would be facilitated by the 
selection of fraternity members for one group and of independent students for 
the other, because some animosity between these two categories of students 
is not infrequent. Each group would be pitted against the other in a competitive 
task (“Now let’s see which group can do this better’’). In this stage, too, the 
amount of tension within each group would be observed. Then in each group 
a comparison would be made between the amount of tension while performing 
the first and the second task. From the point of view of the hypothesis one 
would expect that in the well integrated group the frequency of tensions 
among its members was higher in the first than in the second experimental 
situation, since the latter involves the element of outside conflict. For the same 
reason one would expect that in the poorly integrated group the frequency of 
tensions was higher in the second than in the first situation. 

The preceding example of experimental design was not described with the 
intention of recommending that this particular experiment should be carried 
out. The purpose was, rather, to provide a somewhat concrete impression 
of the experimental method as a tool for the accumulation of scientific 
knowledge relevant to at least certain aspects of federal systems. The function 
of experimentation envisaged here is that of retesting the validity of pro- 
positions which must be derived from and at least to some extent verified by 
the analysis of historical case material. The actual design of such experiments 
must await, therefore, the completion of case analyses. 


PROBLEMS OF MEASUREMENT 


The research methods discussed in the preceding section are aimed at providing 
knowledge of factors, including organizational arrangements, which tend to 
have either integrative or disintegrative effects in federal systems. If such 
knowledge were obtained, however, it would not necessarily justify the con- 
clusion that the most effective way of strengthening a federal system would 
be to eliminate from it all disintegrative features and to install in it all devices 
which have been found to be integrative. Figuratively speaking, an otherwise 
beneficial medication can be harmful if taken in too large a dosage. Similarly, 
a weak federal system might disintegrate in response to a combination of 
measures, any one of which individually might have had a constructive effect. 
It is apparently in this sense that the question is posed of whether too rapid a 
development of international organization might not augment rather than 
alleviate international tensions. How can one determine whether contemplated 
changes in the organization of a federal system would be too rapid for the 
harmonious development of that system? 

The problem can be made amenable to research by restating the idea of 
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the “too rapid” development in terms of a relationship between the organ- 
ization and the integration of federal systems. Organizational developments 
take place among units which are held together by some amount of integration. 
Thus formal organization is supported by social integration. Presumably, 
weak integration can provide support only for weak organization. ‘‘Too 
rapid” a development of organization can be defined, therefore, as the intro- 
duction of organizational provisions which exceed the limits of tolerance of an 
existing degree of integration. The main assumption which must be tested is 
that there are such limits of tolerance. An additional problem for research 
is to determine the degree of organization which can be supported by a given 
degree of integration. How strong must the social ties be among the member 
States of a federal system if organizational provisions in varying degrees of 
strength are to function effectively among these States? 

If this question is to be answered on the basis of observed precedents, it 
would be necessary to examine the development of federal systems of the past 
with the intent to determine the degree of integration existent at the time when 
organizational developments occurred. The task would be to find out on what 
level of integration the first rudimentary form of organization emerges, and 
what further gains in integration generally precede further developments of 
organization. An indispensable step towards the solution to this problem 
is the construction of scales by which integration and organization can be 
measured. Integration as well as organization are continua which range from 
a high to a low degree. The problem is how to express different degrees of 
these continua in more accurate terms than by conventional references to 
“weak” and “strong” integration, or to “loosely” and “closely” organized 
systems. 

It has been demonstrated that integration can be measured. R. C. Angell 
has designed an index for measuring the integration of communities! No 
attempt has been made, however, to measure integration among large groups, 
such as States or nations. The problem is so far from being solved that the 
contribution of this memorandum must be limited to a formulation of some 
hunches as to possible procedures. The procedure needed is one which would 
meet the following criteria. It should specify observable and measurable 
data which are likely to be symptomatic of social ties in a federal system. 
These data should be relatively free from the influence of organizational 
aspects of federal systems, so that they can be used as measures of readiness 
for organizational provisions. Moreover, they should be available in the 
background and history of as many federal systems as possible, so that a 
measuring device of wide applicability can be constructed. 

Of possible value in measuring the integration of a group of States might 
be such indices as the volume of trade carried between them, especially if it 
can be expressed in proportion to the volume of trade within each State or the 
frequency with which they enter into mutual agreements, when they have 
the legal power of concluding treaties, since the more closely such States are 
tied together, the more often opportunity and need for treaty-making will 
arise. A possible source for a supplementary index may be found in voting 
statictics and more particularly in the ratio of votes cast in federal elections to 
votes cast in State elections within a given period. 

As far as it is known, the problem of how federal organization can be 
measured has never been raised in the literature beyond the statement of 


1 Angell, R. C., “The Social Integration of Selected American Cities’, American Journal of Sociology, Vol. XLVII, 
1942, PP. 575-92, and “The Social Integration of American Cities of More than 100,000 Population”, American 
Sociological Review, Vol. XII, 1947, pp. 335-42. 
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criteria for the oversimplified distinction between “confederation” and “federal 
State” as types of federal organization. In contrast to difficulties encountered 
in an attempt to measure federal integration, the measurement of federal 
organization is facilitated by the fact that organizational phenomena are 
directly observable, whereas integration can be observed only indirectly 
through indices in which it is reflected. The main problem of measuring 
organization is one of scaling, i.e. of assigning different numerical values to 
different organizational phenomena. The purpose of the following remarks 
is to suggest ways in which federal organization can be scaled. These suggestions 
are tentative and incomplete, subject to corrections and further development. 
The actual design of a measuring device requires a more painstaking analysis 
than was feasible in the preparation of this article. 

In order to express federal organization in quantative terms, it is probably 
useful to begin by distinguishing among types of organizational functions 
which are present in federal systems in varying degrees. For each type of 
organizational function, different dimensions can be distinguished which may 
be scaled separately. Once this is accomplished, the several scale values for 
an entire organizational system can be combined in a total score. More 
specifically, organizational functions in federal systems can be classified 
under such types as legislative, judiciary and executive functions. Insofar as 
federal legislation is concerned, separate scales can be devised for each of 
its several dimensions: representation, voting, binding power and jurisdiction. 
In each of these respects, different degrees of organizational development 
can be distinguished, and different point values on a numerical scale can be 
assigned to them. 

With regard to representation in legislative assemblies, the relevant 
continuum seems to range from the exclusive representation of States, as the 
most rudimentary level of organizational development, to the exclusive 
representation of persons. The extreme of exclusive State representation 
characterizes the United Nations Organization as much as it did the League 
of Nations and other loosely organized federal systems. The opposite extreme, 
the exclusive representation of persons, is found only after a federal system 
has become consolidated to a point where the member States have greatly 
lost in significante and have come to function as mere administrative units of 
the total system. These two extremes can be used as the end-points of a nu- 
merical scale, ranging from a minimum score of one point for exclusive State 
representation to a score of five poinis for exclusive personal representation. 
An intermediate score of three points might be assigned to an organizational 
provision for the joint representation of States and of persons, provided that 
both carry approximately equal weight. This stage of organizational develop- 
ment is illustrated by legislative assemblies which consist of two houses, one 
of which provides representation to the member States, while in the other 
house representation is based on population size and popular votes. 

A score of two points may be set aside for systems which do not limit repre- 
sentation to States over against individuals, but which attach more weight to 
State representation than to individual representation. Correspondingly, a 
score of four points would be indicative of systems in which State and individual 
representation exist side by side, while the latter carries more weight than 
does the former. It must be apparent that this scale is arbitrary in suggesting 
a range of five points rather than more or possibly fewer bench marks. A more - 
detailed analysis of systems of representation would show how many gradations 
are actually needed for an accurate measurement of this variable. The five- 
point scale is also crude in lacking definite criteria for the classification of 
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borderline cases. Again, there can be no doubt that such refinements can be 
accomplished by a further study of the problem. 

A second dimension of legislative organization which is susceptible to 
measurement is the voting procedures in legislative assemblies, where the 
lowest organizational level is that on which unanimity is required for every 
action and the highest that on which a simple majority vote is sufficient for 
every action. The degree of binding power of legislative action or the amount 
of subject matter included in federal jurisdictions represent other variables 
which can lend themselves to scaling. 

From the preceding discussion of problems of scaling it will be apparent 
that further research and analysis are needed if the task of measuring federal 
organization is to be accomplished. It should be clear also that the construction 
of such measuring devices is feasible. Within the broader scope of the research 
project under discussion in this memorandum, a technique of measuring federal 
organization would be instrumental in determining correlations between 
degrees of organization and integration in federal systems. In conjunction 
with an index of federal integration, this technique would be a valuable tool 
in discovering the degree of federal organization which can be supported by 
a given degree of federal organization. A comparison of federal systems 
might indicate that, in the absence of integration beyond a specified 
degree, organization in excess of a certain degree either does not occur or else 
tends to break up in a short time. If such information could be obtained 
with regard to different degrees of federal integration, it would be possible 
for practical purposes to estimate the amount of organization which can be 
safely established in the presence of a given degree of federal integration. 

Two procedures seem to lend themselves to the task of determining the 
degree of organization which is feasible under conditions of a given degree of 
integration. The simplest procedure would be to score separately each measur- 
able aspect of federal organization such as the representation in legislative 
assemblies or the binding power of federal legislation. In this manner one 
could discover the degree of each particular aspect of organization which is 
feasible on the basis of a given degree of integration. A supplementary and more 
complex procedure would be to combine the several scores for particular 
aspects of federal organization into a total score which could be used as a 
single measure of organizational development. In order to construct a single 
measure of federal organization, it would be necessary to determine the rela- 
tive weight of the several component scores which would be combined with 
each other. If, for'example, a greater number of scores is obtained for legis- 
lative than for judiciary aspects of organization, it might appear desirable to 
weight the latter more heavily so that the total score would be a balanced 
expression of all phases of organization which are of approximately equal 
importance. 
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A SURVEY OF CANADIAN FEDERALISM 


F. R. Scotr 


The purpose of this paper is to describe briefly how Canada, the federal State, 
came into existence; what tensions, if any, have evolved within her since her 
federal system was adopted; and what larger loyalties she has generated that 
have helped to overcome her cultural and regional divisions and to unite her 
scattered provinces under a central Government. 


CONFEDERATION IN CANADA 


The present Canadian constitution came into force on 1 July 1867. On that 
day a statute of the Parliament of the United Kingdom, called the British 
North America Act, took effect, and provided that the former colonies of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, with the old province of Canada (now 
divided into Quebec and Ontario) should be united into one Dominion under 
the name of Canada. The new political unit thus created was given a federal 
distribution of powers, and a constitution “similar in principle to that of the 


United Kingdom’’; that is to say, the basic principles underlying the State 
Structure were to be a blend of federalism with Parliamentary and Cabinet 
government. Thus was born, out of the union ‘of several colonies of the old 
British Empire, the first of the new nations which were later to be associated 
in the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

From this simple account it will be evident that Canada grew to nationhood 
within an existing political and legal framework. Unlike other nations of the 
western hemisphere, Canada was not the result of rebellion against a European 
Motherland, but of a slow and steady evolution that at no point ruptured the 
old imperial link. So slow has this process been that even today, 85 years after 
Confederation, Canada is endeavouring to work out a process for amending 
her own constitution, and thus of acquiring that final element of legal 
sovereignty which still rests with the Parliament at Westminster. Though 
rightly considering herself an independent nation State, as fully in control 
of her domestic and foreign policy as any other State, Canada has no Inde- 
pendence Day in her calendar. 

Behind this simple evolutionary process, however, there were powerful 
forces at work which explain how this integration was achieved and why it 
took the form that it did. Canada had a long constitutional experience prior 
to 1867. Perhaps it would be more accurate to say, since the word Canada 
was not then used in a trans-continental sense, that before that date the 
various British North American colonies had experimented with a number 
of constitutional forms. The earliest colonial form of government, under the 
English as under the old French régime in New France, was that of a Governor 
responsible to the Crown with an appointed Council responsible to him. Then 
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under the English came representative government, with an elected legisla- 
ture that advised but did not control the Governor and Council. By the mid- 
nineteenth century, only a short time before Confederation, responsible 
government had been won (at the cost of much struggle and two minor rebel- 
lions), and the people’s elected representatives in the legislature secured 
control of the Governor and Council on the principles of Cabinet responsi- 
bility, at least in all matters of purely domestic concern. That is to say, political 
integration in Canada came after a number of major constitutional principles 
had been worked out afresh in a’ Canadian environment—principles which 
were long established in§England, but many of which were not acquired by 
Canadians so much by free gift as by hard struggle. 

Besides this experimentation with systems of government, Canadians had 
also been obliged to find some kind of workable solution to the national pro- 
blem before 1867. At the time of the cession of Canada by France to England 
(1763) there were some 60,000 French settlers who remained behind and did 
not follow their political leaders back to France. By 1867 this little colony had 
grown to approximately 1,000,000. In the century between the cession and 
Confederation the relations of French to English were to dominate the politics 
of the Canadas, Upver and Lower, as today they very largely dominate the 
politics of the single Canada. At first the French were a quiet and submissive 
group, accepting leadership from their Catholic clergy whom the British took 
care to treat as allies once the threat of rebellion in New England became 
evident. But soon after the first legislative assembly opened in Lower Canada 
in 1792 the French, who secured a majority of members by their numbers, 
quickly saw in it an opportunity to press their demands for a larger share in 
the powers and profits of government. British constitutional principles gave 
them solid reasons for supporting cultural claims, and democracy came to the 
aid of a nascent nationalism. By a natural reaction the minority of British in 
the colony, friends of the administration, clung to the authoritarian concepts 
of rule by Governor and nominated Council, thus denying the most cherished 
parliamentary traditions in order to preserve their power. When Durham 
came to Canada in 1837 he found “two nations warring within the bosom of 
a single State’, and after the abortive rebellions of that year (the one in Upper 
Canada being similar to that in Lower Canada, minus the cultural element) 
the two Canadas were united into a single province under one Government. 
Thus after the failure of separation into two provinces, which did not solve 
the cultural problems and which caused increasing economic difficulties as 
trade developed, the experiment was tried of complete union of French and 
British in central Canada in 1840. 

This new experience proved two things and established two principles. It 
proved that the French population would never be assimilated even when the 
British outnumbered them. ‘Durham had vainly hoped this would happen, 
and to this end the constitution of 1840 forbade the use of the French language 
in the writing of the laws. The French members in the Parliament of Canada 
refused to accept this inferiority, and not only spoke French in debate but 
fought for its restoration as an official language. This was won by 1848, and 
has never since been challenged for this part of Canada. The other matter 
that became clear was that trying to operate a single Government upon two 
cultures as distinct as those of French-speaking, Catholic Lower Canada 
(Quebec) and English-speaking, Protestant Upper Canada (Ontario), even 
though they had many economic interests in common, just could not succeed. 
The system in effect from 1792-1841 broke down because two contiguous 
provinces were totally separated from the point of view of internal government 
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and administration, and though there might be some cultural there was no 
economic justification for it. The system of 1841-1867 broke down because two 
communities very different in culture, language and religion were forced 
into union, justified on economic but not on cultural grounds. The one arrange- 
ment was too divided, the other too united. Some via media had to be found, 
and the logical solution was a federal one, in which cultural matters could be 
left in local hands to vary in each province, and major economic questions 
could be dealt with according to the common interest. This was roughly the 
solution of 1867. 

Such, then, were the chief constitutional lessons that Canada had learned 
before the new federal system of 1867 went into force. We must still ask 
ourselves what were the pushes and drives which enabled so great a change 
as Confederation to be made. For a great change it was. It must be remembered 
that at that time the political map of British North America showed four 
little maritime colonies in the east, namely Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island; it showed the Province of Canada, 
covering what is now Quebec and Ontario; it showed the vast central plains 
and Northern territories in the hands of the Hudson Bay Company and with 
no organized political system; and across the Rockies it showed the costal 
settlements of British Columbia. No railway or telegraph linked the Maritimes 
with Canada or Canada with the West. Roads were few and poor. A popula- 
tion of 3,500,000, four-fifths of whom were rural, lived in this vast, undeveloped 
estate. How could anyone dream that it might be united into a modern federal 
State? What force could overcome the so obvious obstacles of distance, lack 
of communications, and cultural divisions? 

In Canada it was no single force, but a combination of forces, that achieved 
this amazing feat. The principal ones were economic, political and military. 
Each in turn deserves our attention. 

The economic situation must be seen against the background of the mid- 
nineteenth century of triumph of Jaisser-faire. Adam Smith was perhaps a 
father of Canadian federation. In the 1840’s the British adopted free trade and 
repealed the Corn Laws and the Navigation Acts. Canada lost her favoured 
position in British markets. Thrust out into a cold and unfriendly world, she 
turned at once to’ her southern neighbour, with whom she had hitherto had 
little trade, and in 1854 a Reciprocity Treaty was made with Washington. 
Under it a wide exchange of natural products was provided for, and prosperity 
soon returned. But the Americans, partly as a result of annoyance with British 
friendliness to the Southern States, gave notice of cancellation of the ;Treaty 
in 1865, and it ended the following year. Negotiations for Confederation which 
had started seriously in 1864, seemed doomed to failure until 1866, by which 
time the trade situation was worsening and the cancellation of Reciprocity 
was imminent. When the special trade relations with the United States were 
terminated, the colonies were faced with this second rejection from a preferred 
market in 20 years. To save themselves it seemed that the only solution lay 
in union with each other so as to form a huge free trade area in the Nortli 
as the Americans had done in the South of the continent. This new internal 
market with its outlets on two oceans seemed to offer economic security. 

If such a plan were to succeed, if a continental economy was to be built, 
transcontinental railways were essential. There were not wanting men who 
saw the transportation possibilities, particularly as the Grand Trunk Railway, 
the largest line in central Canada, was already bankrupt and seemed to its 
promoters capable of salvation only if it became part of a transcontinental 
system. But what Government could protect such an investment in Canada? 
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Not a series of little colonial Governments stretching across from Halifax to 
Vancouver. There must be a single central Government powerful enough to 
provide the charter, guarantee the funds and protect the general interests of 
the investors. Thus the needs of the capitalists, both in business and transport- 
ation, combined to favour union. Confederation in Canada had the active 
support of the most powerful class in the community and the most respectable 
citizens. It was not in any sense a movement from below. When the constitu- 
tion was finally drafted it contained a clause promising the building of a rail- 
way to the Maritimes from central Canada, and when British Columbia 
joined the Union four years later the building of the Pacific Railway was part 
of the undertaking given by the Dominion Government. Railways are part of 
Canada’s constitutional law. Their future, and the needs of capitalist expan- 
sion generally gave immediate economic purpose to the movement for union. 

The political factors making for Confederation were to be found principally 
in the Province of Canada, where stable government became impossible 
because of the inadequacies of the constitution of 1841. Under that constitution 
Upper and Lower Canada had an equal number of seats in the single legisla- 
ture; this was originally designed to secure the outnumbering of the French in 
Lower Canada, but it soon operated as a restriction on Upper Canada whose 
population increased more rapidly. A sort of tacit federalism grew up, by 
which the Cabinet was composed of an equal number of Ministers from each 
section, and bills affecting the whole province required a double majority. 
The system proved unworkable, and in the early 1860’s Governments rose and 
fell with monotonous regularity. Confederation seemed to offer a way out of 
political deadlock. At the same time, the maritime colonies were discussing 
among themselves a union of their territories. It was the Canadians who 
suggested that Maritime union be merged in the larger idea of an all-Canadian 
union, and this proposal was ultimately accepted—though with little conviction 
on the part of the eastern colonies. Thus we may say that the internal political 
difficulties of individual colonies were solved by integration on a higher level. 

As for the military pressures, the great factor was of course the American 
Civil War. This raised again in Canadian minds the threat of invasion from 
the South. American troops had entered Canada in 1775 and again in 1812; 
a victorious Grand Army of the Republic, flushed with victory and still 
remembering Britain’s early recognition of Southern belligerency, could 
easily turn its attention to the North. How could the scattered colonies, with 
no central Government, resist such an attack? As a matter of fact, the military 
strategists were just coming to accept the unpalatable fact that ifsuch an attack 
did develop there was little that could be done about it, in so far as land 
forces were concerned, even if England continued to maintain troops in North 
America; all that could be hoped for was a delaying action until British sea 
power was brought to bear. Such considerations, however, which led to the 
withdrawal of British garrisons from Quebec in 1871, did not affect the outlook 
of Canadians in general, who were strongly of the opinion that something 
must be done to provide security from within British North America itself. 
The proposed railways were seen as possessing military as well as economic 
value. As if to bring home the necessity of having better local defences, the 
Fenian movement in the United States staged a number of convenient raids 
across the Canadian border as part of its campaign against Britain. The result 
was that military matters of a very practical kind were brought to everyone’s 
attention, and a union of all the colonies seemed to make good military sense. 

When Confederation came, we may say that it was the result of many 
pressures. But in another sense it was also the result of a few driving spirits. 
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All the outside pressures that existed would not have brought the measure to 
pass had there not been the powerful influence of five or six leading politicians, 
principally those from Canada. There was certainly no popular demand for 
union; in so far as public opinion was tested at all it was but lukewarm if 
not hostile, especially in the Maritimes. The final draft constitution, written 
in London, was not even placed before a single legislature in Canada for 
approval, let alone before the electors. We must admit that in the adoption of 
the Canadian federal system a vigorous and prudent political leadership 
was of much greater importance than any broad democratic movement of 

opinion, though there was enough favourable opinion, created partly by these 
leaders and partly by events, to enable the scheme to go through without any 
serious opposition. 


THE NATURE OF THE CONSTITUTION 


Not only is it important, for the purposes of this study, to understand the 
reasons why Canadians sought a higher political integration in 1867; it is 
also important to understand how far they went toward creating a centralized 
form of government. When the Americans started their independent national 
life, they drew up first a loose form of Confederacy which later had to be 
drastically revised in the direction of greater centralization. The articles of 
Confederation of 1776 were replaced by the federal constitution of 1787. 
Canada did not go through this first stage. Her constitution was from the first 
a highly centralized one, though possessing federal aspects. As one observer 
has commented, it is not easy to decide, if one looks only at the law of the 
constitution, whether Canada is a unitary State with federal characteristics 
or a federal State with unitary characteristics. The latter is the accepted view, 
certainly the practice of the Governments, but the fact remains that the 
emphasis in the letter of the law is on the side of unity. It can be said, in other 
words, that the Canadian constitution is a model of a highly centralized 
federalism, in which it is quite clear who is to be master. This fact is all the 
more remarkable when one ponders the remoteness of the areas and the 
scattered nature of the populations thus united. 

For this, too, there is a reason. The American civil war was an object 
lesson in the dangers of State sovereignty. The Southern States claimed 
rights incompatible with the maintenance of union, and the issue had to go to 
the arbitrament of war. The fathers of the Canadian federation were deter- 
mined that no doctrine of ‘States rights” would ever trouble Canadian politics 
The statehood of the Canadian provinces was so tenuous, so subjected to 
restrictions and controls, that it seemed unlikely to grow to exaggerated 
proportions. Not only were the federal powers predominant, but it was clear 
that they were derived from the legal supremacy of the Imperial Parliament 
at Westminster and not from grant by the provinces themselves. Province 
could not grant powers to anyone. Or so it was thought at the time. History 
has shown in Canada, as in so many other places, how far events may belie 
the best formulated theory. 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF POST-CONFEDERATION TENSIONS 


Economic 


The new system of government was introduced in Canada by business men, 
railway promoters and politicians who looked with enthusiasm to the future 
growth of the new Dominion. They applied themselves immediately to the 
rounding out of the structure and to the completion of the railway system 
that would link one end of the country to the other. The vast territories of the 
Hudson Bay Company were turned over by the British Government in 
return for a cash payment, and the province of Manitoba was carved out of 
them in 1870. British Columbia came in in 1871. Little Prince Edward Island 
held out until her railway debt became too heavy for her, and joined the union 
in 1873. Newfoundland refused to become a Canadian province, but the new 
Government at Ottawa now ruled-a territory stretching from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. Then the unifying drive slowed, and the inner tensions began to 
assert themselves. 

The story of the evolution of Canada’s federal system since 1867 is a story 
that has been skilfully told in the famous Report of the Royal Commission 
on Dominion-Provincial Relations, published in Ottawa in 1940. The best 
comment on that history is the fact that a Royal Commission had to be 
appointed to find out what had gone wrong. Had the system functioned 
as it was hoped it would, there would have been no Commission and no 
Report because there would have been no need for either. But the world 
economic depression of the 1930’s brought to a head a number of tendencies 
that had been developing over many years, and revealed weaknesses in 
Canadian government which were of serious proportions. Perhaps the essence 
of the story is that since Confederation there have developed in Canada a 
number of regional problems not easily solved within the 1867 framework, 
there has emerged a powerful “provincial rights’”” movement which has greatly 
reduced the authority and power of the central government, and in conse- 
quence of these two factors there has emerged a lack of balance in the financial 
relations between centre and provinces which makes very difficult any further 
progress toward supplying those forms of social security which Canada’s 
population is increasingly demanding. But this is carrying the story too far 
ahead. 

It must be remembered that, as has been pointed out, Canada became 
a nation at a time when laisser-faire doctrines were predominant, and when the 
private entrepreneur was seen as the chief promoter of economic development. 
The role of the State was a minor one, and modern ideas of planning were 
non-existent. Certain subjects of great importance to private businessmen, 
such as currency, banking, interest, railways and canals, and the larger public 
works, were entrusted to the legislative jurisdiction of the Canadian Parliament, 
and thus were provided with a uniform legal framework across the country. 
Ottawa indeed was endowed with all the powers at that time thought necessary 
to enable it to foster and assist individual enterprise. This, it was hoped, would 
enable the exploitation of Canada’s natural resources to proceed at the quickest 
possible pace. And proceed it did; not at an even rate, for Canada shared 
the fluctuations of the trade cycles, but nevertheless with considerable success 
particularly after the turn of the century. It proceeded, however, at a different 
pace in different parts of the country. Therein lay the difficulties. 

It was probably inevitable that some parts of Canada should go ahead 
much faster than others. Nature herself had not distributed resources equally, 
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and technological changes benefited those regions in which large scale 
industry could concentrate. This process was accentuated by the adoption 
of what was called the National Policy in 1879, under which Canadian 
manufactures were to be protected from both English and American compe- 
tition. The policy was designed by the business interests of central Canada 
and though they fondly imagined that it would work for the benefit of all 
sections it soon produced serious regional strains. In the maritime provinces 
the coming of the steamboat and the railway meant the end of a period of 
prosperity which had been based on the fast-sailing clipper ship, in the 
construction of which these provinces excelled, and on the small manufac- 
turing industries. Technological changes in transportation would have 
occurred, Confederation or no Confederation, but they happened to take 
place about the time of Confederation so their evil consequences to the Mari- 
times were fathered upon the Act of Union and the National Policy. Despite 
all that has been done later to grant special subsidies and concessions to 
the Maritimes, they have remained one of the chronically depressed areas 
in Canada. Their population has remained almost stationary since 1871, 
for as industry became more and more concentrated in Quebec and Ontario 
the opportunities for earning a livelihood at home declined and most of 
the natural increase in population (immigration was virtually non-existent) 
was drained away into New England or central Canada. The grievances of the 
Maritimes began to be voiced immediately after Confederation, and have 
continued to be heard ever since. 

Central Canada benefited most from the National Policy, and Ontario 
more than Quebec. In Quebec, the capital and initiative neededjfor industrial 
development were to be found principally among the English-speaking 
elements, British or American, and accordingly as her natural resources came 
to by exploited by private corporations the wealth of the province passed 
inevitably into the hands of these minority and, to the French, alien groups. 
Off the French farms came the cheap labour that went to work to make profits 
for “foreigners” using Quebec’s forests, mines and water power. This over- 
simplified view was close enough to reality to provide an economic motive 
that confirmed the political nationalism. Demagogues talked of the French 
Canadians as mere “‘hewers of wood and drawers of water’’. 

As for the western provinces of Canada, whose period of rapid expansion 
did not begin until the end of the nineteenth century, they too soon felt that 
the National Policy was not designed in their interests. Being predominantly 
a one crop economy—wheat, which had to be sold on a competitive world 
market—any policy of internal protection, which raised the cost of their 
farm machinery and supplies, was gravely disadvantageous. In central Canada 
were found the head offices of the banks, mortgage and insurance companies 
which advanced credit to the farmers at substantial rates of interest, and to 
central Canada flowed the payments made for these services. The Canadian 
Pacific Railway, holding vast tracts of land, possessing for long a monopoly 
of transportation routes and exempt from local taxation, was for many a 
prime symbol of eastcrn domination, though to it alone was due the opening 
up of the first prairie settlements. Thus the economic tensions developing 
in western Canada, though different in nature, were similar to those in the 
eastern maritime provinces in that their origin could be traced, at least in the 
minds of the people affected, to a national economic policy designed by central 
Canadian industrialists and financiers for themselves primarily. It seemed as 
though Canada were a form of empire with the Motherland in the centre and 
the colonies on the periphery, east and west. 
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The tendencies here being described constituted dynamic forces within 
Canadian federalism, and still influence Canada’s contemporary development, 
but with World War II and the post-war period the picture has changed in a 
number of ways that will be noted later. Before we deal with the more recent 
period, however, there is something further that should be noted in regard 
to the effects of the evolution of the private enterprise system within Canada, 
Not only did its early and later stages produce the regional conflicts just 
described; in addition its trustification and trend to monopoly produced class 
tensions equally important. The Canadian economy has been particularly 
subject to the process of cartelization, to the growth of monopoly, and areas 
of imperfect competition. One, two, or a very few firms dominate in most 
industries, and price-fixing through agreement or otherwise is widespread. 
The Report of the Royal Commission on Price Spreads in 1935 analysed 
rather profoundly the spread of these practices, and the decline of small scale 
industry in the face of the giant corporation; this document indeed probed 
deeper into the economic roots of Canada’s federal system than did the Sirois 
Report five years later. 

The trend to monopoly resulted in a number of new social strains. It of 
course accentuated the concentration of industry geographically, about which 
we have spoken, and destroyed the small outlying producers. But beyond 
this the growth of monopoly capitalism brought to the surface certain forms 
of class conflict not previously evident. The rise of a large-scale labour 
movement has paralleled in Canada its progress in the United States, and 
both have emerged in response to the large-scale employer. Canadian labour 
has in fact been an integral part of the American Labour organization, having 
its American Federation of Labour and its CIO unions; the only important 
separate group in Canada are the Catholic Syndicates of Quebec. There are 
thus three main labour organizations in Canada; two linked with their 
American counterparts, and divided north of the border for the same reason 
they are divided south of the border, and the third organization kept apart 
from the other two by its Church sponsorship and its Catholic doctrines. All 
three however are voicing claims of the working class to a larger share in the 
profits of industry, and through their organizations have set their class and its 
interests over against the class of owners and managers of the industrial system. 
It would be wrong to say that this conflict is especially sharp or violent in 
Canada, but that its emergence is a new factor of great importance no one 
would deny. 

A similar conflict of a class character can be seen in the class of interests 
between prime producer and processor. The farmers of Canada in particular 
have met with monopolistic practices on many sides; when buying machinery, 
oil and gasoline, salt and many other supplies, or when borrowing money, 
and, on the other, hand when selling their produce to packing companies 
and other large purchasers of livestock or crops. The degree of monopoly 
met with has varied from time to time and from province to province, but the 
net influence has been sufficient to drive the farmers both into the co- 
operative movement and into politics on a considerable scale. The organized 
farmers, even more than organized labour, have been the fertile soil out of 
which have sprung new political movements in Canada. The stimulus to 
such action has come mainly from the development of an economic system 
in which the farmer has felt that his needs and interests have been sacrificed 
to the profit claims of a capitalist class. 

There is a danger, which must now be pointed out, that in any analysis 
of a social and economic order which seeks out and assesses the tensions 
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and strains, undue attention may come to be paid to these selected factors 
to the detriment of a true picture of the society as a whole. Thus far the post- 
Confederation tensions of an economic character have been dealt with. While 
these existed and exist, they are not the whole of the economic story. Private 
enterprise and monopoly capitalism did produce these results, but they also 

roduced many other results of a more unifying kind. Canada’s National 
policy did lend to the development of railways and communications; it did 
open up the western provinces; it did create a powerful manufacturing 
industry (though the biggest advances were made under the stimulus of the 
two wars, in the second of which the State itself promoted industrial expansion 
on an enormous scale). It helped to bind together the scattered communities 
of the old British North American into something approaching a nation- 
state with a unified consciousness. Progress has been made, and still is being 
made, toward building the kind of country the fathers of Confederation 
envisaged. This progress is slow and halting because of factors in the economic 
system that were hidden at the start. The elimination of these tensions will 
require modification in the existing economic institutions and the development 
of new national policies of wider appeal. 


Cultural 


It has been pointed out that the conflicts between French and English in 
Canada had worked themselves out to a more or less satisfactory modus vivendi 
before 1867. Yet the seeds of future conflicts were there, and on several notable 
occasions burst out upon the social surface. The two chief causes of difficulty 
have been in regard to separate schools and the use of the French language, 
but there are other cultural tensions of a more subtle but perhaps more 
profound kind. 

Underlying these is the basic fact of the co-existence of two distinct cultural 
groups, of which the French Canadian, by reason of its compactness, its close- 
knit social structure, its cohesion and community of interest, is by far the more 
intensely self-conscious. French-Canadian nationalism has all the charac- 
teristics of any minority nationalism. English-speaking Canada has no such 
vigorous though narrow form of self-expression. The British connexion has 
in the past, because of its trans-Atlantic loyalties, blurred the sense of national 
identity. Quebec has no trans-Atlantic loyalties. France abandoned her 
after the cession of 1763, and later turned against Catholicism, so that although 
a certain French cultural tradition remains, it is not in any way a political 
link with the French Republic. Hence there is a curious kind of continuing 
conflict in Canada between what are really three elements: French-Canadian 
nationalism, loyalty to Britain and the Commonwealth, and the emerging 
Canadianism which seeks to unify both English and French-speaking citizens 
in a loyalty to Canada, without asking either side to abandon its cherished 
cultural patterns. The influence of United States cultural ideas continually 
affects all three of these elements. 

In the early days after Confederation, and indeed up until the end of the 
last century, the nationalist sentiment in Quebec was concerned with issues 
like schools and language which might be described as internal Canadian 
matters. The external world, the international forces and movements did not 
impinge upon or promote these domestic conflicts. But with the Boer War of 
1899-1901 and the sending of a Canadian expeditionary force to South 
Africa, to help restore British rule over a colonigl people trying to escape 
from it, a new factor came into the picture. Quebec had adapted herself to 
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British rule in Canada, and had learned even to respect it so long as her own 
rights were in turn respected, but it was quite another matter to be asked to 
send her sons to defend it in remote corners of the world. Thus began that 
sharp division in Canada between Quebec and the rest of the country over the 
question of participation in overseas wars. Everything that had happened 
to the French in Canada has combined to make them into typical North 
American isolationists; the Imperial tie made the English in Canada automatic 
suppliers of troops and materials for every war in which Britain engaged. Even 
this could be understood in Quebec. It was the policy of conscription, the 
forcing of French-Canadians into a British army by the device of a majority 
vote at Ottawa, which raised the most intense feelings of hostility. 

The cultural tensions in Canada are not exclusively confined to the relations 
between French and English. About 20 per cent of Canada’s population 
belongs by cultural and national origin to neither of these two major groups. 
These “others” are often centred in some particular geographical area where 
they constitute a distinct and self-perpetuating group. Such are the 
Doukhobors, the Japanese, the Hutterites, the Ukrainians. Local frictions 
may arise between these minorities and their neighbours. The Japanese 
were forcibly removed from: the coast of British Columbia during the last 
war, not so much for valid military reasons (there was no sabotage) as for the 
pacifying of the local population who were fearful of their presence. The 
Doukhobors, because of their own internal division into sects, and their 
unwillingness to submit to “normal” social customs such as paying taxes for 
schools and joining armed forces, are a frequent source of disturbance. The 
Hutterite practice of creating land colonies which are forever growing outward, 
has produced as a reaction a law in Alberta restricting their right to acquire 
new land. These troubles however appear of no great consequence in the 
general social pattern, and are but the seemingly inevitable frictions that 
occur round the edges of dissimilar and contiguous communities. 


Constitutional Interpretation 


The economic and cultural tensions which arose after Confederation to 
trouble the smooth course of the young Canadian nation were somehow 
unavoidable and had their roots deep in the nature of the social order. The 
constitutional difficulties about to be described appear particularly accidental, 
almost capricious, for they occurred even though they had been foreseen and, 
it was thought, had been guarded against, at least as far as the written law 
was concerned. What could not be guarded against was the working of the 
judicial minds that had the task of interpreting the constitution over the years. 

It has been shown how Canadian federalism was deliberately pointed 
toward centralization at its beginning. In contrast with the United States, 
Canada was intended to possess a strong national Government, with the 
residue of jurisdiction in its hands, and leaving only minor local matters to the 
various provinces. At first this concept prevailed both in the practice of 
government and in the courts. The tide of national fervour that swept the 
provinces into union carried on behind the new Dominion Government and 
stimulated its activities after the union was completed. But as the economic 
tensions developed in the 1870’s and 1880’s the tide receded, and about this 
time a new trend came to be evident in the interpretation of the constitution 
by the courts. Provincial rights began to receive a broad and generous treat- 


ment while the federal powers were reduced in several important respects | 


through a narrow and restrictive interpretation. 
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The disturbance in the legal relationship laid down in 1867 produced 
a parallel disturbance in the financial relations between federal and provincial 
authorities. Under the original constitution it appeared that the provinces 
would not require large sources of revenue since all matters of national impor- 
tance had been, it was thought, attributed to the Dominion. Hence provincial 
taxing powers were restricted to “direct taxation within the province”, and a 
system of subsidies paid out of Dominion funds was established to enable 
provinces to balance their budgets. This simple pattern could not survive 
the increased assumption by provinces of new social responsibilities thrust upon 
them both by the growing demand for social services and by the judicial 
interpretation which expanded their sphere of jurisdiction. As education costs 
mounted (a provincial obligation), as the internal combustion engine forced 
the building of expensive highways (primarily a provincial matter), and as 
industrialization created those risks of unemployment and indigent old age 
the relief of which (again provincial) places so great a financial burden on 
Governments, the Canadian provinces discovered that the winning of the 
constitutional battles has merely aggravated their financial plight. During 
the world economic crisis of the 1930’s many of them were brought to the verge 
of bankruptcy, and it was to find a way out of this dilemma that Mr. Mackenzie 
King appointed the Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations, 
generally known as the Sirois Commission, whose report rendered in 1940 
constitutes such a remarkable study of the evolution of Canadian federalism. 
The recommendations of that Commission need not be detailed here since 
they were not adopted; the arrival of war had changed depression into 
economic prosperity, and the pressing need for drastic change was avoided 
temporarily. Only one constitutional amendment resulted from all this labour 
—the addition of unemployment insurance among the express Dominion 
powers. As a result Canada has built a substantial unemployment insurance 
fund, since there was no extensive unemployment in any of the years after 
1940. 

There were, as might be supposed, some constitutional interpretations 
which favoured federal over provincial jurisdiction. The subjects of radio 
broadcasting and aeronautics were allocated to the Dominion. These were 
valuable, but of no great importance in solving financial problems. Much 
more important was the development of the doctrine of emergency powers, 
under which it was held by the courts the federal Parliament might legislate 
in the exercise of its residuary or “‘peace, order and good government clause”, 
even if in so doing it invaded in some degree the fields of jurisdiction normally 
reserved to the provinces. This theory represented the end result of a series of 
judicial decisions by which the residuary power was removed from the federal 
Parliament and placed in provincial hands under ‘‘Property and Civil Rights”, 
except in time of war or other equivalent crisis. The exception enabled Canada 
to make two major war efforts untrammelled by the slightest constitutional 
difficulty. The ending of these wars, by removing the emergency and hence 
the source of jurisdiction, threw the country back into its previous precarious 
constitutional condition. Truly it has been said that Canada appears to have 
one constitution in time of peace and another in time of war. 


Political 


In the domestic politics of Canada two political parties, the Conservatives and 
the Liberals, have divided the spoils of federal office between themselves ever 
since Confederation. So far no new political force has arisen powerful enough 
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to overthrow them, except in the provincial field. In the provinces the regional 
and cultural tensions have on several occasions expressed themselves in poli- 
tical action, and with some success. 

The pressures which created the political challenge to the “old parties” 
were both cultural and economic. In Quebec, the nationalist elements remained 
within the framework of the traditional party system until 1911, when the 
first break occurred under the leadership of Bourassa. This attained but slight 
success and was of short duration, most of its adherents returning to the 
Liberal fold. Then in 1942 the conscription issue gave rise to another nation- 
alist party called the Bloc Populaire, which disappeared in its turn. In so far 
as federal politics are concerned, Quebec has seen the wisdom of not trying to 
create a purely nationalist party; it has attempted to influence national policy 
from within the established parties. In provincial politics, however nationalist 
sentiment has had a larger outlet, and in 1936 a party called the Union 
Nationale ousted the Liberals and has governed Quebec ever since, with the 
exception of the years 1939-1944. The Union Nationale has voiced extreme 
nationalist claims in regard to the autonomy of Quebec and in resistance to 
pleas for co-operation from Ottawa for unified policies concerning economic 
and social questions affecting the whole country. 

Economic pressure and class conflicts have produced, at least, four new 
parties in Canada since the end of World War I. The Progressive Party arose 
during the economic depression of the immediate post-war period, being 
formed from an amalgamation of the various United Farmer parties which had 
suddenly sprung up on the Prairies and in Ontario. During the 1920’s the 
Communist Party put down its first roots on Canadian soil, and since that 
date has been a political factor of some weight, though far greater in the head- 
lines than in the legislatures. In 1935, the Social Credit Party swept into power 
in Alberta under the dynamic leadership of a preacher-politician, Mr. Aber- 
hart, who had adopted the economic theories of Major Douglas. This party 
has held Alberta till today, and has representatives at Ottawa as well, but 
has never succeeded. in gaining a foothold in any other part of Canada. 

Of more serious proportions was the growth of Canada’s democratic social- 
ist party, the Co-operative Commonwealth Federation, known as the CCF 
Party. Founded in 1933 on lines similar to those of the Labour Parties in 
Britain and other Commonwealth countries, it has presented the most impor- 
tant challenge to the two old parties since the rise of the Progressives in 1921. 
It captured the province of Saskatchewan in 1944, and forms the official 
opposition in British Columbia, Manitoba and Ontario. In the general elec- 
tions of 1949 it.suffered a considerable reverse, its federal representation being 
reduced from 32 to 13 members, but it has introduced to Canada the idea of 
farmer-labour-socialist co-operation on the political front through a demo- 
cratic party entirely controlled and financed by its own members. Such an 
idea is likely to persist. Two particular difficulties have stood in its way: the 
resistance of Catholic Quebec to the socialist programme, and the unpoliti- 
cized outlook of Canadian trade unionists, most of whom are new even to 
trade unionism. Hence the party has not yet acquired a strong mass base. 
Time will show to what extent these difficulties can be overcome; the industrial- 
ization of Quebec and the imminence of economic distress in certain Canadian 
industries are factors preparing the soil for the more advanced political ideas 
of the CCF. 

Canadian politics, like Canadian federalism, thus shows an overall national 
organization together with regional and provincial movements of wide variety. 
The Liberal and Conservative parties represent the philosophy of free enter- 
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prise, modified by a rather reluctant acceptance of welfare state concepts; the 
Social Credit Party also supports free enterprise, believing that a regular 
payment to everyone of the “social dividend” will cure the ills of capitalism. 
On the other ideological side is the CCF Party expressing a democratic socialist 
philosophy, and finding its counterparts in the British and Scandinavian 
socialist tradition. The Communist Party veers with the latest line and is 
utterly alien to the Canadian parliamentary and democratic tradition. It can 
be seen, however, how the evolution of Canadian capitalism has produced the 
class conflicts which in turn produce new political alignments and _ philo- 
sophies, and also how these tensions, like the cultural tensions, have nevertheless 
been contained within the constitutional structure established in 1867. 


WORLD WAR II AND ITS AFTERMATH 


The chief impact of World War II upon Canadian federalism was to accen- 
tuate tendencies already at work rather than to bring new solutions to outstand- 
ing problems. Industrialism had been proceeding steadily; the war quickened 
its pace. It is estimated that the productive capacity of Canadian manufac- 
tures doubled in the six years period. Extractive industries showed a decline 
in comparison with the processing and manufacturing industries, so that 
the economy matured. The concentration and trustification of industry 
increased. The rapid growth of the organized labour movement added further 
elements of rigidity and monopoly. The great economic contribution Canada 
was able to make to the Allied cause during the war, coupled with her military 
effectiveness, added largely to her international stature, but by the same token 
her increasing dependence on world markets made her especially vulnerable 
to the dislocations of post-war international trade. The change in her rela- 
tionship with Great Britain from a debtor to a creditor position meant that her 
former market in that country could no longer continue to be secure so long 
as the pound sterling was not convertible into American dollars. Prior to the 
war, Canada’s excess imports from the United States were balanced by her 
excess sales to the United Kingdom; with inconvertible currencies, this lack 
of balance could only be temporarily corrected by gifts, loans and Marshall 
aid. At the moment of writing this stop-gap solution is nearing its end, and 
Canada faces the problem of unexportable surpluses in the same manner, 
though not to the same degree, as the United States. 

Equally temporary arrangements were made during the war to settle the 
outstanding difficulties in the relations between the Dominion Government 
and the provinces. It has been said that the recommendations of the Sirois 
Commission were rejected in 1940, but that the improving economic situation 
relieved the country of its pressing financial problems. Unemployment ceased, 
credit was easy and money plentiful. Ottawa succeeded in inducing all nine 
provinces to agree to withdraw from the income and corporation tax fields 
in 1942, in return for special annual grants computed on several bases; thus 
the tax structure was simplified and war financing rendered easier. These 
wartime tax agreements, however, expired in 1946-1947, and to replace them 
Ottawa proposed new agreements of a somewhat similar kind, and in addition 
offered to introduce compulsory old age insurance, health insurance and a 
planned investment programme to avoid unemployment. At a Dominion- 
provincial conference called-to discuss these proposals in 1945 two key pro- 
vinces, Ontario and Quebec, refused to accept the scheme. In consequence 
the federal Government was forced to make separate agreements with such 
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provinces as would come in; and the seven other than Ontario and Quebec 
were willing to co-operate. These new arrangements, called Tax Rental 
Agreements, because the Dominion, paid “rent” for the abandonment by 
provinces of certain tax fields, were in turn of five years duration, and will 
expire in 1952. Thus, by a series of devices which have no permanent validity, 
the disequilibrium in financial responsibility which has been shown to exist 
at the heart of Canada’s federal system has been overcome, though at the cost 
of efficient government and long-range planning. Ottawa never proceeded 
with the plans for old age and health insurance, claiming that the lack of 
inanimous provincial agreement made them unworkable. Now the Tax 
Rental Agreements are running out; the economic situation has grown grave 
with the decline in British markets; and the postponed day of reckoning is 
dawning again. 

At bottom these financial difficulties are due to the excessive decentraliza- 
tion of governmental functions, which has resulted from the regional disparities 
and the constitutional interpretations. Ottawa has the financial powers, but 
not the legislative jurisdiction; the provinces have plenty of “autonomy” but 
insufficient income. Ontario and Quebec, possessing the great concentration 
of industry, population and wealth, are best able to look after themselves, 
hence their refusal to co-operate; but their independent action condemns the 
poorer provinces to a lack of essential services. Dominion-provincial confer- 
ences held in 1940, 1945 and 1946 had almost the appearance of a meeting 
of the United Nations Assembly, with sovereign States attempting to negotiate 
an agreement that any one could refuse to accept. The Tax Agreements 
resemble treaties. Under the established constitutional doctrine as the war 
“emergency” passed, the right of Ottawa to continue certain economic con- 
trols disappeared—a situation quite acceptable, in the short run, to a Liberal 
Party in power which believes in “private enterprise’? and whose post-war 
policy has been avowedly one of “orderly de-control”. There is evidence too 
that provincial rights are favoured by business elements which fear all forms 
of State control and particularly fear the taxation which would be necessary 
to support new social security measures. 

While these difficulties exist and must be met, the general level of em- 
ployment in Canada since the war has been at an all-time high and national 


‘income has been well sustained. Instead of the anticipated mass unemployment 


after hostilities ended and while factories were being turned over to peacetime 
manufacture, there has been high employment and a large degree of inflation. 
The cost of living index rose steadily to 162, and has only recently tapered off. 
The economic situation in Canada has approximated that in the United 
States, though with the great difference that Canada has been seriously affected 
by the dollar shortage of the sterling area to which she exports so much, and 
has been forced to devalue her currency in terms of the American dollar. Only 
the Marshall Plan has preserved Canada from having to face much more 
extreme forms of economic readjustment. Increasing American investment in 
Canada’s new resources of oil, iron, titanium and other raw materials seems 
likely to restore a balance in time, but the problem of payment for European 
exports still remains. Canada is a wealthy country, but possessing forms of 
wealth that are little use unless there is a functioning world economy. Her own 
internal market of under 14,000,000 is too small to match her productive 


capacity. 
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CANADA’S LARGER LOYALTIES 


One of the purposes of this survey of Canadian federalism is to discover to 
what degree loyalties have been developed in Canada to overcome the regional, 
cultural and political divisions that exist within her. Are there symbols of 
nationhood emerging? Is there a national consciousness, a national identity, 
a Canadian character, to be found? 

On this theme much has been written and much is continuously being 
written by Canadians, It is a subject on which there is both a certain sensitivity 
and a certain self-consciousness. Everyone seems now to be agreed that there 
is something peculiar about Canadians which they share in common and 
which marks them off from their fellow men. But no two people agree upon 
what it is. 

Perhaps it would be well to start with a reminder of what Canada started 
with. On the east were Maritime provinces which had a strong loyalty to 
England and a sturdy local patriotism. They entered Confederation with 
great misgivings, amounting in Nova Scotia almost to animosity. Canada 
was a remote western land with which they had the most tenuous relations. 
They have never received substantial economic benefits from the Union. It 
would take many decades before they could begin to think and feel in Canadian 
terms. Even today such feeling is devoid of enthusiasm. 

Of Quebec enough has been said to indicate the difficulty of sinking the 
inevitable nationalism in a larger all-Canadian loyalty. The Quebec clergy 
and the extreme nationalists both see dangers even in the growth of such 
loyalty, for it tends to weaken the defences which keep Quebec from the 
infiltration of alien ideas. Quebec’s official motto is “Je me souviens”; the 
Union Nationale Party, now in power, has as its motto “Notre Maitre le 
Passé”. Such sentiments do not lead easily outward to friendly fraternization 
with “les Anglais”. The separate school system of Quebec, the Catholic trade 
unions, the French press and radio programmes—these and a thousand other 
influences maintain a vigorous national life for French Canada, but help to 
perpetuate that cultural division which makes common loyalties rare. André 
Siegfried’s description of the French-English relations as being “‘a modus vivendi 
without cordiality” can be understood without implying any special obstinacy 
to either side. A recent French-Canadian author, Robert Choquette, has 
asked “Is it absolutely necessary that this marriage of reason become a mar- 
riage of love?”, and he answers “I do not believe so. What good comes of 
forcing nature? Besides, blind love is not always the surest guide’. These 
words may lack warmth, but they do not lack wisdom. 

Ontario has been from the first the most active as it has been the largest of 
the Canadian provinces. More British than the British, it is at the same time 
as American as the Americans. In every important way it has been the central 
driving force of English-speaking Canada, and its ideas and outlook have 
dominated the national scene. But its strong Imperial loyalty, and its equally 
strong Orangeism, have been factors obstructing or at least slowing the de- 
velopment of a sense of Canadian nationality. Ontario reacted against Quebec, 
and Quebec against Ontario, to the detriment of both and to the larger loyal- 
ties of Canada, though each has contained within itself the seeds out of which 
those loyalties might grow. 

The western provinces of Canada, as they slowly developed, drew to their 
open spaces a mixed population most of which had never lived under British 
institutions. Canada was for these people a country of adoption; they would 
learn to feel for it a loyalty in some ways more complete than that of the 
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Englishman who still looked “home” to England, for they had cut their ties 
more drastically ; yet the growth of any new and positive loyalty would neces. 
sarily take time, particularly if, as was frequently the case, a whole group of 
similar culture and creed settled together and preserved their old folkways the 
longer. What these “‘new Canadians” did do for Canada by their mere presence 
was to complete the growth of the nation in the empty western plains and so to 
give a social and economic reality to the Confederation dream. It was not 
sufficient to link east and west by rail; it was necessary to people the intervening 
lands. This is still unfinished business for Canada, and perhaps always will be, 
for the wilderness north of the Great Lakes is unlikely to support more than a 
fringe of settlement along the railways, but by the beginning of World War I 
the Canadian federal system was transcontinentally completed with the crea- 
tion of the provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta in 1905 and the widespread 
distribution of the new immigrants across these fertile areas. 

To make a nation with a sense of unity and common heritage out of this 
social material was not easy. The link with Britain helped to provide a unifying 
bond for Canadians of British origin, but it was not a “Canadian” bond and it 
did not bind Quebec. American influences worked both ways; at Confedera- 
tion driving the provinces together, later enticing away some of the best 
Canadian stock both English and French. There were times when it seemed 
impossible to believe that separate nationhood could resist the easy advantages 
of annexation. Every Canadian even today must ponder at some time the 
point and purpose of his existence and must wonder whether he does not pay 
too heavy a price for the luxury of his identity. Have we not perhaps come 
anyway to the historic end of the small nation-state? Yet these doubts are 
transient, not profound; they may temper the sense of nationality, but they 
do not destroy it; and that the Canadian nation now commands a high degree 
of loyalty from the vast majority of its citizens no one would deny. 

Technological changes in Canada have rendered easier the growth of 
national concepts. Canadian business operates on a national and international 
scale, selling the same commodoties under the same brand names from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific coast. The larger trade unions have locals all across 
the country, and their annual conventions bring together delegates from every 
province. To travel by train across Canada may take five days, but the distance 
can be flown in one. A network of churches and political parties, voluntary 
associations and service clubs link one region with another. The individual 
who plays any part in his local community life is bound to have many 
opportunities of travelling to other places and making contact with his fellow 
Canadians in distant parts. All this helps to create larger loyalties within the 
nation. 

Moreover Canada is, on the whole, a happy country, and life in Canada is 
neither so easy as to corrupt nor so severe as to discourage. It is a beautiful 
country, and the mystery of the north that stretches to the Pole seems somehow 
to bring to a common centre the feeling that all regions share for the greatness 
of the land. Canadians are learning to see in their cultural and other divisions 
the value of diversity, and to realize that in their dual cultures they have a 
dual source of European tradition from which to draw. Moreover the two 
greatest obstacles to understanding between the people of these two cultures, 
the narrow nationalism in Quebec and the exaggerated love of Empire in 
other provinces, have both declined sharply as industrialism ties Quebec ever 
closer to the national and world economy and as Empire has changed to a 
free Commonwealth. Canada’s achievements in the world of international 
affairs, the recognition by other nations that she is a factor to be counted, her 
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willingness to assume responsibilities on the United Nations and in all major 
international organizations, have worked a psychological change in her people. 
True, even the external symbols of nationhood are still lacking; Canada has 
no distinctive national flag and still refuses to substitute “O Canada” for 
“God Save the King” as a national anthem. These changes, however, will 
inevitably come, and with the adoption of the Citizenship Act of 1946, the 
abolition of appeals to the Privy Council of England in 1949, and the taking 
of the first steps to obtain power to amend her own constitution in 1950, some 
of the most obvious relics of a former colonialism have been removed. The 
fact that these formalities matter so little suggests that the substance of national- 
ity is felt, and that no over-assertive proof is needed of what is now taken for 
granted. Tensions exist in Canada, cultural and religious differences exist, 
class conflicts exist, but they exist under a framework of government that is 
accepted and respected among all groups, even though each would wish to 
make the changes it desires. 

One further word may be added about the emergence of larger loyalties 
in Canada. Because social services were chiefly a provincial matter, provincial 
Governments were closest to the people in all matters of local need. The 
welfare State began as a provincial State. Today the federal Government 
is more and more being forced to assume either the cost of the whole or a part 
of the major social services. Unemployment insurance has been placed in 
federal hands, and family allowances are entirely paid by Ottawa, while 
federal funds support substantial portions of old age pensions, health grants 
and other services. Hence there is developing in Canada a “cupboard” love 
of the national Government; a recognition that security comes more from 
national policies than from provincial policies. A larger loyalty is beginning 
to find a material as well as an emotional base. The desire to share in federal 
grants for social services was a definite factor in securing a vote in 
Newfoundland favourable to Confederation in 1949. 


This brief survey of the main trends in Canadian federalism is for the purpose 
of discovering whether Canadian history sheds any light on the problem of 
international integration; whether the growth of the Canadian nation out of 
separate North American colonies suggests what course should be pursued 
and what pitfalls avoided in attempting to build larger political units out of 
smaller ones. Implicit in this approach is the notion that the rules applicable 
in one country may have some justifiable application to another. 

There are several propositions one might deduce from Canadian experience 
which are true of Canada and which may at least be worth thinking about 
as possessing a general validity. They are given here in the form of short 
statements, and necessarily with some diffidence since there is no place for 
qualifications. 

1. Integration in Canada was made easier, perhaps made possible, because 
it occurred under the aegis of a political sovereign, Great Britain. But for 
this, the integration would almost certainly have taken the form of 
annexation to the United States. 

. It came as a solution to existing difficulties in the separate colonies. Conflicts 
were resolved by a synthesis on a higher level. 

3. It was not a popular movement, but one planned from above and sold to 

the people. 

4. A powerful Government (Canada) supplied the drive, and smaller Govern- 
ments were enticed, bought or pressured till they came in. 
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5. Ifa strong central Government had not been created at the start none could 
have been created later. While the tide was running toward unity the 
constitution was drafted. Later when the tide receded and regionalism 
developed, the constitution, despite its weakening through judicial inter- 
pretation, was able to hold the parts together. Some tensions and conflicts 
would have come anyway; the evidence in Canada is not that they were 
accentuated by the early centralization, but that it held them in restraint. The 
absence of clear jurisdiction{today enables self-interested groups to seek short 
run advantages, and greatly hampers the formation of a national policy. 

6. Among the various tensions in Canada those arising from cultural and 
national differences have hitherto been sharper than those arising from 
economic causes. The most acute conflicts have centred on the question 
of separate schools, the use of the French language, and conscription for 
overseas wars. More recently, however, regional and class differences 
stemming from economic policies have emerged as powerful sources of 
tension. These cut across the cultural lines in a horizontal fashion; e.g. 
business men of whatever national origin or religion unite against trade 
unions whose members include all sorts of. workers. 

7.Canada’s present economic institutions do not admit of a truly national 
economic policy. These institutions, operating on the principles of private 
enterprise, heavily concentrated in central Canada and far gone toward 
combines and cartels, inevitably produce great disparities of wealth and 
opportunity in the country, which in turn cause new tensions and regional 
grievances. Some redistribution of wealth is coming through national social 
services, but these are at present patchy and incomplete, and already 
impose too heavy a burden on the poorer provinces. While employment is 
high these tensions are kept within bounds; should depression develop, 
some drastic changes might be unavoidable. 

8. Canadian integration has been successful in the main, even though the 
building of larger loyalties has proceeded very slowly. It was common sense 
and a practical approach to problems rather than emotional warmth that 
gave the country its raison d’étre, and this common sense survives without 
symbols. These are coming, and so perhaps is the warmth, but meanwhile 
things will go on in much the same way. Every influence in Canada tends 
to blur the sharp political outline and to keep issues slightly vague and 
confused ; thus the breaking point is avoided because no one knows where it 
should be. Some day Canadians may have to make some decisive choices 
but so far these have been rather skilfully evaded. A refusal to push anything 
to extremes is definitely a Canadian characteristic. 

Having stated these propositions, what shall be said of their bearing on the 

problem of international integration? I cannot help feeling that the experience 

of each country is so peculiar to itself that little can be gained from an attempt 
to generalize from these particulars. What happened under the conditions of 
the past was one thing; what could or should be done under the vastly different 
conditions of today is quite another. Even if every previous attempt to achieve 

a particular end had failed, a new attempt might have to be made; it could 

even be true that the same means that failed before might succeed now. 

Politics is as much an art as a science; a new act of creation may resolve a 

problem that patient study and thought have been unable to answer. Besides, 

it is difficult to find agreement upon the principles that should be deduced from 

a given set of facts—if there are any such things as historical facts. This is 

probably an over-pessimistic view, but personally I should need strong 

argument to abandon it. 
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| INTRODUCTION. THE TWOFOLD PROBLEM OF THEORY 
AND HISTORY 


In what circumstances, to what extent and in what way can past experience 
in building up national federations serve as a guide to those striving to achieve 
an international community? To take a concrete example, in what 
circumstances, to what extent and in what way can the history of Switzerland 
help people to foresee and possibly to guide the future evolution of the United 
Nations? While there is a relationship between these two questions, such as 
always exists between the general and the particular, they are nevertheless 
quite separate issues. ; 

In the one case, it is a problem of abstract logic or historical dialectics and, 
) in the other, it is a matter of concrete facts. The theoretical problem can be 
’ solved by appealing to reason, or even to ordinary common sense, but, in 
dealing with facts, it is obviously necessary, among other things, to repair to 
history. This paper is divided into two parts, each dealing with one of the 
above questions, which I now propose to answer as briefly as possible. By the 
very nature of the two problems, one part will inevitably be much longer than 
4 the other. 
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I. KNOWLEDGE OF THE PAST AND PREDICTION OF 
THE FUTURE 


What do we mean when we say that one 
past event is importont and another insigni- 
ficant? No past eve t has any intrinsic 
importance. The knowledge of it is valuable 
only as it leads us to form just calculations 
with respect to the future. 


Macaulay (1828). 


The general question of the relationship between the history of national 
federations and the gradual development of international unity is but one 
aspect of a still wider question, namely, does past experience enable us, with 
any certainty, to foresee the future? 

On two conditions only could the answer be in the affirmative. Firstly, 
past and present would have to be exactly identical and, secondly, the principle 
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of historical determinism, which has it that the same causes must inevitably 
produce the same effects, would have to be a self-evident fact. 

The second condition can really be disregarded. Since, in fact, the past 
is not and never can be identical with the present, if only because men of the 
past are never identical with men of today, it is of little value to know whether 
human history is governed like mathematics or whether, like natural history, 
it obeys a rigid law of cause and effect. 

If then a knowledge of a country’s past does not enable one, with 
any accuracy, to predict its future, how much more impossible it is to deduce 
from local and regional experience what the international future will be. 

That is obvious, and to dwell upon it is not only unnecessary, but insulting 
to the reader’s intelligence. 

Does that mean that all historical research is fruitless, without any real 
worth or scientific value—a mere mental exercise designed at best to satisfy, 
or to whet, curiosity, or to exalt, or mislead the imagination? First-class 
thinkers have held that opinion. Some have even gone so far as to condemn 
historical research as a dangerous intellectual exercise, more likely to breed 
illusions than to supply rational information, more likely to idealize the past 
and thus encourage men to turn their backs on the future, than to draw for the 
future inspiration from the past, and even more likely to discourage reform 
than to guide it in the right direction. 

It seems to me that such pessimism is scarcely more intelligent than the 
optimism of false historians who pose as the official heralds of the future. 
Scarcely more intelligent and even more dangerous, for while it is obviously 
stupid to pretend that one can build a firm future on historical foundations 
of necessity fragmentary and unstable, is it much less stupid, and is it not still 
more dangerous, to maintain that men will be better equipped to face the 
tasks inevitably lying ahead, if they have no knowledge at all of past 
experience? 

My view is therefore as far removed from that of the dogmatic believers 
as from that of the nihilists, who refute their arguments with equal vehemence. 
My answer to the first question, although necessarily cautious and qualified, 
is none the less clear. 

Any study of the formation of national federations, undertaken in the hope 
of suggesting useful amendments to the United Nations Charter, would be 
better not attempted. Two insuperable obstacles would very soon be seen to 
bar the way. In the first place, it is impossible to acquire reliable, accurate 
and complete knowledge of the causes and effects of the formation of national 
federations. And, secondly, even supposing that one possessed such knowledge, 
it would be madness simply to apply data derived from an analysis of national 
history directly to the future of international affairs. 

But is there any justification for believing that such a study might be valuable 
from the practical, as well as the scientific, point of view? Dare one hope that 
it might succeed in throwing a little light on the general conditions, favourable 
or otherwise, to the formation of political federations, and on their probable 
advantages and disadvantages? While not entirely subscribing to Macaulay’s 
conception of history in the passage quoted at the beginning of this paper, 
nor fully sharing his optimism, it seems to me that such a hope is not altogether 
fantastic. But if it should prove an illusion, we should not be too surprised, 
nor, above all, should we blame those who had undertaken the study. 

It is of the highest importance that the study, if undertaken, be entirely 
unbiased and conducted in a spirit of complete intellectual independence. 
Unless those two conditions are fulfilled, it would not only be useless, it 
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would be inadmissible. To study history with a view not so much to discovering 
the true facts, whatever they may be, as to extracting only such data as 
support a preconceived theory or a desired reform would not merely be a 
fruitless task: it would be an unpardonable mistake, a crime against the very 
independence of science. According to one of Macaulay’s wisest precepts, a 
historian should always have enough self-control to prevent himself from 
pouring his facts into the mould of his hypotheses. 

The reason why so many of the most eminent scientists in all countries are 
invincibly opposed to any political interference in their research is because 
they realize the danger of it both for themselves and for their work. Unless 
the utmost care is taken to ward it off, is it not true that interference usually 
takes the form of forcing the research worker to draw other conclusions from 
the facts than those which would naturally follow? Pressure is overtly 
acknowledged when a scientist—be he a chemist, a lawyer or a historian— 
is asked to prove the accuracy or inaccuracy of a certain theory considered 
favourable or harmful to the interests of some political party. Other forms of 
pressure, no less dangerous, are exercised more indirectly and insidiously. 
If, for example, a politician directing a scientific enquiry, while professing 
absolute respect for the principle of freedom of thought, were to let it be 
understood that he would be disappointed if the result of the enquiry were 
to be other than the one he anticipated, whatever that might be, he would be 
stripping the enquiry not only of all dignity, but even of any usefulness. For 
the duty of scientists is neither to defend nor to indict, but to carry out dis- 
interested research. Every historian aware of the difficulty of his task knows 
how hard it is to set aside his own prejudices and not be influenced by his 
intellectual preferences. He puts himself in an impossible position if he allows 
the hope of pleasing or the fear of displeasing his masters to add to the dangers 
inherent in his own character, which constantly threaten his impartiality 
and are consequently liable to falsify his conclusions. 

These general considerations apply to all original historical research. They 
will surprise only two types of readers: those who would themselves never have 
carried out such research, and those who from the outset maintain that this 
kind of intellectual exercise is scientifically valueless. : 

Besides these considerations, which I hold to be of fundamental importance, 
I should like to make a few remarks based on personal experience. In so 
doing, I hope that I shall be excused for the confident tone which I am led to 
adopt. 

For a great many years, I have been studying various aspects of Swiss 
history from the original sources and, in the process, I have always kept a 
twofold aim in view: while trying to acquire a deeper understanding of the 
past in order to grasp the present national situation more fully, I have at the 
same time endeavoured to draw conclusions of a more general nature from 
this research, with particular regard to the international implications. 

Throughout, I have constantly been struck by the irregular and spasmodic 
tempo of events. Their course, sometimes slow, sometimes hurried, and nearly 
always devious, might be compared with that of a mountain torrent, except 
that the latter never flows upstream again towards the hills from which it has 
sprung. The course of human history, on the other hand, seems full of strange 
reversions. Thus its movement differs radically from the steady and methodical 
progress of the mind which studies it. Simply to describe the tumultuous 
passage of events revealed in original documents would be mere reporting, 
possibly colourful, but inevitably lacking in expository value. If one tries, on 
the other hand, to give a logical explanation of the facts, to canalize the 
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course of events, and create order out of historical chaos, one is in danger of 
distorting the true nature and significance of the facts, of misrepresenting the 
sequence of these events, and depicting them in an artificial, instead of a 
natural, order. This is bound to be a major problem for any narrator who is 
primarily concerned with historical truth, but is at the same time anxious to 
understand, and make others understand, the meaning of the events he is 
relating. 

Any historian, conscious of the full gravity of this problem, is impelled by 
it to be as cautious in interpreting the facts as he is humble in forming his 
conclusions. If he is honest—and intellectual dishonesty is really plain cheating 
—he will stifle all dogmatic promptings. For the sake of the truth, he will 
forego the satisfaction of proving a theory which, however brilliant, is certainly 
false. If the facts are so confused and contradictory that he cannot leave them 
to speak for themselves, he will at all costs refrain from making them say what 
they do not say in fact. Very possibly the lessons which he tries to draw from 
his analysis of the past will prove neither clear nor well-founded enough to be 
of any real use to builders of the future. If that should be so, he would admit 
it honestly, perhaps with regret, but certainly without false shame. In such 
cases, reticence may be a necessary virtue. 

In fact, the one unforgivable sin would be to present as the product of 
scientific research what is either pure imagination or the expression of a 
prejudice or of a reformer’s aspiration. 

Should all attempts to achieve a historical synthesis therefore firmly be 
abandoned? Should it be forbidden to draw attention to constants apparent 
during a period of evolution, or to point to striking similarities between two 
or more series of concomitant or successive phenomena? 

These are disturbing questions to which every man will reply according to 
his own experience, understanding and temperament. To assert that it is never 
justifiable to generalize in history would certainly be to detract seriously 
from the importance and value of research. On the other hand, to claim that 
all historical generalizations are justified would obviously open the door to 
many errors, but might also—and why should the possibility be excluded? 
—reveal, among various questionable assumptions, a certain number of 
usefu ruths. 


II. SWITZERLAND’S PAST AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
FUTURE 


SWITZERLAND AND THE WORLD 


After these few general remarks on the possible value of a knowledge of the 
past in foreseeing and preparing for the future, let us take the particular case 
of Switzerland. Does Swiss history, from its beginnings in the Middle Ages 
until the present day, contain any lesson, or at least suggest certain useful 
ideas on which those concerned with the present and future state of the world 
would do well to reflect? 

However cautiously and humbly such a theory may be advanced, the 
unprejudiced reader will at once protest that it is wildly extravagant. What 
has Switzerland in common, and how can it be compared, with the world? 
On the one hand, there is one of the smallest countries of the smallest of the 
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continents, and, on the other, the entire world; a population of less than 
5,000,000 men and women, who for centuries have belonged to the same 
native land, shared the same national experiences and who are naturally 
united by close ties, as opposed to over 2,000,000,000 human beings, scattered 
over five continents, and separated from one another by all the natural and 
historical barriers which have grown up through the ages: white, black and 
yellow races, sometimes dominated one by the other, but most often rivals, 
set at variance by differences of language, culture and religion and by mutual 
ignorance, which breeds misunderstanding, and stirrec up against each other 
by all the traditional jealousies and hostilities which l..ve transformed their 
countries, throughout the ages, into one vast and bloody battle-field. Further- 
more, are not these races divided up into so-called sovereign States, each of 
which is consumed by the overriding desire to secure its own complete 
independence, and perhaps even to subjugate its neighbours? 

It is not surprising that, after two “world wars” in the course of a single 
generation, these nations should have tried to reach agreement by establishing 
certain common organizations. 

Their aim was to secure themselves against any future offensive on the part 
of the enemies they had just defeated. Yet hardly had the gunfire ceased and the 
signatures been appended to the Charter they had prepared together, before 
fresh antagonisms broke out among them. And these antagonisms, which the 
main Powers responsible for the Charter had either not dared to contemplate 
or in any case had felt unable to eliminate by peaceful means, have again led 
to tensions of such magnitude that peace today is perhaps endangered by the 
race for armaments more gravely than ever. 

How then can the small Swiss nation, perched upon its mountain eyry, 
possibly imagine that, drawing wisdom from its own experience, it can give 
useful advice to the rest of contemporary mankind? It is only too easy to 
treat the subject ironically. However, while it is obviously more difficult 
to find points in common between the structure of Switzerland and that of the 
rest of the world than it is to point to divergencies between them, the former 
is a trifle less pointless and may even be a little more instructive. 

A knowledge of the history of the Swiss cantons—which for 500 years 
remained allied, but independent, sovereign States and for the past century 
have been autonomous members of a federal State—is manifestly essential if 
one is to understand at all how that history can be of any interest to those now 
working for peace. After a brief, general survey of that history, I shall put two 
fundamental questions about it. First, I shall enquire how it was that, in spite 
of all factors militating against it—internal dissension, external dangers and 
the absence of any central authority—comparative peace was nevertheless 
maintained for nearly five centuries. Secondly, I shall explain why, in my 
view, this form of government, after its collapse in 1798 and after half a century 
of groping for an appropriate system, was replaced in 1848 by a Confederation 
which no one today would dream of challenging. 

Lastly, I shall put my conclusions briefly in the form of a few suggestions. 


GENERAL OUTLINE OF SWISS HISTORY 


Although, according to recent research, the Swiss Confederation originated 
some time in the middle of the thirteenth century, 1291 is still generally 
considered as the starting point of the Alpine communities’ political evolution 
which finally resulted in that Confederation. For it was at the beginning of 
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August of that year that: “with a view to the more effective defence 
and protection of their lives and property, the people of Uri, the 
Landsgemeinde of Schwyz and the people of Unterwald do hereby declare, 
on solemn oath, that they will give each other mutual support and 
assistance, to the utmost of their power and ability, sparing neither their 


lives nor property, in their own valleys or beyond their borders, in resisting - 


any person or persons guilty of any act of aggression against themselves 
or their property (or against any individual member of their communities) 
attacking them or causing them whatsoever injury or damage. Whatever 
may happen, each community undertakes to go, when needed, at its own 
expense, to the assistance of any one of the others, helping it as long as 
necessary to resist the perpetrators of aggression and to repair the damage 
caused”. 

Such were the essential points of the Covenant drawn up in Latin and 
sworn by the men of the three original cantons, as they are called in Switzerland 
today. In modern parlance, this treaty of defensive alliance or mutual pro- 
tection against any aggressor might be called an instrument of collective 
security and as such it served as a model for all succeeding generations who 
made the Swiss Confederation what it was up to 1798. 

That date marks the end of the old régime in Switzerland. Since then, the 
history of the cantons falls into two distinct periods, separated by a short civil 
war. Seen in retrospect, the half-century between 1798 and 1848 was a tran- 
sitional period, during which the forces of reaction were gradually driven 
back before those of progress. In 1847, the latter, in a brief but decisive 
offensive, broke their opponents’ failing resistance. They consummated their 
victory in 1848 by establishing a new Constitution which transformed the old 
Confederation of Swiss cantons into a modern federal State. 

Thus, in pointing to the salient events in Swiss history, we see that it falls 
into two periods, the first consisting of the five centuries between 1291 and 
1798, which may be called “the United Cantons period’’, and the second, 
consisting of the 150 years from 1798 until the present day, which may be 
called “the Federation period”. In a way, the latter is of more immediate 
interest to the matter we are discussing. For it is only 150 years since the idea 
of federating the Swiss cantons began to take root, and only 100 years since that 
idea materialized. The first 500 years of Swiss history are not, however, without 
importance for this study, since it was before their federation in a single State 
that the Swiss cantons most closely resembled the United Nations in their 
organization, problems and difficulties. 

How can the history of six and a half centuries be compressed into a few 
pages? Instead of presenting the facts in a dull and unimaginative chrono- 
logical order, I prefer to give a short description of the trend of events during 
the two periods into which they fall. 

1. The main features of the history of the Swiss cantons from the Covenant 
of 1291 until 1798 are as follows: 

(a) gradual but spasmodic increase in the number of cantons; 

(b) defence and expansion of their territories; 

(c) growing complexity of the laws governing their relations and a cor- 

responding tendency towards political unity; 

(d) more and more general recognition of their common independence 

with regard to other countries; 

(e) internal strife resulting from the sixteenth century Reformation, which 

was accepted by a minority of the cantons, but by the majority of 
the population; 
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(f) building up of their military institutions; and 
(g) beginning and strengthening of Swiss neutrality, which, long before it 
was Officially recognized by the Congress of Vienna in 1815, had been 

the keystone of the cantons’ foreign policy. 

2. The history of Switzerland, from 1798, when the French revolutionary 
armies invaded Swiss territory, until the present day, has passed through the 
following phases: 

(a) until 1803, foreign occupation and constitutional anarchy ; 

(b) from 1803 to 1813, a humiliating vassaldom imposed by Bonaparte 
in a Federal Act of Mediation, under which, however, the country 

: was relatively happy; 

. & (c) a partial reversion to the old system under the so-called 1815 Pact, 

' drawn up immediately after Napoleon’s downfall, under the reac- 

- tionary influence of the Holy Alliance; 

|B (d) a 30-year struggle to shake off that influence. During this period, a 

i series of constitutional changes were introduced, after 1830, in most 

‘ of the cantons and, in 1833, an abortive attempt was made to amend 

‘ the Federal Pact of 1815; 

(e) a last civil and religious war in 1847; 

(f) revision of the 1815 Pact and preparation of the Federal Constitution of 
1848. The latter, after five and a half centuries, at last transformed 
the United Cantons into a federal State with a two-chamber system ; 

(g) a century of peaceful development. During this period, the main trend 
has been towards centralization, but without any violation of the 
cantons’ basic independence. 

Such is the general thread that runs through Swiss history. 
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THE TWO BIG QUESTION MARKS IN SWISS HISTORY 


Cursory though our sketch of Switzerland’s history over the past centuries has 
been, it will surely have raised a number of questions in the readers’ minds. 
Indeed, everything is unexpected about the fate of this tiny country. Despite 
the host of domestic and outside factors calculated to doom it to poverty, 
insecurity and ruin, it yet enjoys today such independence, concord and even 
prosperity that it is regarded with astonishment and almost resentment by 
the peoples of today. 

In this paper we shall confine our attention to two only of the many general 
problems raised by Swiss history. They are singled out by reason of their 
interest to all concerned with the future of the United Nations. 

Firstly, how can we account for the relative peace enjoyed for 500 years 
by those communities that go by the name of the United Cantons? How can 
we explain the survival, from 1291 to 1798, in the heart of a Europe in constant 
upheaval, of this loose Confederation of diminutive political entities with no 
other common bond than the slender ties of mutual protection pacts, and each 
of which was so intensely jealous of its sovereignty that it defied any higher 
authority? 

Again, how and why was this Confederation, which, despite its weaknesses, 
had at least been found tolerable for over five centuries, replaced by a federal 
) system in 1848, after the 50 years of constitutional experiment following upon 
| its collapse in 1798? 

In attempting to reply to both these questions, we shall briefly state the facts 
without going into lengthy explanations to prove our point. In so doing, we 
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may give an appearance of dogmatism, but we are perfectly well aware that 
the statements put forward as accepted fact are purely hypothetical and open 
to question; our aim has been to avoid going into too much detail. This paper 
will serve no useful purpose unless it is read, and it will have no chance of 
being read if it is too long. 


Organization of the United Cantons 


If we are to understand the generally happy history of the United Cantons, 
we should first beware of exaggerating their merits and success. Between 1291 
and 1798, these cantons afforded their members protection neither against 
all their domestic conflicts nor against occasional violations of their territory, 
Four times—five if we count the 1847 Sonderbund war in addition to the four 


wars of 1529, 1531, 1656 and 1712—the members of the Confederation resorted F 
to arms to settle their religious differences. Furthermore, in 1653, there was > 


the so-called peasants’ war, which could likewise be termed a civil war. 

In probing the destinies of the Confederation of United Cantons, it is 
therefore not its perfection but its long duration and its generally protective 
action that it is our intention to explain. The operation of the arbitration and 
collective security procedures embodied in its covenants was far from always 


being flawless and the peace enjoyed by their signatories was relative and at | 


all times precarious. 

However, if this inter-cantonal organization survived its weaknesses and the 
occasional defections of its members, this, we feel, was due to the play of four 
main factors—geographical, psychological, legal and political. 


The Geographical Factor 


The mountainous country of the Swiss cantons has always been geologically | 


poor and topographically inaccessible. In’all probability, had nature endowed 
its soil with great mineral wealth or placed it in the main path of the invasions, 
in the open plains of the Rhine or the Schelde, it would have had a very dif- 
ferent fate. As it is, Switzerland has never been regarded by its more powerful 
neighbours as a particularly tempting prey. In the eyes of a potential aggressor, 
the difficulties and risks involved in its conquest seemed likely to outweigh the 
advantages accruing from its exploitation. 


The Psychological Factor 


Besides, this inhospitable country was the deeply cherished home of an ii 


intensely independent warrior people. The military propensity and genius so 
frequently displayed in the course of history by Swiss halberdiers, lansquenets 
and archers, not only in defence of their narrow valleys, but also in the service 
of foreign princes, made them redoutable adversaries as well as valued allies. 


Had they been pacifist and unarmed, the Swiss would doubtless have had either : 


a less free or a less peaceful destiny than they have enjoyed as the result of their 
traditions and their military fame. 


The Legal Factor 


Geography and psychology, though they wielded a considerable and perhaps 


decisive influence on Swiss security all down the centuries, lie outside the scope 
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of the problem with which we are here-concerned. But not so with Swiss law, 
that is, covenants. These legal instruments forged- by their creators’will and 
intelligence are a human work which may be imitated and improved upon. 
They are therefore of direct concern to us in this study. Easy as it is to analyse 
their content, it is far more difficult to ascertain how and to what extent they 
were effectively applied. Above all, it is impossible to determine their exact 
influence and, accordingly, to assess how far they were responsible for Swiss 
security. 

Four comments naturally suggest themselves to anyone giving these 


- covenants close and impartial consideration. 


The first concerns their almost learned precision, testifying to the undeniable 
skill and subtlety of their authors. We need but analyse the terms of the 1291 
covenant, the only one from which we have been able to quote at length 
in this paper, to realize that it is the work of very shrewd lawyers. Even if it 
were not drawn up in Latin, one would hesitate to attribute it to the homely 
thirteenth century shepherds whose peace and security it was designed to 
safeguard. Recent research in the archives of the University of Bologna has. 
revealed that some of this university’s students came from around the Lake of 
Lucerne. Scholars trained by Italian jurists are probably responsible for these 
covenants, so that the emancipation of the mountain valleys is in a way bound 
up with the communal movement of the first Italian republics. 

The second striking feature of the first Swiss covenants is their realism. They 
were, admittedly, the work of lawyers, but they were conceived under the 
pressure of the immediate threats hanging over the people whose joint security 
had to be safeguarded. The covenant sworn early in August 1291 was to 
govern the concerted action of its signatories in their impending struggle against 
their Austrian overlords. The so-called Covenant of Brunnen, which in 1315 
replaced its prototype of 1291, was sworn by the same signatories only three 
weeks after the famous victory of Morgarten on 15 November 1315. These 
covenants, which a small number of contiguous allies thus drew up in the 
heat and fury of the battles they had to wage together against a common 
enemy, were matters of the utmost urgency for their signatories. In this res- 
pect they contrast oddly with our twentieth-century conventions, debated 
in distant capitals by the diplomatic-delegations of some 50 States, during 
international conferences whose agenda may include many other different 
items. When comparing the first Swiss covenants with the agreements drawn 
up by the League of Nations or the United Nations, we therefore find their 
dissimilarity of form less surprising than the resemblance between their basic 
clauses. Despite the widest conceivable differences between their historical 
and geographical setting, it is striking to note how the same causes have had 
comparable effects and often prompted almost identical solutions. 

As our third general observation on the Swiss covenants, we draw attention 
to their growing complexity and constant adjustment to meet requirements 
resulting from the variety and increasing number of signatories. The oldest 
covenants laid down only the basic principles of domestic arbitration and joint 
resistance to outside threats, but the later pacts included increasingly numerous 
and detailed provisions to cover mutual assistance and the various respon- 
sibilities to be assumed by the signatories. 

Our last observation is that the signatories usually adhered to the spirit, 
if not always the letter, of these covenants. Although the different cantons had 
divergent and often almost contradictory political aims, they always came to 
each other’s assistance when outside dangers threatened. Their deeds thus pro- 
claimed a national unity often belied by their words. Not only in cases of outside 
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aggression, as during their first battles against the Hapsburgs, but even in the 
Italian and Burgundian campaigns, which can hardly be called purely defen- 
sive operations, the unity of the members of the Confederation on the field 
of battle invariably prevailed against the centrifugal tendencies formerly 
apparent in the Diet. 

What underlay this unity? A close and impartial study of historical records 
shows that we cannot attribute it to any innate fidelity to contractual obliga- 
tions, still less to any warm mutual sympathy. Had members of the Confedera- 
tion been loath to resort to arms, had they been less eager for glory, less 
greedy for booty and less jealous of their respective military successes, it is 
unlikely that they would always have so loyally assisted one another in their 
joint campaigns. Doubtless they always had some eye to their country’s interest, 
but would this alone have sufficed to make them come to each other’s 
assistance, even when they disputed the justification of appeals from their 
allies, as often happened? 

However we are to account for it, the general unity of members of the Con- 
federation on the field of battle is a fact borne out over many centuries. Though 
there was much discussion over the interpretation of the covenants, and even 
occasional failures to apply them, the legal framework of the old Confederation 
on the whole withstood remarkably well all tensions and all the shocks it 
received, both at home and abroad, between 1291 and 1798. 


The Political Factor 


Of all the political factors which moulded the evolution of the United Cantons, 
I shall mention only three, chosen as being exceptionally illuminating. These 
three general factors were: the moderation of the various treaties by which the 
cantons terminated their domestic strife; the part played in this connexion 
by cantons not directly involved in the disputes; and, lastly, the policy of 
neutrality pursued by the cantons from the sixteenth century onwards. 

Whether or no the disputes were political or religious, whether or no they 
led to armed conflict, whether or no they ended in clear-cut military victory, 
it was always on the basis of carefully worked out compromises and never 
through the imposition of harsh terms by the victors on the vanquished that 
these enemy kinsmen agreed to take up again the thread of their life together. 
This is all the more remarkable as the strife between cantons was usually 
fierce and bitter in the extreme. The wisdom and moderation of the com- 
promises reached between the cantons, which may have been prompted by an 
instinctive awareness of their fundamental unity no less than by a deliberate, 
opportunist desire not to rule out the possibility of resuming a peaceful and 
trusting collaboration, undoubtedly helped to consolidate this unity and to 
facilitate this collaboration. 

Swiss history would most certainly have taken a very different turn had the 
cantons, in the final settlement of their disputes, shown an intransigeance equal 
to their passionate defence of their conflicting interests. 

To understand this, we must bear in mind the second general factor to 
which we have drawn attention. Although political or religious disputes more 
often than not resulted in a division of the cantons into two groups, these 
groups were never set against each other as two homogeneous blocs. Between 
the extremists in both camps there were nearly always some cantons prepared 
to make compromises. Though they had their stake in the quarrel, these 
conciliators yet tended to subordinate the triumph of one party to the restora- 
tion of peace with the other. Thus, in all the religious wars of the sixteenth 
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century, we find Ziirich and Berne, on the one hand, and the five Alpine 
cantons under the leadership of Lucerne, on the other hand, as the foremost 
champions of the two rival causes. But, in addition, we always find the six 
other cantons holding somewhat aloof from the dispute or only intervening 
in order to moderate rather than to support their co-religionists. And so Basle 
and Schaffhausen, on the one hand, and Fribourg and Solothurn, on the other, 
nearly always strove to hasten the return to peace by using their influence to 
temper any unreasonable claims of their friends and, more particularly, to 
prevent the exaction of war indemnities. This influence was more telling when 
brought to bear on exhausted belligerents, and backed by the weight of 
foreign diplomacy. Neighbouring sovereigns, and especially the Kings of 
France, were always impatient to see harmony restored among their Swiss 
allies, being anxious not to allow the source to dry up from which they drew 
their foreign mercenaries. 

Lastly, neutrality, which was the guiding —s of the foreign policy 
of the cantons and the Diet from the Reformation onwards, was also a powerful 
contributory factor to Swiss security. In point of fact, this principle was 
dictated by a twofold necessity. 

First of all, a geographical necessity. A small country surrounded by powerful 
neighbours constantly at war with one another can only safeguard its 
independence by refraining from any interference in their quarrels. By taking 
sides with some countries it would not only have exposed itself to the hostility 
of others, but would also have fallen under the domination of the former—an 
alternative hardly less dangerous. The fatal choice for any small country 
whose territory is wedged between that of large Powers is between neutrality 
and vassalage. Now, as the love of independence had from the outset been the 
ruling passion of the citizens of the cantons, and one of the few virtues common 
to themall, it is small wonder that they opted for neutrality. They resigned 
themselves to the situation once their defeat at Marignano in 1515 had curbed 
their political ambitions by revealing to them the limits of their military 
strength. 

Soon after this memorable defeat, Switzerland entered upon the era of religious 
strife following the Reformation. Neutrality, already a geographical necessity, 
thus became a domestic obligation as well. To be or not to be neutral, that is, 
to remain members of the Confederation despite the religious split, or to break 
up the common homeland by joining sides with their co-religionists abroad— 
such was the new dilemma by which the cantons were faced both by reason of 
their geography and their history. The fact that the Swiss people imposed 
neutrality upon themselves, despite the violence of the religious passions setting 
Protestants and Catholics at each other’s throats in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, is the surest proof this people has ever given of its loyalty to a common 
fatherland. 

It is because political neutrality has for centuries been regarded as the very 
cornerstone of Switzerland’s existence that it may be described to this day as 
the creed of the whole nation. 


After reviewing the widely varying factors to which the survival of the United 
Cantons until 1798 may be attributed, it would be tempting to reduce them 
to a common denominator. But this is not possible. There can be no simple 
explanation of a decidedly complex phenomenon. No single key will open the 
door of the essentially many-sided reality that Switzerland has always been. 





Organization of the Federation 


This platitude is as pertinent to the second as to the first of the two questions 
we asked ourselves. Why was the old Confederation of 13 sovereign cantons 
changed in 1848 into the federal State of the present 22 cantons? 

Our sketch of constitutional developments between 1798 and 1848 may 
provide a clue to this question, but the answer can be neither simple nor 
conclusive. 

The men and parties that, after the 1815 covenant came into force and 
particularly after the events of 1830, advocated its revision to provide for a 
more centralized system were actuated by at least three different motives, 
Judging both by their demands before the 1848 Constitution came into force 
and by the actual provisions they inserted in it, their aim was to strengthen the 
authority and to extend the powers of the national Government in order: 

I. to ensure better order at home and the better to protect the country against 
outside pressure and threats—a political aim; 

2. to introduce unified customs regulations for the country and thus to free 
its trade from domestic barriers, while enabling it the better to defend its 
material interest at the national and international level—an economic 
programme; 

3. to infuse into the whole country the liberal and democratic spirit actuating 
enlightened youth throughout Western Europe, and which had prevailed 
in Switzerland only in the most progressive cantons—an_ ideological 
endeavour. 

The architects of the federal State were thus impelled by three motives— 
political, economic and ideological. We shall now investigate the relative 
influence of each of these. This is all the more impossible to assess with any 
accuracy as people of different background and from different parts of the 
country were obviously affected by these factors in varying degrees. Moreover, 
they acted and reacted on one another in a way that defies exact analysis. 

A distinction must be drawn between the deliberate aims of the reformers 
and the general circumstances by which they were often no doubt unconsciously 
led to pursue them. And so it is possible and even likely that the economic 
factor was a far more powerful inducement to the establishment of the Swiss 
federation than would appear from the statements of its founders. The ideal 
of national unity and above all the aspiration to greater freedom and equality, 
shared by all the reformers of 1848, were the expression of a philosophy which 
matched a certain state of society. Swiss society under the Restoration was to 
a large extent the outcome of technical progress, which, for a century, had been 
overthrowing the system of production and distribution of wealth, in Switzer- 
land and throughout the Western world. It may therefore be argued that the 
economic factor was, in the last resort, the most effective instrument of the 
political changes that took place in 1848. This is a point that may be put 
forward but cannot be proved. 

Weare on safer ground in asserting that an earlier move in 1832 failed because 
it was an attempt to carry through economic reform before political reform. 
Rightly foreseeing that the resistance encountered on the political and ideo- 
logical planes would be more difficult to overcome than the resistance of circles 
whose interests would be jeopardized by unified customs and currency 
regulations, they had suggested unifying the economic life of Switzerland 
without making any corresponding changes in its political institutions. In 
short, they tried to pour new wine into old bottles. But in so doing they stirred 
up fresh opposition. The large Protestant cantons which, in principle, were 
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really the most favourable to the economic unification of the country, were 
prepared to accept it only on condition that their power in the centralized 
State was increased so as adequately to offset the substantial material sacrifices 
that the reform would involve in their local finances. This compensation, 
which the Rossi covenant of 1832 failed to offer them, they received in ample 
measure from the political reorganization brought about by the 1848 Constitu- 
tion. Thanks to the establishment of a legislative chamber, in which they were 
sure of exerting an influence proportionate to their population, and to a 
federal Government of seven members, in which they all counted on being 
permanently represented, they willingly agreed to sacrifice to the federal 
State the share of their local sovereignty which they had refused to make over 
to the old Diet. The large cantons were the more confident in entering the 
new federal temple since they felt called to officiate there as high priests. 

Can we then conclude from this experiment in Switzerland that economic 
factors always outweigh political factors in the establishment of a federation? 
It would certainly be rash to venture such a theory. It can however be said 
that, while politics may appear to take precedence over economics in the 
technique of centralization, the underlying causes of this operation may in 
reality be economic rather than political. 

Another truth that seems to be borne out by the experience of Switzerland 
is the great immediate importance of ideological factors in any political change. 
This experience goes to show—as is only natural—that the closer the moral 
and social affinities between separate political entities, the easier they are to 
federate. The facts are clear proof that the democratic revolutions in the 
cantons, following closely on the events of 1830, not only preceded but facili- 
tated and paved the way for the federal reform of 1848. Swayed by similar 
liberal and democratic convictions, and endowed with institutions which 
had come to resemble one another very closely after their recent constitutional 
revision, the “regenerated” cantons were the true fathers of the federal State 
of 1848. Through the action of their leaders, they were the main authors of its 
basic law, and thanks to the attitude shown by the great bulk of their citizens, 
they formed the least recalcitrant elements of this State. Representing a 
comparatively homogeneous majority of the Swiss people, it was all the easier 
for them to accept the new régime as they realized more clearly that they 
would immediately be its masters. 

The lesson that may be learnt from the behaviour of the minorities before 
and after the adoption of the 1848 Constitution is no less clear. After three 
centuries of religious struggle waged since the Reformation by the two religious 
factions in Switzerland, the establishment of the federal State may, in a sense, 
be said to mark the ultimate victory of the Protestant majority over the Catholic 
minority. And so it is not surprising that the latter, on which the new Con- 
stitution was imposed, should to this day adopt a very guarded attitude towards 
the policy of national centralization reflected in this law. 

The same applies to the linguistic minority which the French Revolution 
brought to Switzerland. As we have seen, until 1798 the Confederation was 
an essentially Germanic community. It was through the emancipation of the 
bailiwicks of Vaud and Ticino and through the admission of the former Valais, 
Neuchatel and Geneva allies to the family of cantons that it became a polyglot 
State. If, in 1848, Vaud, Neuchatel and Geneva declared their support of the 
new Constitution, while Ticino and Valais were Pg to it, it was because 
the former were Protestant and the latter Catholic gjpsbseeens act the political 
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been opposed—though in varying degrees—to the gradual centralization 
which has marked Switzerland’s constitutional development over the past 
hundred years. 

A first attempt to introduce a strongly centralized system was made in 1872, 
but it met with the combined opposition of the two minorities. The plan 
failed on being rejected by the people in eight Catholic cantons and in five 
French and Italian-speaking cantons. When put forward again in 1874, 
with amended provisions which somewhat diminished the centralizing trend, 
it was accepted not only by the German-speaking Protestant majority but 
also by the Protestant fraction of the French-speaking minority. It therefore 
gained the support of the people. But, as in 1848, the Catholic minority, both 
Germanic and Latin, again clung first and foremost to their cantonal 
sovereignty and were accordingly hostile to anything tending to curtail it. 

There is an unmistakable lesson to be learnt from Swiss experience in this 
respect. In a unit consisting of heterogeneous elements, as Switzerland is, 
the more homogeneous are always the most willing to federate. This truth, 
which mere common sense could have foreseen, is so obvious that one really 
hesitates to put it forward as the fruit of any special historical experience. 


CONCLUSION 


Can Switzerland’s past history throw any light on the future of the international 
community? It is for the reader to judge. I myself will merely offer two brief 
comments by way of conclusion. 

In the nature of their constitutional structure and in the resultant difficulties 
the United Cantons have undoubtedly shown most striking affinities with 
the United Nations. But the factors to which they owed their origin and which 
moulded their long history are so utterly different from the conditions under 
which the young United Nations are groping their way, that the conclusions 
suggested by the United Cantons’ history are not applicable to the future of 
the United Nations. The most we can claim is that the statesmen responsible 
for United Nations policy may be interested to find how long-standing are the 
obstacles with which they have to contend. Indeed, their Swiss predecessors 
were hardly more successful in co-ordinating and submitting to one and the 
same law the invariably divergent action of political entities, each of which is 
reluctant to obey any but the dictates of its own sovereign will. Apart from this 
point of interest, these statesmen may also be comforted to learn that these 
obstacles could on occasions be overcome and that, even when they proved 
insuperable, they did not always spell disaster. More often than not they were 
no absolute bar to the peaceful co-existence in the same homeland of the all too 
often hostile kinsmen who over five centuries made up the Swiss family. 

The second period of Swiss history is perhaps more generally instructive 
than the first. To begin with, we are closer to the events by which it was 
shaped. In addition, the uphill and tortuous course of its history here gives 
way to swift and successful reform. In 1798, a brutal crisis brought home to the 
United Cantons that their Confederation, which was too loose-knit and 
conducive to anarchy, no longer sufficed to ensure its security, freedom or 
prosperity. After lengthy experiment they discovered, in the federation of their 
traditional sovereign entities and their subordination to one and the same law 
devised by their collective will, at once a security, freedom and prosperity 
such as they had never known. 

Of course, the Switzerland of 1847 is not the world of today. Nevertheless, 
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the United Cantons then suffered from the same fundamental vice as today 
besets and cripples the United Nations. They were no less disunited and no less 
rebellious against any common discipline. Clearly peace cannot be safeguarded 
in a community of disunited members unless they submit, either willingly 
or under pressure, to a single law. 

Members of the Swiss Confederation found in federation the solution to 
the painful dilemma in which they had been caught for generations, divided 
as they were by material interests, historical tradition, religion and language. 

In federation they acknowledged a rule of order and a guarantee of peace. 
The federation, which respects the freedom of each so far as it is compatable 
with the freedom of all, yet involves, in the event of conflict, the voluntary 
or enforced subordination of each to the will of all. 

Admittedly, the problem facing Lake Success in 1950 is both of wider 
scope and complexity than that solved in Berne in 1848. But its essence is 
much the same. 

How are the centrifugal demands of peoples to be reconciled with the 
requirements of their community life? How are the nations to be welded 
together so as to ensure the health of the international family? How are we to 
allot to each his respective rights and privileges so that harmony may prevail 
between the community and its members? 

This problem arises wherever human groups with different backgrounds 
and divergent aspirations have to share a common life. Incapable of doing 
without one another, they are yet firmly resolved not to relinquish their own 
individuality. More naturally inclined to mutual extermination than to 
submission, unable to agree and unwilling to obey a common law, they must 
therefore collaborate or perish. 

The experience of Switzerland shows that there is a solution to this all- 
important problem of international life—federation. Does any other provide 
the same guarantees of world peace, of the freedom of nations and of the 
rights of their citizens? 
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PROBLEMS OF METHOD 
IN AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Davin EAsToN 


We might approach the problem of method in American political science from 
a variety of directions, each of which would merit independent treatment. 
We might concern ourselves, for example, with the question of methodology, 
the logic behind the scientific procedures. Such questions of logic are as 
relevant to political science as they are to all the social sciences, and, for that 
matter, as they are to the biological and physical sciences as well. Indeed, 
methodology is of particular importance for political science. The latter is 
the last of all the social sciences in the United States to feel the influence of 
rigorous scientific procedures. Being the last, it has been subjected to scientific 
treatment at the very time that the use of scientific method for an under- 
standing of social problems. has come under severe attack. The result is that 
there is a tendency for political science to become the battle ground where 
the advocates and opponents of the use of scientific procedures fight out 
their issues. 

Although methodology clearly has a special importance for political research, 
it is only one of many problems of method deserving careful attention. We 
might quite correctly deal at length with technique. American political science 
is still quite unsophisticated in this respect, lagging far behind the other social 
sciences. We still tend to collect data in a casual, uninstructed way. The 
repertoire of techniques for observation, interview, correlation, experiment- 
ation, and testing of theories, so familiar to other social sciences, still finds 
only an irregular, almost accidental, place in the curriculum of students of 
politics. In this connexion, we might also deal extensively with the lack of 
intimate contact on the part of the research student with his material. A few 
political scientists have the opportunity to participate extensively in high 
level politics at the national and State capitols. This is impossible for the vast 
bulk of the profession, but the latter often forget that a broad scope for direct 
field research exists in local politics. In their early training, political scientists 
are rarely impressed with the need to make personal observations in the field. 
One could readily trace the damaging effects of this lack of intimate knowledge 
on research. 

Many other questions appropriate for a paper on method in American 
political science suggest themselves. We might devote considerable time to 
the problems involved in the study of political dynamics or the ways of under- 
standing political change. Most contemporary research confines itself to 
stationary analysis. It deals with the relations between existing political facts 
and institutions. It spends little effort in searching for generalizations about 
long-run political change which would help us to understand present trends 
and future prospects. Alternatively, we might concentrate on the relation 
between the study of value, or value theory, and the study of factual relations 
or empirical theory. Unlike the other social sciences, political science has 
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not yet settled the problem of the way in which the study of the desirability 
of goals fits into the investigation of the relationship between political events, 
Furthermore, we might devote this paper to a discussion of the excessive 
empiricism apparent in American political research. We have amassed a 
tremendous body of data about political life but few theoretical syntheses 
have been offered; the tone of political research suggests that we tend to 
shun theories in favour of the accumulation of new facts. 

Obviously, in so brief an account of problems of method, the little that 
could be said on all these subjects would be insufficient to make the effort 
worth while. I have, therefore, selected one problem for special comment. 
To my mind, it holds a high place in the priorities for research at this particular 
juncture in the history of American political science. This is the question of the 
kinds of data that political science must have at its disposal in order to acquire 
a rounded comprehension of the political process. 

To be relevant, the data to which research students turn must be such as to 
concern political matters. What is political as contrasted to economic, cultural, 
biological and the like is in itself a troublesome question. Without pausing 
to argue the point, the premise of the following discussion is that data are 
political when they refer to the use and distribution of power in connexion 
with the formulation and execution of authoritative policy for a society. Yet 
to characterize the data of political research in this way is simply to indicate 
their most general quality. Once we have accepted the fact that certain 
events are relevant to authoritative policy, the question still remains as to 
what kinds of specific data are to be examined in connexion with such events. 

In the history of American political science over the last 75 years two kinds 
of answers have been given. Neither of these has been explicit but each is 
none the less present in strength. In effect, one group has maintained that 
political problems can best be understood and explained if we try to discern 
the effect of institutionalized activity on policy. This answer was the first 
to appear. It has been traditional to locate the source of policy and the 
influences moulding it, in the institutional mechanisms of the time. For this 
reason, this school can be called the traditionalists or, less appropriately, the 
institutionalists. 

The second group has in effect been arguing that the most significant 
kind of data is psychological. Policy is to be understood in the light of the kind 
of people who act in political life, not as a result of the kind of institutions or 
structures through which they act. Those among us committed to psychology 
have insisted that to explain political activity, even the institutional patterns, 
we must turn to the motivations and feelings that individuals bring to political 
life or acquire through the political process itself. This group has stressed 
the study of what is often loosely called political behaviour in contrast to 
political institutions. For this reason, we can call the group, the “behaviour- 
alists”, so long as we do not confuse their views with that of strict, and now 
antiquated, behaviourism. 

An appreciation of the exact nature of this conflict will go far towards 
illuminating a major problem in political method. The reason for this is 
simple. The primary task confronting American political science at this stage 
in its history is the formulation of systematic theory or a conceptual framework 
to give guidance to the whole discipline. As American political science stands 
today it belies the unity suggested by its name. Close scrutiny of the kinds 
of subjects taught under the title of political science and of the publications 
listed under it reveals it as an apparently heterogeneous aggregation of 
subject matters. Each subject seems to be related only fortuitously to the 
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other. There are multiple foci of interests ranging from Government control 
of industry to international organization, to local ward bosses, to political 
apathy, to personnel rating in the Civil Service, and to the idea of the good. 
A vast amount of data has been accumulated on each of these and many 
more topics, but there is the feeling that many more data are needed. This 
feeling stems largely from the failure to realize that the amassing of factual 
data in and of itself does not give generalized understanding of the way in 
which policy is formulated or put into effect. A sense of unity is lacking. The 
existence of systematic theory which weaves together available isolated 
generalizations about political life and which also points forward to new areas 
of research is a hopeful path for the attainment of such cohesion. Through 
such a systematic theory it would be possible to give coherence to the field 
and significance to each additional item of empirical research. Without such 
a framework new research will simply add new grains to a mountainous, 
discrete heap already available. 

If the development of such conceptual theory is to proceed, we must be 
clearly aware of the variety of data to be included in an exhaustive analysis 
of any political problem. We must be prepared to specify the relative weight 
and position of each kind of data in the analysis. To this stage in the develop- 
ment of political science, there has existed only latent recognition of the fact 
that there are different kinds of data relevant to the solution of a political 
problem. For the most part, each political scientist has been inclined to insist 
upon the priority, if not exclusiveness, of the kind of data to which he happens 
to be committed, and to neglect almost entirely other kinds. And yet, 
unawareness of the kinds of data typically used as the basis of contemporary 
research must leave us incapable even of discussing the problems involved 
in the formulation of systematic theory, let alone making a start at the 
substantive task of formulating such a theory. 


SITUATIONAL DATA 


Without indicating for the moment just what is meant by the term, traditional 
research, it can be said that the traditionalists have quite unwittingly been 
trying to establish the influence of the situation upon authoritative policy. 
They have, in effect, been suggesting that what we must look at to understand 
the variables influencing policy is the impact of the situation created by 
individuals out of their structured relations. Although few of us in political 
science use the notion of situation deliberately and clearly, the ideas underlying 
it appear constantly. In traditional political research we have been preoccupied 
with the role of institutions in the political process. We have this interest 
because instinctively we have felt that the political situation or pattern of 
power created by the existence of various institutions has been a factor shaping 
policy. As a determinant of policy, the situation by implication has been 
conceived to be quite distinct from and more significant than the kind of 
people who acted in the situation. What is thus meant by “situational’’ as 
opposed to psychological data will become apparent in due course. 

A superficial glance over the history of traditional political science in the 
last 50 to 75 years would leave a contrary impression; namely, that it has 
dealt not with one kind of data, called situational, but with two different 
kinds of data at least. This conclusion would, however, be true only super- 
ficially. Closer scrutiny would reveal that although in traditional research 
we have been concerned with varying classes of phenomena—at least two, 
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to be specific—the generic quality of these phenomena as data for research 
has in fact remained constant. This remark may seem puzzling at first, but 
it will become clear if we turn briefly to the evolution of political research, 

Although the history of empirical research has still to be written for American 
political science, even a brief survey indicates that if we take the Civil War 
as a starting point, research has passed through two important phases, each 
marked off by the kind of phenomena used to understand political events, 
Each phase turned to different kinds of institutions to describe politics. In the 
first, research was concerned with governmental institutions, those organ- 
izations recognized as legally performing for society the special tasks of deciding 
and executing formal policy.1 These institutions are described, at first, in 
purely legal terms and later, in “realistic” terms, as an aspect of human 
activity. In the second phase, traditional research seeks to explain the political 
process, on the one hand primarily through the study of non-governmental 
organizations, such as the organized interest group, and on the other, through 
the description of the influence of stable, enduring social aggregates of an 
unorganized nature such as social classes, regional, religious, ethnic and 
similar social classifications. My point here will be that the movement of 
traditional research through these two phases did not lead to a change in the 
general nature of the data being investigated. The kind of phenomena, it is 
true, did change. Interest in the legal aspect of governmental institutions 
yielded to concern for the activity of the human beings in the Government. 
The latter in turn gave way to an interest in the activity of the social groups 
whose influence the Government tends to reflect. However, the generic quality 
of the research data remained the same. The changing phenomena were all 
ways whereby traditional research sought to illuminate the various elements 
in the political situation. The data, therefore, remained situational through- 
out the whole period. A few words and illustrations about the historical 
development of empirical research will clarify this point and at the same 
time elaborate on the meaning of situational data. 

Sometime after the Civil War, political science begins to evolve into a disci- 
pline separate from economics, sociology, philosophy, and other branches of 
knowledge. By the eighties the character of research typical to this new discipline 
becomes clear. Wherever it is not just political history, political data takes the 
form either of legal analysis into governmental structure or of description o 
the activities going on within the legal or near-legal structure. The legal 
aspect of governmental institutions arose first. This was understandable. 
The great constitutional, that is, legal, debates of the late eighteenth century 
in the United States stimulated an interest in and esteem for legal description 
of political life. Almost ineluctably, the dispute over the constitution took 
legal shape. The constitution, by its very nature, had been the product of 
legal decision formally taken at one moment in history. The dominant note 
of The Federalist, which early became a prominent political text in the 
universities, was legal simply because the new political institutions discussed 
in these essays were still only a piece of paper, a set of legal injunctions 
calculated to organize or structure the activities of men. The example of the 
founding fathers prevailed for almost a century and merged with the legal 
rationalism of Europe, which America did not escape. With some notable 
exceptions, until the eighties, the constitution was studied as though men 


1 Governmental institutions can no longer be differentiated from others merely by virtue of the sanctions that 
they are able to impose. Essentially these sanctions are little different from those of other organizations such 
as the Church, trade unions and the like. All use both violent and non-violent means of persuasion with varying 
degrees of legitimacy attached to this use. 
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acted out their political life in exact conformance with its directives. Where 
political research sought to be empirical rather than normative its legal 
nature became paramount; it consisted largely of an examination of the legal 
provisions of the Constitution. It sought to determine the ways in which 
authority was distributed, without seriously examining the political relations 
to see whether they accorded with legal prescription. An analysis of one of the 
basic texts in use as late as the turn of the century, Political Science and 
Comparative Constitutional Law (1890) by John W. Burgess, would illustrate 
this concern for legal structure. 

After the eighties, when students in increasing numbers began to challenge 
the value of this kind of political data, in their haste to get down to so-called 
realities they lost sight of the value of legal analysis. They did not realize that 
it had actually been defining an element of the situation which helps to 
determine policy. The legal aspect of political structure may in fact play an 
important role in limiting the alternative uses to which political power is 

ut. 

. To see this, we must begin with the fact that a political situation occurs 
whenever two or more persons interact in relation to social policy. The situation 
is structured when these persons stand in a relatively stable relation to each 
other. The situation has a legal structure when there is a code that prescribes 
the legitimate rights and duties, that is, the authority, of each set of actors 
as compared to any other set. 

When the legal aspect of a political situation is viewed in this way, 
it immediately becomes apparent that the structuring by law helps to influence 
policy. A person seeking to influence policy must take into consideration the 
following facts: first, that the law consists of rules of conduct which people 
normally consider to be legitimate; and second, that if the law prescribes a 
formal structure allocating powers of making legitimate rules to various parts 
of that structure, then this formal authority can be neglected only at one’s 
peril. 

A simple example will demonstrate this point. If, for the moment, we 
describe the separation of powers in the purely legal language of the Constitu- 
tion as amended by decisions of the Supreme Court, there is one fact no 
reasonable person could neglect. Whether or not the President uses his power, 
say, to veto legislation within certain limits, he at least has the legitimate or 
legally recognized power to do so. In other words, the President’s relation 
to Congress is such that he has the legitimate power to influence in this way 
the outcome of policy discussion. The structure of the particular situation here, 
that is, the relation of the President to Congress, leaves an impact on the 
activity within the situation which, if ignored, would omit one of the deter- 
minants of policy. Of course, whether he has the actual power—that is, the 
power to exercise his legal right—cannot be determined without looking at 
other elements in the situation to see what resistance they offer to the President’s 
actions. It is just because there are these other elements in the situation which, 
for an exhaustive analysis, must be introduced, that the legal element alone 
could not give a satisfactory explanation of political activity. Clearly, then, 
the legal element must not be overlooked. Whether it is an active determinant 
in a situation is subject to empirical investigation. 

When traditional political science turned its attention from the legal codes 
to the human beings acting within government, however much the phenomena 
had changed, its data proved to be no less situational in character. The 
period from the eighties to the first world war can be described as one of 
realism in research. It is essentially a period of transition from the earlier 
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legalism to the view of society as an interacting process among social groups, 
In this transitional stage, students of politics denounced the use of legal 
data and argued that it was insufficient, misleading and erroneous to look to 
the legal provisions of the Constitution or the laws made thereunder, to 
explain political institutions. Instead, it became necessary to look at the 
“actual working” of these institutions and to relate them to power over policy. 
This was a period when the emphasis in research began to shift from the 
discussion of authority, or legal competence, to power, or actual influence 
over policy. For this reason, it is meaningful to call this the phase of realism 
in- research. The work of Woodrow Wilson in his Congressional Government 
(1885) or of James Bryce in his American Commonwealth (1888), which was 
more influential in the United States than in England, are classic examples 
of such research in this period. 

These works sought to describe American political life primarily in terms of 
the activity of men in governmental institutions and political parties. The vital 
determinants of policy for these writers were the influences generated through 
the governmental and party institutions. The situation out of which policy 
arose had been broadened from the legal to the actual patterns of political 
relations. It should be said that the realists confined their attention largely 
to the same kind of structures as the legalists and that they did not see that the 
participants in these structures were linked to a broader political matrix. 
The realists, no less than the legalists, were primarily interested in Government 
institutions, although the realists had added political parties to their inventory 
of governmentally relevant institutions. Nevertheless, to the extent that they 
went beyond the legal code, they were adding a new kind of phenomenon to 
the storehouse of political research. They were continuing to write about 
Government institutions, it is true, but in such a way that they were really 
identifying a new phenomenon that had to be taken into consideration when 
searching for the determinants of policy. Yet, at the same time, this new data 
was of the same genus as the earlier and continuing legal facts in that it 
simply contributed a new element to a description of the situation shaping 
policy. In effect, the realists had declared that in making political decisions, 
the policy-makers must take into consideration not only the legal disposition 
of authority within the governmental structure, but also the actual distribution 
of power in this structure and in the political parties. 

As I noted, traditional research has passed through two phases in its study 
of the institutional elements contributing to the formulation and execution of 
policy. To this point I have discussed the first, governmental institutions. 
We are now ready to pass on to the second, political groups. 

The concept of political process sums up this attention to groups. The process 
idea gradually crept into political research only during the twentieth century, 
especially after the first world war. It signified the unexamined acceptance of 
the fact that the uniqueness of political research lay in the quest for the way in 
which a situation constrained the making and execution of policy. The concept 
of political process sums up the unstated conclusions: first, that policy arises 
out of a situation consisting of the interaction of various social elements; 
second, that policy is not a final product but an aspect of an on-going 
interaction among the various elements of the social situation; and third, 
that of the vast variety of activity involved in political situations, that of the 
actors within the governmental and party structure is only a manifest and 
small part when compared to the importance of non-governmental and social 
groups. 

In its origins, and even today, the political process has been viewed 
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principally as the interaction among governmental institutions and social 
groups. The process approach has implied that to understand fully the matrix 
within which policy is in constant process of formulation, one must reveal 
the role of groups, especially, although not exclusively, of interest groups. 
This helps to account for the vast deluge of interest group studies in the last 
25 years. Even governmental institutions are now customarily treated in this 
context as a species of interest group acting back on policy in terms of its own 
diverse interests in the situation. 

Since the first world war, intensive examination of group activity has led 
to the analysis of policy as the continuing product of a situation defined 
largely in terms of participating groups. This is the meaning suggested, for 
example, when we talk of the process in political parties. Research into the 
party process seeks to understand party ideology and actions as the product 
of group pressures surrounding them, such as in the case of a bureaucracy 
with an interest divergent from that of membership, or as the subject of the 
pressures of various classes, functional, regional, and other groups and 
groupings. Similarly, the study of the legislative process has come to mean 
more than the description of the procedures of the legislature and its component 
committees. It now means a study of the way in which policy is influenced 
by the existence of interest groups, lobbies, relevant non-organized publics, 
regional and class interests, and the like. Political process has, therefore, been 
the special term used to denote the importance of the interaction of social 
groups for social policy. Its use leaves the impression that the political process 
is above all a group process and that here political science has finally got 
down to rock bottom in describing the various elements of a typical political 
situation. In short, from early in the twentieth century the impression has 
been left that this view of the political process is final and, if not exhaustive, 
at least definitive for all primary elements. 

For our purposes here, the importance of the process concept is not that it 
incorporated the notion of constant group interaction, but that in so doing 
it was adding to the elements of the situation. By the very nature of the way 
in which the group conception of process is formulated, it suggests that the 
influence exercised by the groups in the process stems from the kind of situation 
they create, rather than from the kind of people involved in these situations. 
In this sense, the discovery and application of the concept of process in the 
twentieth century with its novel emphasis on group phenomena was extending 
and intensifying earlier research by adding to it new kinds of variables. 
These were now, for the first time, considered part of the total political 
situation. By detecting new variables, the concept of political process thereby 
was uncovering new phenomena; it was, however, still looking at the same 
kind of data, namely, the impact of the situation, with an enriched idea of the 
elements in this situation. 

No work in the last half-century better clarifies the nature of this conception 
of political data than that of Arthur Bentley’s Process of Government. The fact 
that Bentley wrote his book in 1908 does not impair the truth of this statement; 
it reflects, rather, his tremendous insight in being able to present in anticipation 
the kind of data to which political scientists would commit themselves, in 
large part, for the next 50 years. Bentley sought to interpret all political life 
as a reflection of the activity of social groups. He suggests what might be called 
a hydraulic theory of power; namely, that the pressure among interests over 
the content of political policy can be described as a “push and _ resistance 


2 * Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1908. 
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among groups” for control of governmental apparatus. Pressure here seems 
to be transmitted from one group to the other in much the same way as 
hydraulic pressure exerts its force on objects. 

In a long introductory section to his work, Bentley deliberately rejects 
what he considers to be the customary psychological approach in terms of 
feelings, attitudes and ideas of participants in political events. The actions 
of the groups must be interpreted, he holds, as the response to the pressures 
of other groups. Implicit here is the notion that one group responds to the 
pressure of the other because, in anticipation, it can visualize the response 
that a particular activity will stimulate and then in terms of its own estimate 
of the effect of this response on its own interests, it acts accordingly. The 
hydraulic theory of power suggested in Bentley is implicitly asserting that 
each group responds to the actual and anticipated force from outside itself 
and is limited in its actions by the presence, actual or imputed, of these forces, 
This is a specific and concrete way of saying that the power structure of the 
situation helps to determine the policy adopted. In his enthusiasm, Bentley 
seemed to recognize no other significant factor. 

- The tendencies of contemporary studies of interest groups admirably 
demonstrate the extent to which political science is in fact preoccupied with 
this situational kind of subject matter. Why have political scientists undertaken 
to study such groups? The obvious answer is that the activities of these groups, 
their numerical strength, the intensity of feeling behind them and their 
techniques in persuading the electorate and politicians to support them, all 
have a bearing on the kind of decisions which an agency or Congress or the 
Presidency will make with regard to the pressure group’s interest. However, 
when traditional political scientists are called upon to describe the way in 
which the activity of these interests influence the activity of policy-makers, the 
resulting policy is a product not of the motivations of the actors, but of the 
activity-response that the participants anticipate will be evoked by their 
decision. Those who have to act on policy, such as a governmental agency, 
will speculate on a number of decisions and will choose that alternative which 
in anticipation would seem to evoke the least number of responses which the 
agency considers to be hostile to its own interests. The structure of the situation 
for it will therefore include the constellation of pressures arrayed for and 
against it and an estimate of their relative strengths and of the consequences 
that might flow from any of the possible alternative decisions. 

Interest groups are, of course, not the only forces relevant to a decision or 
part of the structure of the agency’s situation. A complete understanding of 
the reason for the action of the agency, in terms of the concept of political 
process, would take into consideration the way in which all interacting social 
aggregates, including the agency as a group with an interest of its own, and 
other kinds of aggregates, such as relevant publics, ethnic, class, regional, 
religious and similar social classifications, acted and reacted on the other. 
This process of group interaction can be described, however, as the product 
of how groups respond to the situation. In effect, research students have been 
saying: let us keep the motivations of the actors constant and thereby delete 
them from the situation. Whatever the motives or feelings of the individuals 
within the group may be, if we are looking at the process from the point of 
view of any one group, then its decisions will be modified by the varying 
constellations of the power groups arrayed around it. 

An illustration or two will throw further light on this point. For example, 
the leadership in a large interest group is constantly confronted with the need 
to make decisions which, ultimately, through the political process, affect 
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” account the threat to itself arising from the existence of various external and 
' internal groups such as parties, other interest groups, and semi-organized 
pe ' competing leadership groups within its own organization. These groups are all 
ee part of patterns of activity which have consequences for the survival and 
7 destinies of the particular segment of the organization, the group’s leadership, 
res § whose activity is of immediate concern. They are all power elements in the 
the | situation, although not all the elements. These are some of the elements within 
"sé — which the group leadership must act and which must be taken into 
ate F consideration in this action. No less than the physical environment, the 
rhe | institutionalized human environment serves as a constraint on action, 
hat ' independent of human rnotives. To lose sight of this is to ignore an important 
self FP) determinant of action. 
ccs. As a further illustration, let us consider the economic institutions about 
~ ' which much has been written in political science under the problem of the 
ley _ relation between the political and the economic institutions. Economic 
institutions is a very loose undifferentiated phrase. It refers to two kinds of 
bly phenomena. It refers on the one hand to a broad area of institutional activity 
“ ', consisting of organized groups such as corporations, various kinds of business 
“" F enterprises from the small shopkeeper to the large corporation, trade union, 
‘PSF trade and consumer organizations and the like, and, on the other hand, to a 
ee » vast body of activity about which society has developed certain expectations 
; and to which certain statuses have been ascribed. We have the buyer-seller 
one relation, the employer-employee relation, the owner-non-owner relation and 
~— so on almost indefinitely. Groupings exist for each of these relations and many 
h In arguing that economic institutions are a vital element in the political 
" process, traditional political science has been trying to say more than that 
wel organized economic groups have brought pressure to bear within the process. 
to ' Itis true, the literature on interest groups often leaves the impression that these 
yas | groups are the sole channel of influence between economic patterns of life.and 
tion political policy. To this extent the literature tends to be superficial. Some 
) traditionalists have been suggesting, however, that the economic groupings 
an are an effective part of the structure of the general political situation. They have 
aes stressed particularly the impact of the grouping classified according to the 
criterion of property ownership. 
: ye In arguing for an economic interpretation of the Constitution, Charles 
8 " Beard,' for example, was not necessarily maintaining a psychological thesis, 
ste namely, that men are motivated by a desire for profits. He was in fact arguing 
por that those who were making constitutional decisions, whatever their motives, 
nal, fy Were confronted with patterns of economic activity, analysable into social 
ese ) sroupings, that in themselves were a force compelling decisions in a direction 
juct that would not violate certain economic expectations of men. He was asserting 
wr i that the expectations relating to property give birth to the grouping we call 
nlete ; economic classes and that these are influential groupings in society. Decisions 
uals regarding the political structure which ignored their power would have little 
tof chance of surviving. Beard was here trying to isolate one variable, the expecta- 
ying | uons in relation to property ownership, to show how it, as part of the situation 
in which constitutional decisions were being made, helped to shape these 
ple decisions. His zeal sometimes carried him to the point of maintaining that this 
a economic part of the situation’s structure was the only important variable worth 
ffect The Economic Basis of Politics, New York, Knopf, 1922; and An Economic Interpretation of the United States 






Constitution, New York, Macmillan, 1913. 
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while considering, whereas in his more temperate moments he meant only that 
it was a most persuasive force at the time.! 

Beginning with the legalists and continuing to contemporary times 
when policy is viewed as the changing product of a process, it is clear that the 
burden of traditional political science has been to add to the variety of 
phenomenological elements considered part of the structure of the situation. 
At the same time, however, it has consistently been seeking to discover the 
impact of the structure of the political situation on social policy. 

The identification of situational data and of its importance for political 
science opens up a large area of research as yet little touched by American 
students of politics. We have few reliable generalizations geared to the problem 
of how actors, in groups or as individuals, respond to various kinds of typical 
situations. Furthermore, we have little idea about the variety of classes of 
situations which may exist and their component elements. Although sociologists 
and social psychologists have offered some frameworks for the analysis of 
situations, such as the means-end schema, my purpose here is neither to 
evaluate those that do exist nor to volunteer one of my own, but simply to 
raise the problem as one to which we political scientists shall be compelled to 
address ourselves.? Otherwise we shall not be able to utilize effectively an 
important variety of data in the formulation of a general conceptual framework 
for political science. 

One point, however, may be made here. Once we consciously use this 
elemental idea as the centre of research we are immediately confronted with 
the need to specify just how we are to classify the total situation so that we 
can be certain that, in any concrete research project, we do not through error, 
habit or neglect, omit any important determinant of political activity. Ifa 
task of political theory is to provide a guide for selecting the significant 
variables, then obviously one of the major problems in the formulation of 
conceptual theory will be an adequate identification of the major aspects or 
elements in the political situation. 

Although in our research we have never posed the question in quite this 
way, and therefore our response does not emerge distinctly, it is clear from our 
recent discussion that traditionally we have been classifying the elements of 
the situation in terms of legal or constitutional, as opposed to extra-legal 
political, phenomena. We see law on the one side and activity on the other. 
Now undoubtedly this is a valuable kind of classification for some purposes. 
It directs our attention to the fact that the formal codes constitute only a 
fraction of the influences on policy, and that he who has the law on his side 
thereby acquires only one kind of influence, and often not the most important. 
But, having said this, our traditional approach to the political situation stops. 
The classification has little further utility and we are left only with an enumera- 
tion of the kinds of extra-legal activity, such as interest groups, the informal 
actions of people in governmental organizations, and the like. In a sense 
we are still operating within the frame of mind set for us by the juristic outlook 
of the nineteenth century. We adopt a classification of phenomena based upon 
the principle of their formal legal structure. 

I am here urging that when, from the point of view of systematic theory, 
we approach the problem of the kind of data relevant to a complete piece of 































1 See the revised edition of The Economic Basis of Politics, New York, Knopf, 1945. 
® See T. Parsons, Essays in Sociological Theory Pure and Applied, Glencoe, Illinois, Free Press, 1950; L. S. Cottrell, 
Jr., “Some Neglected Problems in Social Psychology”, 15 American Sociological Review, 1950, pp. 705-12; 
W. I. Thomas, ‘‘The Behavior Pattern and the Situation”, 22 Publications of the American Sociological Sociely, 
1927, 1-13; the writings of Max Weber; and in political science, G. E. G. Catlin, A Study of the Principles of 
Politics, New York, Macmillan, 1930. 
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research, it is necessary to use a different axis of classification. Classification, 
according to these new criteria, would enable us to identify a major kind of 
data to which we have really been directing our attention over the years, 
the situational. Let us therefore look at the possible form of such a classifi- 
cation. 

Examination of traditional research has led to the conclusion that we must 
identify at least two generically different kinds of data in every political 
situation: first, what for want of a more expressive term, I have called the 
situational; and, second, the psychological. .The situational refers to those 
determinants which shape our activity in spite of the kind of personalities and 
motivations in the participants. There are three separate categories of situa- 
tional data to be identified: (a) the physical environment; (b) the non-human 
organic environment; and (c) the social environment or patterns of human 
activity flowing from social interaction. 

It goes without saying that our physical environment influences our activity, 
regardless of the kind of people we are. Our non-organic resources, topography, 
and spatial location, such as being near or distant from the seat of government, 
influence the kind of political lives we lead. Similarly, the flora, fauna and 
micro-organisms of a situation play a significant part in shaping all social 
activity, including the political. Finally, the fact of social life, that people act 
and react on one another, leads to the establishment of stable, regularized 
modes of activity in our political life that we call institutional patterns. The 
very fact of their existence, as I have sought to show, helps to determine the way 
in which social policy is made and executed.? 

It will be clear that I have not examined all three kinds of situational data 
with which we have been dealing in traditional research. I have chosen to 
deal with only one of the three possible varieties of this data, the social. The 
reason for this is simple. My purpose has not been to show exactly how we 
ought to use our varieties of data in developing a systematic theory but rather 
to emphasize the need to explore the possible classes of data. By trying to 
show how the corpus of our research, that dealing with political institutions as 
they interact with one another, has been concerned with the situational as 
contrasted to the psychological dimension of political life, the hope is that the 
reader could easily visualize analogically the importance of other situational 
determinants such as the physical and non-human organic. Intensive treatment 
of other situational components, while vital for other goals, would for our 
purposes needlessly duplicate what has already been said in relation to political 
institutions. In briefly sketching the recent history of American political 
science, I have been seeking to show the variety of sub-elements, legal and 
extra-legal, which we can subsume under the broad category of the institu- 
tional environment. 

On the basis of this description of the structure of a situation my point 
can be restated with greater clarity. It is that the structure of the situation 
helps to mould the kind of policy that emerges out of the political process and 
that it is towards this illumination of the situational variable to which 
traditional political science was particularly adapted. The starting place is 
an individual, or group, acting to influence policy. With him as our point 
of reference, we can see that the structure of the enveloping environment will 


? The publication of an as yet untitled manuscript by T. Parsons and E. Shils which I have been privileged to 
read will reveal the extent to which I draw upon their conceptions in this regard. 

* Basically, this is the theme of a recent revealing work on the Tennessee Valley Authority, TVA and the Grass 
Roots, Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1941, by P. Selznick. In it the author shows 
how the social environment in the valley led the authority to adopt necessarily a policy of conciliation to pre- 
vailing white-dominated, wealth-oriented agricultural practices. 
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serve to resist his endeavours where they threaten established expectations. 
He must either permit the latter to deflect his activity slightly or he must seek 
to change these expectations. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL DATA 


As I have indicated, the structure of the situation is only one of two possible 
kinds of data helpful for understanding the way in which power is used to 
influence policy. The personality is a second dimension. No two individuals 
will define a situation and react to it in exactly the same way. The same facts 
may be so interpreted by two different persons as to lead to totally divergent 
decisions. A source of the divergence lies in the individual’s personality. 

In our traditional research in the United States we have shown a marked 
indifference to the relevance of the motivations and feelings of participants 
in political activity. Within the last three decades this has given birth to sharp 
dissatisfaction, so deep and pervasive that it has led to the adoption of a new 
concept, that of political behaviour, to express the measure of the discontent 
and the need for a new outlook towards research. This concept mirrors a deep 
sentiment in favour of closer, if not almost exclusive, attention to the 
motivations and feelings of the human actor. Whereas situational research 
had its roots in sociology, concern for behaviour seeks its categories in psycho- 
logy. Against the background of traditional situational research, we must 
now discuss the kind of data we seek to unearth in the use of such psychological 
concepts as attitudes, feelings, motivations, and personality. We shall conclude 
that if traditional research has lost sight of the acting human beings, to the 
same degree but at the opposite pole, those among us who have turned to 
psychology threaten to ignore the relevance, and sometimes even the existence, 
of situational data. 

Behavioural research—I shall use this adjective without thereby imputing 
outmoded behaviourist views to contemporary political psychology—has 
sought to elevate the actual human being to the centre of attention. Its premise 
is that the traditionalists have been reifying institutions, virtually looking at 
them as entities apart from their component individuals. At best, in studies of 
political parties and legislature, as an illustration, the individual would recede 
into a shadowy background. He would become an impassive creature whose 
presence could never be doubted but who seemed to act in the organizations 
without the normal attributes of a human being. In the studies of Congress, 
for example, there has traditionally been little attention, except in passing, 
to the way in which the attitudes and personalities of the participants influence 
Congressional activity, or to the impact of the institutional patterns of activity 
on the feelings and attitudes of the individual. Traditional situational analysis 
has dealt largely with the way in which one set of activity conditions another, 
without probing behind the activity to the feeling human being to discover 
how this is so. As a result, the individual has become a wooden automaton who 
does not seem to vary in his predispositions or feelings under any political 
situations. This neglect of the most obvious element, the human being, led 
to the wholesale rejection of the study of institutional “shells”. In its place 
there has arisen a search for the way in which the feelings and motivations 
of the individual act and react in any set of political circumstances. We are 
now accustomed to call this the study of political behaviour or the use of 
psychological categories in relation to political phenomena. 

Today the relevance and critical significance of the individual’s personality 
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and feelings for political activity is of course beyond dispute so that there need 
be no effort here to prove the accepted. What, however, does require special 
attention is a seldom observed consequence of the use of psychological 
categories. At times, commitment to them tends to become so intensive that 
it threatens to conceal the fact that there is a genuine difference between 
situational and psychological data, a difference that no sense of the urgency to 
explain action in terms of human feelings and personalities can possibly 
destroy. It is of course not only possible but very necessary to describe activity 
in terms of psychological categories; the human emotions are so obviously 
a vital determinant of activity that no one would attempt to deny their 
relevance. But at times their significance is so overweighted that we overlook 
two considerations: first, the nature of the psychological effects on the situation 
and second the psychological effects of the situation. The first refers to the 
' fact that there exists an isolable influence of personality and attitudes on 
| political activity; it does not thereby signify, however, the impossibility of a 
' concurrent influence from the direction of the situation. The second refers to 
the fact that quite often even though we may describe activity in terms of the 
F feelings and motivations of individuals, this in itself is no sufficient proof that 
» we are dealing with a psychological rather than a situational determinant of 
political activity. 

Let us look first at the predisposition to attribute to human motivations 
_ the primary force shaping the political system. It is patent that a thorough 
' analysis of a political event requires some attention to both the situational 
» and the psychological data. Although this seems to be obvious, numerous 
' efforts at investigating the psychological aspects of activity still tend to ignore 
' the situational determinant. A good portion of psychological research leaves 
| the unmistakable impression that motivations are the primary, if not exclusive, 
' factor in shaping political institutions. Implicitly in this kind of commitment 
' to psychological research, if situational data are not consciously rejected as a 
_ valuable approach to understanding the political system, at least they are 
| neglected so consistently that their utility might just as well be deliberately 


' denied. 


' We must confess that in American political science there are few authors 
) indeed who have felt sufficiently equipped to explore political relations in the 
> light of the feelings and motivations of the participants. Most comment on the 
» psychology of politics has come from professional psychologists. From among 
» the works of these, writers’ examples of psychological determinism can be 
amply cited. A case in point is a recent publication by Abram Kardiner, 
The Individual and His Society.* 

_ Although the author views institutions in broad cultural classifications and 
) therefore does not directly deal with political institutions, by implication his 
| analysis applies to these as well. This work is almost a perfect example of how 
; inordinate commitment to psychology can lead to the concealment of the 
situational aspect. 

| Essentially, the author seeks to show that the personalities generated by the 
» fundamental institutions of a culture, acting on primitive, biological drives, 
| are primarily responsible for the existence and characteristics of the secondary 
institutions. He does not argue that all institutional patterns are shaped by the 
) need to gratify biological drives; indeed he carefully distinguishes his own from 


? One need only to look at the work of H. D. Lasswell in The Political Writings of Harold D. Lasswell, Glencoe, 
Illinois, The Free Press, 1951; H. Simon, Administrative Behavior, New York, Macmillan, 1947;and D. Truman, 
The Governmental Process, New York, Knopf, 1951. 


» * New York, Columbia University Préss, 1939. 
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this position.1 His point is that the “‘primary” institutions alone mediate be. 
tween the inherent drives and their gratification in a culture, each culture 
producing as a result certain basic personality types. The “‘secondary”’ institu. 
tions, on the other hand, among which would be included the political, are 
the mechanisms through which the basic personality structures seek to satisfy 
the needs and tensions generated by the process of socialization through the 
primary institutions. The character of the secondary institutions is therefore 
determined largely by the impact of the personality on them. As Kardiner 
writes, “the primary institutions are those which create the basic and in- 
escapable problems of adaptation. The secondary institutions are creations of 
the result of the primary institutions on basic personality structure” ;? and 
secondary institutions “are derived from the.constellations created in the ego 
structure by the basic effective realities.”* The essential characteristic of 
secondary institutional patterns of activity is therefore that they reflect, 
rather than help to mould and modify the basic personalities in any culture, 
The flow of influence is from typical individual constellations of motivations 
towards the institution. 

With rather similar premises in mind, others have sought to prove that the 
breakdown of the community is primarily a matter of the loss of faith by 
which men live, or that war can be accounted for as a device for the dissipation 
of mass tensions or release of innate destructive impulses, or that it is 
a protective device for the defence of what one loves, or that the authoritarian 
personality is the source of the authoritarian society. In most cases if 
the situation is not entirely ignored, the nod made to it in passing scarcely 
compensates for its neglect or substitutes for its analysis.‘ 

What has so obviously been neglected here is the fact that personality is not 
a constant throughout life: the assumption that the early experiences in a life 
history permanently mould the personality and its motivations does not 
withstand the test of first inspection. The individual possesses the cap~city 
of testing reality and readjusting to it which means that his personality under- 
goes constant modifications in the light of his experience. Essentially this 
underlies the whole assumption of personality reconstruction through psycho- 
therapy. Such restructuring of personality is part of the continuous process of 
living. The personality is not a constant which plods through life-experiences 
dutifully leaving its imprint on institutional patterns. Since reality adjustment 
takes place, the so-called secondary institutions themselves, while often. less 
influential than the primary, do nevertheless play some role in the process. 
This is just another way of saying that the stable structured relations of men, 
what we have been calling the situational dimension, bears some relation to 
our actions. The extent of action and reaction between institutions and 
personalities is of course always a matter for empirical determination. 

Today there are few students of human behaviour who would sanction, on 
theoretical grounds at any rate, any attempt to insist exclusively on 
motivational causality. If this were the only source of neglect of situational 
data, it would suffice to refresh our minds from time to time of the limited 
claims that can be made on behalf of personality as a determinant and insist 
upon the recognition of this modest position in actual research. 

In fact, however, the statement that personality and situation are concurrent 
and mutually dependent variables does not exhaust the problem of their 


1 Ibid., p. 16. 

£ Ibid, p. 345. 

® Ibid., p. 132. 

* Ibid., c. x and 2. 
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relationship. Often in political science we meet the idea that the ultimate and 
only meaningful explanation of political life can be obtained through a des- 
cription of activity in terms of the feelings and motivations of the participants. 
Psychology in other words is presumed to provide the fundamental categories 
for understanding the political system. Since in this way political behaviour 
is thought of as simply an aspect of human behaviour in general, therefore 
psychology becomes if not the only at least the most appropriate lens through 
which to view political life. 

The point here is that within this view there lurks the premise that the use 
of psychological terms is of itself unquestionable evidence that we are thereby 
examining a psychological determinant of political activity. To the extent 
that this notion prevails, it helps to conceal the role of situational data. The 
presence of psychological terms is in itself no proof that we are in fact isolating 
a psychological determinant. Very often what we are really doing is trying 
to understand the psychological mechanisms and responses set in operation 
by the impact of the situation. In the last analysis, the so-called psychological 
approach in a great deal of research is in fact a description of the psychological 
effect of the situation, rather than the effect of psychology, that is, of 
motivations, on the situation. This is the second consideration which, as I 
indicated earlier, is often overlooked by political psychologists. We need 
carefully to dinstinguish the effect of psychology on the situation from the 
psychological consequences of the situation. 

As this suggests, we can approach the situation from two points of view. 
First, we can examine the impact of motivations and personality on the 
situation.! But second, we can seek to trace the flow of influence back again 
from the situation to the individual. In doing this, even though we should 
describe that influence in terms of the feeling-response of the individual, in 
effect we would be isolating the impact of the situation. 

For example, the so-called desires for power and prestige, which are often 
called attitudes or motivations typical of Western culture, may be sentiments 
called up by the situation rather than pre-existing sentiments which individuals 
carry to the political situation. If we wish to continue to participate in an 
institution, we may have to accept the institution’s definition of the conditions 
for participation. Whatever particular predispositions we may have developed 
as a result of our exposure to a particular culture, the desire to continue to 
participate in a specific institutional pattern which puts a premium on power 
and prestige may well influence the actions of the individual. In some cases the 
institutional pattern will dominate over the individual’s pre-existing personality 
and he will be constrained to adopt attitudes in harmony with the needs of 
survival in the institution. The desire for power or prestige in this case would 
be a motive generated by the institution rather than one brought by the 
individual to the institution. The desire for power and prestige appears to 
be a psychological, but in fact may be a situational category. The institution 
in this case moulds the personality.? 

Our failure to identify situational data as an isolable influence on activity 
has left us quite uncertain of when we are searching for genuinely psychological 
variables, that is, for the extent to which behaviour stems from the motivations 
of the individual as they are brought to bear on the situation and when we 


* See an early example of this in H. D. Lasswell, Psychopathology and Politics, Chicago, University of Chicago 


Press, 1930. 

* This is a point long known but not generally assimilated in everyday analysis. W. I. Thomas adopted it as a 
central theme in the twenties. See for example the earlier reference to his work and also The Unadjusted Girl, 
Boston, Little, Brown, 1923, p. 43 ff. More recently in similar vein Talcott Parsons has emphasized a similar 


point. See his Essays in Soctological Theory Pure and Applied. 
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are talking of the situational dimension, that is, of the extent to which the 
situation calls up certain predispositions and attitudes from the individual 
personality or requires readjustment of attitudes. 

A good indication of this is the pioneer work of H. Simon, D. Smithburg 
and V. Thompson on Public Administration. Among its numerous merits, this 
book cuts new patterns of thought in the study of administrative services, 
particularly in its efforts to remedy the manifest reluctance of traditional 
administrative research to utilize psychological analysis to the full. The authors 
begin with the premise that “‘to avoid sterile formalism and dogmatism (a 
textbook in public administration) must be grounded thoroughly on the 
psychology of human relations in organizations.... In particular, we believe 
that a clear understanding of the problems of top-level organization and of the 
relation of administration to politics can be reached only through an analysis 
of the basic psychological processes involved in administration.”? This opinion 
appears as a constant refrain throughout the book. By psychology, however, 
the authors mean two things: first, the fact that the ideas, prejudices, and 
personalities of a group of people will influence the organization of which 
they are part; and second, that the organization itself will have a determinable 
effect on their behaviour. As they put it, at the same point in which they 
speak of their predilection for a psychological approach, “an administrative 
organization is a group of people—of flesh-and-blood human beings—who 
behave in certain ways, partly because of the ideas, prejudices, personalities, 
and abilities they bring to the organization, and partly because of the influence 
upon them of the other members of the administrative group and the society 
about it”.? It is quite obvious that, in spite of their interpretation of their 
data as psychological, they are concerned only in part with the influence 
of the personality on the institutional patterns. For the most part, on the 
contrary, they search for the impact of the situation on human feelings and 
motivations. It would be manifestly impossible to discuss the functioning of 
an administrative group without taking into account the way in which the 
group organizes its members for the making of decisions, the taking of action 
and the maintenance of cohesion. 

Except in a very loose way, it is deceptive to call research into the impact 
of the structured group on the behaviour of its individual members exclusively 
investigation into psychological processes. Here what is being isolated is the 
way in which the situation created by the fact that a group of people come 
together to fulfil certain purposes collectively creates conditions which help 
to determine the activity of each individual. On the one hand, the participating 
individuals act as they do because of their motivations and attitudes due to 
extra-organizational factors. This is the influence of the personality. On the 
other hand, however, how they would act, if there were no other influence 
playing upon them, is circumscribed by the fact that the administrative 
situation in which they find themselves compels them to act in a slightly 
different way, if the group is to maintain itself. 

The authors are quite conscious of two different kinds of influence but are 
content to call them both an examination of the psychological processes. 

Thus in an early chapter of the text,‘ in which they sketch the major frame- 
work of their approach, they list the influences from outside the organization 
which determine the kind of person who comes into the group. Such influences 


1 New York, Knopf, 1951. 

* H. Simon, D. Smithburg and V. Thompson, op. cit., p. vi. 
3 Ibid. 

* Del, 3. 
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are the mores of the community, personality differences, prior training which 
sets up professional and other kinds of attitudes, and so forth. Items such as 
these are the influences shaping the personalities of administrators from outside 
the administrative group. For our purposes we can view these as the 
psychological determinants in the administrative situation. The authors also 
point, however, to numerous influences from within the organization, such 
as the value premises which are laid down as the basis for decisions, the 
| legitimacy of accepting certain instructions or persuasions from others in the 
| organization, the expectations of how organizational roles are to be performed, 
» the formal structure itself, and the informal cliques that grow up. All these, 
| which we can identify as situational factors, they recognize as the more 
important of the influences. And indeed the situational quality of these factors 
quite unwittingly impress themselves on the authors for they are constrained 
to remark, at one point, that the “individuals placed in organizational 
situations [sic]... do behave differently than they would if they were 
outside organization, or if they were in different organizational situations 
[sicl”.! They immediately point out that the whole of their book will “be 
concerned chiefly with these organizational influences upon behaviour—with 
the fact that the organization in which he finds himself is an important 
determinant of what the individual does and decides”’.* 

It is just because the authors do in fact deal largely with situational data, 
rather than with psychological, that their work in the end explores the same 
kind of administrative problems with which administrative research has 
traditionally been engaged. Traditional research has always been confined 
essentially to situational data, trying to plot the effect administrative or- 
ganization and related groups have upon the administration of policy. The 
authors of the present work do of course go beyond traditional research in 
that they reformulate many problems for a better understanding of them, 
and what is even more important, they seek to specify more accurately the 
effect on the individual. The latter had been lost from sight in earlier work. 
But it would be misleading to conclude that the character of their data was 
generically different. 

This may at first seem rather puzzling, for a premise of our discussion of 
situational data was that for the moment the feelings and attitudes of the 
participants could be ignored. And yet here I have begun to discuss the way 
in which a situation moulds our attitudes and motivations. The contradiction 
is however apparent rather than real. We can still talk of the influence of the 
situation without looking at the feelings with which the individual responds. 
We need simply talk of the activity that ensues. As we saw earlier in reference 
to Bentley, this was the crucial insight of his work. 

For example, we can understand easily enough the reasons why the open 
ballot would lead to considerable restraint in voting without turning to the 
psychological mechanisms that are called into play in the restriction of this 
activity. Not that this would give us a complete explanation, but it would 
describe one aspect of what takes place. The relations of men are such that the 
open ballot would expose us to a variety of sanctions from those who have some 
control over our lives. We would anticipate certain kinds of activity-responses 
from others and this would help to decide how we would cast our open ballot. 
Anyone who has participated in a group divided into numerous passionate 
factions knows the struggle that revolves around the issue whether the vote 
shall be closed or open. We can say that the situation relevant to our voting 


 Ibid., p. 79. 
? Ibid. 





would in our contemporary culture help to restrain our freedom. We could, 
however, gain further insight into just how the situation accomplishes this, 
by tracing the effect of the open ballot on our attitudes towards voting. We 
would then have to seek out the psychological consequences of the situation, 
tracing out why, in the light of the feelings and attitudes of the participants, 
they acted as they did in the circumstances. While the examination of 
situational data does not require the use of psychological data, we obtain 
greater explanatory depth through their introduction. 

What we must stress again, however, is this: although the institutions may 
themselves mould the personality to their own requirements, the personality 
in its turrn greatly affects the nature of an institutionalized pattern. The 
political institution can shape the matured individual only within limits; he 
is not infinitely malleable. This essentially is the great truth of Kardiner’s 
work which we discussed earlier. It is patent that both the actor and the 
situation act and react on each other. It is only for analytical purposes that 
we can isolate the situational from the personality determinant. Quite 
properly, political research, in psychological terms, into the relation 
between institution and personality would tend to leave the impression that 
the role of the personality in ordering human relations is a determinant of 
high significance. But if it stops there it would fail to recognize that the 
institutional aspect of the situation itself is another and equally important 
variable deserving the same deliberate and careful attention as the other. 

In conclusion, therefore, I am urging that we have been slow in identifying 
and distinguishing our two major classes of data, the situational and psycho- 
logical, and in allocating to each its appropriate place and meaning in research, 
A useful contribution towards the formulation of systematic theory, therefore, 
would be the exploration of the nature of each class of data and the con- 
sequences of each for research into the political system. This would put us in 
a favourable position for determining the place that each must play in a general 
conceptual framework. 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF POLITICAL 
SCIENCE STUDIES IN INDIA’ 


S. V. KoGEeKar 


Political Science studies in India might be likened to a rootless growth. 
Although it is only about 30 years since this branch of the social sciences 
began to attract the attention of Indian universities, the literature produced 
so far does not provide any indication of the objectives of these studies. 
Nor can they be said to have had any substantial effect on the shaping of 
events and ideas which ‘have significantly influenced the life of the Indian 
people. This may appear all the more surprising because of the tremendous 
importance assumed by “politics” in the life of our people. But on reflection 


1 The purpose of this article is to interpret and evaluate the main trends in political science studies in India. 
For a summary of the work done during the last 30 years readers are referred to the important article 
by Dr. A. Appadorai in Contemporary Political Science, Unesco, Paris, 1950. 
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we see that that “importance” meant, in effect, the constant awareness on the 
part of our leaders of the handicaps which would impede the nation’s progress 
in any line of activity until the attainment of independence, and thus it meant 
constant agitation against the governing power. A dependent country has but 
one kind of politics; to fight the alien government and pave the way for self- 
government. 

Owing to the anti-government implications of this kind of “politics”, the 
tendency of universities and other institutions deriving support from the Govern- 
ment has been towards influencing their members, directly or indirectly but 
quite effectively, to keep away from it, and not to write or say anything likely 
to bring down the wrath of an all-powerful bureaucracy on their heads. This 
is a factor too important to be ignored in any attempt to understand the limit- 
ation under which political science studies have been conducted in this country. 
The inevitable result has been to confine the political scientist to those fields 
where there was not much danger of coming into conflict with the prevailing 
notions of what was and what was not permissible. No studies which sought 
to analyse and evaluate the various forces in the actual political life of the 
country were, therefore, attempted except on the legal and constitutional plane. 
The political scientist became a philosopher living—and not merely working—in 
his ivory tower, far removed from the reality of the prevailing conditions. 

The “people” apart, was the political scientist at least on terms of useful 
contact with the governing bureaucracy? Did he secure an insight into the 
working of the system of public administration? Was he aware of the problems 
of government from his end? Here too, the answer is in the negative. The 
alien government had no use for him in the planning of the administrative 
organization. It preferred to depend on experts and administrators ‘“‘at home” 
to tackle its problems. Such opportunities as the “natives” got of studying 
their own conditions and problems with the assistance or co-operation of the 
Government were few and far between. 

Under these peculiar conditions, where in general the political scientist 
was isolated from the main currents of thought, action and administration 
around him, it was no wonder that he should direct his attention to the past 
and the future rather than to the present except to the limited extent of 
constitutional developments. 

This is the background of the present deficiencies and the apparent root- 
lessness of our political science studies. These studies, broadly speaking, fall under 
three different heads: (a) ancient and medieval Indian thought and institu- 
tions; (b) constitutional relations between Britain and India and problems 
arising therefrom; and (c) parliamentary democracy. Broadly speaking, 
again, these three may be related to the political life and aspirations of the 
Indian people in the past, present and future. 

In regard to the past, it may generally be asserted that the urge for the study 
of India’s ancient thought and institutions has come not so much from political 
scientists as from scholars of Oriental learning. Not that political scientists 
have made no contribution in this field. But they do not seem to have regarded 
these studies as being organically related to their work which was mainly based 
on Western tradition and thought. 

Such little work as has been done in this line is marked by another feature 
also. That is the all too common tendency among the intellectuals during our 
national movement to glorify the past and to read into it much that was, in 
fact, the outcome of modern times. As a device for restoring the confidence of 
a fallen people in their capacity to lead an independent existence, such glori- 
fication was perhaps inescapable. 
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The main fields of the work of political scientists have been those under the 
second and third headings above. Apart from commentaries on the law and 
working of the Indian Constitution, and works on the constitutional history 
of the country, the problems dealt with by political scientists have been those 
relating to (1) minorities; (2) federalism; (3) princely states; (4) nationalism 
and (5) parliamentary democracy. 

1. The problem of minorities had a great bearing on the whole course of our 
political life under the British policy of ‘divide and rule”. Out of it arose 
the long debate over the Moslem claim of a separate nationality culmi- 
nating finally in the division of the country between India and Pakistan, 
It is instructive, however, to note that, with very few exceptions, the writ- 
ings of political scientists were marked by an unreality which corroborates 
the earlier remarks about their isolation from the main currents of opinion 
and action in the country. Two ways of treating the minority problem are 
discernable. One is the analysis of the problem with a view to showing how 
the British Government was responsible for aggravating it as a means of 
retaining their power in India. The other is the attempt to emphasize the 
essential unity of the country and indicate the disastrous consequences of 
the acceptance of the two nation theory and the demand for the country’s 
partition. Illustrative of the first is the well-documented work by K. B, 
Krishna, Tie Problem of Minorities. The second treatment may be illustrated 
by such works as Beni Prasad’s Hindu Muslim Questions or D. N. Banerjee’s 
Partition or Federation. Among the exceptions falls B. R. Ambedkar’s Pakis- 
tan or Partition of India; but then Ambedkar is no professional political 
scientist! 

. It was in the thirties that the idea of a federal constitution for India gained 
wide currency and since then much work has been done on this subject. 
Indian scholars have shown interest in a comparative study of federal 
constitutions elsewhere and discussed the various problems arising from the 
working of such constitutions. M. Venkatarangaiya’s Federalism in Govern- 
ment has been acclaimed as one of the best books on the subject. The pro- 
blems of federal finance have been ably studied in a work bearing that 
title by the Indian economist B. P. Adarkar. Yet when it came to practical 
influence, one cannot forget the fact that the model before the Indian 
Constituent Assembly was largely the Act of 1935 which was passed by the 
British Parliament, and such modifications as have been made therein have 
tended away from rather than towards the federal idea. Indeed, political 
scientists had to remain content with playing the role of outside critics 
throughout the whole process of constitution-making in free India during 
1946-1949. 

. Works dealing with the princely states such as D. K. Sen’s The Indian States 
are an exposition of the legal aspect of relations between the states and the 
paramount power. A post-mortem examination of the doctrine of “para- 
mountcy ”’, also from a legal angle, has been provided in a recent work by 
R. B. Naik. 

. Nationalism as a phenomenon of great significance in the making of modern 
India has attracted surprisingly little attention among political scientists in 
the country. For a long time the only work in the field was G. N. Singh’s 

Landmarks in Indian Constitutional and National Movement which, as the title 
suggests, is more a history of principal events in the growth of nationalism 
than an analysis and evaluation of the forces at work. A recent work by 
A. R. Desai entitled Soctal Background of Indian Nationalism breaks new 
ground which deserves to be further explored. The idea of a Constituent 
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Assembly for the framing of free India’s Constitution has given rise to a 
few works dealing with the theory and practice of such assemblies. N. Gan- 
gulee’s Constituent Assembly for India is remarkable as a work preparing the 
ground for the Indian Constituent Assembly. 

. Indian political scientists, like other Indians coming under the influence of 
English education, have been greatly influenced by theideas of parliamentary 
democracy derived from British thought and experience. Considerable 
attention has been paid in this country to the study of the British Constitu- 
tion and of British political thought. Indians have, almost from the begin- 
ning of the modern nationalist movement, aspired to create in this country 
political institutions modelled on those of Britain. The constant reference 
to those institutions as a point of contrast between British practice at home 
and in India have led to the almost unconscious imposition of the British 
parliamentary pattern of government on the minds of Indian thinkers. 
Apart from a description of the parliamentary system with reference to 
British experience, it is surprising that Indian political scientists have not 
made much effort to relate the implications of that system to the conditions 
obtaining in India. An approach like that of A. Appadorai in Revision of 
Democracy and Democracy in India does raise points of fundamental import- 
ance, but the general tendency is to adopt all too uncritically the values 
and criteria derived from Western, and particularly British, experience 
and to seek to apply them to Indian conditions. 

A factor of considerable influence in this regard has been the linking up of 
political science studies with the university syllabus for various examinations 
and the all too meagre resources, both in men and money, devoted to the build- 
ing up of departments of political science in our universities. The syllabuses 
are largely influenced by comparable courses in the British universities leading 
to an emphasis on British thought and practice. This very fact has to a certain 
extent acted as a deterrent to a closer investigation of Indian thought and 
experience. Because most of the work that has been done by our scholars has 
been in a sense only a by-product of their university duties, there are no in- 
stitutions solely devoted to research in political science in the country, and the 
urge for research has come neither from government nor from other public 
bodies. Besides, not being a science where the quantitative method is of much 
avail, the output of studies by political scientists has never matched the prolific 
output of studies by fellow scholars in the field of economics. 

However, a gradual change is taking place and in the right direction. The 
distortion in the country’s political life caused by the presence of an alien power 
has now been removed. Indians in all departments of life are thinking more and 
more in terms of constructive effort. In the field of political science studies this 
must inevitably lead to a greater emphasis on an investigation into the reality 
of the Indian situation with a view to understanding and interpreting the new 
patterns, symbols and values which are replacing the old. Problems of public 
administration and representative government which in the past were discussed 
in a vacuum have acquired an immediate and urgent importance. The changing 
pattern of the country’s economy has raised questions of the respective roles 
of the individual and the State in the life of the community. An indication 
of the shift in emphasis from foreign to Indian conditions is provided by the 
nature of the subjects on which Indian researchers in the universities are 
concentrating. Ina recent, comprehensive survey of the teaching of and research 
in political science in Indian universities, conducted by the present writer, 
it was discovered that, inspite of great limitations of resources in men and 
material, work on. nearly 100 themes was being carried on or was under 
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active contemplation in various centres. On analysis, it was further established 
that except for three themes which related to the political thought of some 
Western thinkers, the work was mainly directed to either a reconstruction 
of Indian political thought, experience and practice or to a study of India’s 
relations with other countries. The last topic had been practically absent from 
the vocabulary of Indian political science under British rule; but the co- 
emergence of the country to full sovereign status has once again opened up the 
subject of international relations for Indian scholars. 

Among these subjects of study, the pride of place has been assigned to public 
administration both at the centre and at different regional levels including 
municipal government. Movements like socialism, liberalism and, not least, 
Gandhism, which have played such an important part in the making of modern 
India, have assumed a new significance and are being studied with a view to 
assessing their influence. The political ideas of individual Indian thinkers who 
were the inspirers of the nationalist movement are being closely scrutinized. 
Hitherto neglected subjects of study such as the party system and pressure 
groups, the press and public opinion are similarly commanding attention. 
But purely constitutional studies are not being neglected, though their re- 
lative importance appears to have declined. In time, as the new Indian 
Constitution is worked out, fresh problems and materials will be available for 
scholars in this field also. While there is thus a definite indication that political 
science is coming into its own in India, it cannot be said that the facilities 
available are adequate for the task. In the 14 out of 28 universities in India, 
where departments of political science have been established, the proportion of 
expenditure on it, nowhere exceeds four per cent. And the maximum amount 
spent in any of the universities does not exceed Rs.64,000 (approx. $13,500) 
per year. In most universities the department is inadequately staffed and the 
teachers have to devote themselves to heavy teaching work. Research grants 
are neither frequent nor substantial and library allotments are meagre. In 
1950, for instance, the maximum library grant for political science made by 
the University of Bombay, was Rs.7,000 (approx. $1,500) for the year. The 
conditions in the colleges affiliated to various universities are far worse in all 
these respects. 

The picture, however, need not be unduly gloomy. For one thing, poli- 
tical science as an independent study has been recognized in our universities 
only in comparatively recent years. The direct bearing of political science 
studies on the understanding, evaluation and, perhaps, the solution of the 
problems facing the country has not so far been apparent and that has led to 
its comparative obscurity, often under cover of some other branch of study. 
With the change in the political conditions and the emergence of problems for 
which a solution must largely be found mainly within the country, political 
scientists are bound to be regarded with greater respect and provided with 
better facilities for conducting their researches. 

Indian political scientists have not been unaware of the deficiencies in the 
position of their studies, nor of the need for some co-operative action on their 
part to remedy those deficiencies. Largely as a result of the efforts of G. N. 
Singh, V. S. Ram, G. D. Sondhi, J. N. Khosla and others, the Indian Political 
Science Association was launched at Benares in December 1938, and has since 
then functioned as an organization devoted to the advancement of political 
science studies. Under the able editorial management of the late Beni Prasad 
of Allahabad, the association started a quarterly journal called the Indian 
Journal of Political Science—the firts of its kind in India—to encourage the dis- 
cussion of current political problems and developments from an objective 
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standpoint. The journal has provided a useful forum for political scientists of 
the country. In addition, the association has made it a practice to hold an 
annual conference at which papers on three selected subjects written by mem- 
bers are read and discussed. The conference provides the only opportunity for 
political scientists from different parts of the country to meet and to exchange 
ideas on problems of common interest. 

While all this has been to the good, it has not yet been possible for the asso- 
ciation to undertakea concrete project of study bearing onany of the un-explor- 
ed territories in the domain of political phenomena in the country. But there 
are signs that the need for and importance of co-operative research in the field 
of social studies are being appreciated by our political scientists and it is hoped 
that the coming general elections in the country will provide the opportunity 
for giving concrete expression to it. 

The establishment, a year ago, of the International Political Science Asso- 
ciation under the auspices of Unesco and the readiness with which the Indian 
Political Science Association agreed to be affiliated to it are again significant 
developments. They may very well open up possibilities of useful collaboration 
between political scientists in India and those in other countries under inter- 
national auspices. 

A question of some importance from the point of view of the future develop- 
ment of political science studies in India is that of the subjects with which 
political science has been associated in the past and the prospect of future 
alignment. In the past, political science has been treated mostly as a subordinate 
branch of history. In some of the South Indian universities that state of affairs 
continues even today. The result has been a greater emphasis on the history 
of political thought, and on constitutional history than on other aspects of the 
study of political science. In other places where the study of political science 
was linked up with economics, it was treated as a “poor relation” by the senior 
discipline and even the history of doctrines or institutions was not properly 
cultivated. In both cases, political science has suffered neglect in those of its 
aspects which are linked up with psychology and sociology. The analysis of 
human behaviour in group life which appears to claim a growing share of the 
attention of political scientists elsewhere is still far too remote from the current 
pre-occupations of political scientists in India. The neglect of the theory of 
law in Indian political science studies is also attributable to their being linked 
up with disciplines which were unable to provide the relevant motive for such 
extensions of the study of political science. Considering the present position 
of political science in our universities which is slowly rising to the level of 
its erstwhile seniors history and economics—there is hope that this discipline 
will be free to move into any direction it chooses solely with a view to its own 
progress. But the factor of personnel will have a limiting influence on such 
developments, for the professional teachers and researchers in political science 
have been brought up in the older school, and it will be some time before the 
younger generation, used to thinking of political science as an independent 
discipline in no way inferior to history or economics, takes its place in positions 
of influence and authority. In visualizing future alignments, not forced by 
extraneous authority, one turns to psychology, sociology and law. This does 
not, of course, mean that history or economics will have no connexion with 
political science in future; but they will no longer be able to determine the scope 
and method of political science in India. 





INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE 
OF COMPARATIVE LAW 


The International Committee of Comparative Law, officially set up in London on 
19 July 1950 at the meeting of its Provisional Bureau, has just entered upon a new 
phase of its existence. The Committee’s permanent organs have now begun work. 
They are the Bureau consisting of Dean Julliot de la Morandiére (France), Chairman; 
Professor Gutteridge (United Kingdom), Vice-Chairman; Professor Coudert (United 
States of America), W. Farag Bey (Egypt), Dr. de Sola-Cajfiizares (Spain), Dr. Ussing 
(Denmark), and Dr. Vallindas (Greece) ; and the Council, consisting of one represent- 
ative of each National Committee. 

The Secretary-General of the Committee is Professor R. David (for whom Professor 
A. Bertrand deputized during 18 months), while Dr. C. H. Hamson and Dr. de Sola- 
Caiiizares are Assistant Secretaries-General. 

National Committees in the following 18 countries are now affiliated to the Inter- 
national Committee: Argentina, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Chile, Egypt, France, 
Germany, Greece, Haiti, Italy, Nicaragua, Peru, Spain, Sweden, the United Kingdom, 
the United States of America and Uruguay. Several other National Committees are 
at present being constituted. 

The Bureau met in Paris on 4 and 5 October 1951 and adopted certain important 
resolutions concerning its activities during the years to come. 

As regards documentation, it decided to compile annotated legal bibliographies, 
thereby following up the work already begun in this field under the Documentation 
Sub-Committee established in London on 19 July 1950 by the Provisional Bureau and 
consisting of Professor Lipstein (United Kingdom), Chairman; Mr. Ancel, President 
of the Paris Chambre 4 la cour d’appel and Secretary-General of the Centre francais 
de droit comparé; Professor W. S. Barnes, Director of Foreign Law Research Study at 
Harvard University; and Dr. de Sola-Cafiizares. 

The bibliographies in question, while not attempting to be exhaustive, will provide 
a list of basic works for miscellaneous use by jurists (professors, practising lawyers or 
students) in the various countries, The list of works will be accompanied by annotations 
for foreign jurists, indicating the nature—theoretical or practical—of each work. These 
bibliographies will therefore differ considerably from any which may already exist in 
certain countries, but were drawn up for national lawyers. 

Extensive co-operation will be called for in this matter from National Committees. 
The International Committee hopes to be able to issue the bibliographies at the rate 
of five a year for the greatest possible number of countries. A bibliography of French 
Law for use by Common Law jurists, with a commentary in English, will inaugurate the 
series and will provide a model for the subsequent bibliographies. 

In the field of scientific activities proper, the International Committee proposes to 
publish introductions to national systems of law. 

Lawyers who are accustomed to a given legal system may for that very reason have 
considerable difficulty in understanding the law of a foreign country. Such understand- 
ing calls for a knowledge of the history of that law, in so far as it explains the law's 
structure and the research methods used by the lawyers of the country in question; 
the constitutional and legal organization of the country, with a view to grasping the 
importance or authority of any given regulation or legal measure; the training given to 
foreign lawyers and the organization of their profession, showing the manner of their 
reasoning and the main problems with which they have to deal. 
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These introductions will not, however, confine themselves to providing bibliogra- 
phical information and references to existing works; they will also contain information 
» that is rarely found in a country’s legal literature written for its own nationals, because 
' those nationals consider it self-evident. 

For that reason it is likely that an Introduction to the Study of Law drawn up in 
any country for the use of its own nationals will not be suitable for foreigners, however 
| carefully it is prepared. Hence the urgent need to provide such introductions for the 
A use of foreigners. 

3 The introductions will have to be prepared from different angles, according to whether 
they are intended for Common Law jurists or for others. The ideal would be to have 
in each country a series of introductions to the law of every other country. Such an 
|. ideal, however, is too ambitious to be practicable. Moreover, in actual fact, most 
) lawyers, especially in the Moslem countries, are nowadays already acquainted with one 




























































non F of the two great legal systems. 

nor In these circumstances, the International Committee of Contparative Law is consi- 
vork, dering publishing a limited number of introductions, designed to facilitate under- 
nan; § standing between jurists. They will be published in English and in French; but the two 
hited - editions will differ, since they are intended for two different types of readers. 
ssing & Taking into account works already in existence or about to be published, the Inter- 
sent: F | national Committee considers that it should concentrate on the following introductions: 
© fa) Introduction to the Law of the Hispanic countries: I. Spain; II. Spanish-speaking 
essor f= America. (b) Introduction to the Law of Portugal and Brazil: I. Portugal; II. Brazil. 
Sola- *  (c) Introduction to the Law of the Nordic countries: I. Denmark, Norway, Iceland; 

II. Sweden, Finland. (d) Introduction to French Law. (e) Introduction to Soviet 
nter- § ; Law. 
nce, Having regard to present possibilities, the Committee proposes to prepare four 
Jom, F) works for the period 1952-54, namely: (a) Introduction to the Legal Systems of Den- 
s ar¢ fF = mark, Norway and Iceland (in English) ; (b) Introduction to French Law (in English) ; 
) (c) Introduction to Spanish Law (in French); (d) Introduction to Soviet Law (in 
‘tant F) French). 

. £ Finally, the Bureau expressed the desire that reports on the evolution and trends of 
hies, the various legal systems, covering all fields of Law, should periodically be drawn up 
ation by the National Committees for the use of foreign lawyers anxious to keep abreast of 
and + such evolution and trends. They would constitute, so to speak, ‘‘permanent supple- 
dent ments” to the introductions. 
ngals However, owing to the practical difficulties involved, the International Committee 
ly at will itself prepare a report, to be submitted to the various National Committees 

: as a model. 
wide Furthermore, at its meeting of 4 and 5 October 1951, the Bureau dealt with the 
aden continuation and completion of current enterprises, namely-the “Catalogue of Sources 
_— of Legal Documentation” and the ‘Enquiry into the Teaching of Law”. 
hese In the first place, as regards the catalogue (undertaken by the Documentation Sub- 
stn | Committee), the manuscript would be completed, and publication would take place in 

m 1952. 
tecs. At its meeting in Paris on 28 and 29 December 1950, the Provisional Bureau had 
rat¢ }§ outlined the plan for the catalogue which should contain: (a) The main sources of 
ench '} documentation relating to: 1. Codes, where they exist; 2. Legislation and administra- 
> the | tive regulations; 3. Judicial decisions. (The catalogue would also’ indicate, on a sys- 

3 tematic basis,jeach country’s method of quoting}referencesand the abbreviations it uses.) 
es to (b) A list of legal centres, libraries and international legal organizations. (c) A list of 

) all legal periodicals and reviews, giving in each case particulars regarding: the date of 
have B) its foundation ; the membership of its editorial committee; the intervals at which the 
and- publication is issued; the general nature of its contents; its price and format. (d) A list 
ere of general and specialized bibliographies. 
ion; For this purpose the Provisional Bureau, at the meeting of 28 and 29 December 1950, 
; the apportioned the countries of the world between thefour members of the Documentation 
tt Sub-Committee—Professor Lipstein, Mr. Ancel, Professor Barnes, and Dr. de Sola- 


Caflizares—taking account not so much of geography as of possibilities regarding 
documentation. 
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The manuscript will be completed before the end of this year, the parts falling to 
Professor Barnes and Professor Lipstein being prepared in English, and those falling 
to Mr. Ancel and Dr. de Sola-Cafizares in French. 

The International Committee, which at that time expected to have at its disposal 
considerably larger sums than those now available, had intended to publish the cata. 
logue in English and in French. The translations, which would involve considerable 
expense (in connexion with both publication and translation), will be left until a 
later date, and the Committee will issue the catalogue half in English, and half in 
French. 

The “Enquiry into the Teaching of Law” (participation in the parallel enquiry 
into the teaching of the social sciences, conducted at Unesco’s instigation by the five 
International Social Science Associations) will be completed. This enquiry has been 
undertaken by Unesco in eight countries: Egypt, France, India, Mexico, Sweden, 
the United Kingdom, the United States of America and Yugoslavia. 

So far as the International Committee was concerned, the Provisional Bureau had 
considered that it would be impossible to restrict the enquiry to the teaching of Com- 
parative Law, and had therefore decided to have three reports prepared on each of the 
countries surveyed: the first on the teaching of Law in general, both public and private; 
the second on the teaching of Comparative Law; the third on the teaching of the 
Philosophy of Law. 

Professor Niboyet, of the Paris Faculty of Law, was selected, as Rapporteur-General, 
to synthesize the national reports. 

The national rapporteurs chosen were: 

Law in general: Egypt, Rector Kamel Moursy Pasha; France, Professor Tunc; India, 
Judge S. S. Nehru; Mexico, Rector Del Castillo; Sweden, Professor Malmstrém; 
United Kingdom, Professor C. J. Hamson (England and Wales), Professor A. H. 
Campbell (Scotland) and Professor J. L. Montrose (Northern Ireland); United 
States, Professor J. N. Hazard; Yugoslavia, Dean Blagojevic. 

Comparative Law: Egypt, Rector Kamel Moursy Pasha; France, Professor Batiffol; 
India, Judge S. S. Nehru, with the help of Professor Raina; Mexico, Rector Tri- 
gueros; Sweden, Professor Malmstrém; United Kingdom, Professor Gutteridge; 
United States, Professor J. N. Hazard; Yugoslavia, Dean Blagojevic. 

Philosophy of Law: Egypt, Rector Kamel Moursy Pasha; France, Dr. Motulsky; India, 
Judge S. S. Nehru, with the help of Professor Sapru; Mexico, Rector Trigueros; 
Sweden, Professor I. Strahl; United Kingdom, Professor R. H. Graveson; United 
States, Professor A. A. Ehrenzweig; Yugoslavia, Dean Blagojevic. 

On the basis of the national reports so far received, Professor Niboyet, Rapporteur- 
General, has drawn up a provisional general report which will be submitted in Novem- 
ber to the Bureau and the National Committees. Professor Niboyet will then draw up 
his general report on the basis of the comments sent to him, and submit it to Unesco by 
15 April 1952. Unesco will publish the five general reports (on economics, political 
science, sociology, international relations, and law). 

At its meeting on 4 and 5 October last, the Bureau studied the possibility of orgze 
nizing an International Congress of Comparative Law in 1953 or 1954. In order, 
however, to avoid duplication with the Congress planned for sometime during that 
period by the International Academy of Comparative Law, whose headquarters are 
at The Hague and whose permanent Secretary is Professor Balogh, the International 
Committee will get in touch with the Academy in order to examine the possibility of 
joint action in the matter. Failing this, the Committee might arrange for round-table 
discussions to be held between a small number of lawyers and with a much more limited 
agenda than those of past Congresses. 

The Bureau decided to agree to participate in the Congress which the International 
Bar Association is organizing in Spain for 1952 (the Provisional Bureau had already 
taken part in that Association’s previous Congress in London in 1950). The Inter- 
national Committee will be represented in connexion with ‘‘judicial assistance’, i. e. the 
legal assistance to be provided at the international level. Professor J. N. Hazard and 
Dr. de Sola-Cafiizares have been appointed as the International Committee’s represen- 
tatives at that Congress. 

The Bureau will also take part in the Symposia on Comparative Law which 
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Professor C. J. Hamson is organizing for July 1952 at Cambridge, where the Bureau 
is in any case to meet at that time. 


CANADIAN INSTITUTE 
OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, TORONTO 


The Canadian Institute of International Affairs, founded in 1928, has as its first objec- 
tive the formation of a corps of well-informed thinkers and leaders in international 
affairs by providing literature and discussion leaders to its 25 branches which embrace 
2,300 members, many of whom also attend national and regional study conferences. 

As well as the activities centred in the branches, CIIA engages in research and 
public education. 
' The Institute is also, the Canadian Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
| the Canadian Co-ordinating Committee of the International Studies Conference, and 
a member of the Unofficial Commonwealth Relations Conference which holds 
conferences every two to three years. The Institute is the only Canadian organization 
devoting attention to both Research and Public Education, and it maintains the only 
public library in Canada devoted exclusively to international affairs. 


SERVICES 


More than 40 books of research, 140 pamphlets of a research or topical nature, 75 reports 
and data papers have been published. 

Six volumes of the quarterly International Journal have been published ‘($3 a year). 
This is the only Canadian quarterly devoted to international problems. It contains 
articles and book reviews, and has the largest paid-in-advance circulation (3,000) of 
any Canadian quarterly. 

The topical Behind the Headlines are in their twelfth year, and are written by authorities 
for the average reader. Seven issues a year. Subscription of seven for go cents. 

Twenty-two issues of the ‘‘Contemporary Affairs”, a series of serious research subjects, 
have been issued. Variously priced. 

Study Kits on topical subjects are made up for study om, and sold at cost. 
Variously priced. 

The information service provides programme assistance to individuals, groups, 
radio personnel. Reading lists and Study Outlines are available. 

The Institute’s Annual Study Conference for members and the diplomatic corps of 
the Commonwealth is held every June in conjunction with annual meetings of learned 
societies. Regional conferences are organized by branches with counterpart groups 
in the United States. 

The free public library is available to all serious students and material is mailed 
to all parts of Canada. 

The Institute has just appointed its first salaried President, Professor Edgar McInnis, 
Canadian historian, who is on leave from the University of Toronto. The National 
Secretary is Douglas MacLennan, 230 Bloor Street West, Toronto 5, Ontario. 





THE PAKISTAN INSTITUTE 
OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, KARACHI 


The Pakistan Institute of International Affairs, which was established in 1947, aims 
at promoting the objective study of international affairs. The Institute makes use 
both of the spoken and the printed word. Its meetings, which are as a rule held 
fortnightly, are addressed by persons distinguished in the field of international affairs 
either as statesmen, experts or academic specialists. Amongst foreigners who have 
spoken at these meetings have been U Tin Tut, Lord Layton, Mr. Brooks Emeny, 
Professor Owen Lattimore, H.R.H. The Agha Khan, Lord Wright, Professor 
André Siegfried, Mr. Paul Hoffman and Senator Theodore Francis Green, to mention 
only a few names. The addresses have covered almost every aspect of international 
politics, economic and jurisprudence. 

The Institute’s library contains about 6,000 volumes, It is the only up-to-date and 
comprehensive library on international affairs in Pakistan and is used not only by 
members of the Institute but also to an appreciable extent by business men, journalists, 
teachers and Government departments. 

The Institute publishes a pamphlet series, in which the following have already 
appeared: Introducing Pakistan; Palestine in the U.N.O.; Muslim China; Pakistan and the 
Commonwealth; The Genesis of Pakistan; The Economy of Pakistan; Japanese Economic Recovery 
and Pakistan; The Kashmir Dispute; Problems of Economic Reform and Development in Pakistan. 
The Institute’s quarterly journal, Pakistan Horizon, has been published regularly since 
the beginning of 1948; articles published in it have been noted in the Far East Digest, 
Bulletin Analytique de Documentation and Monthly List of Selected Articles of the United 
Nations. A book on the Economic Life of Pakistan, in the preparation of which a Pakistani 
economist has collaborated with an American, is to be published in late 1952. In 
addition, some monographs are also under preparation. 

The Institute is affiliated to the Institute of Pacific Relations and the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs and is in correspondence with several similar organizations in 
various parts of the world. It sent a five-man delegation to the Commonwealth Relations 
Conference held at Bigwin (Canada) in September 1949 and a six-man delegation to the 
Pacific Relations Conference held at Lucknow (India) in October 1950. 

The Institute is very fortunate in having been able to collect funds for a building 
of its own, of which the foundation stone was laid by the Governor-General of Pakistan 
on 21 December 1951. A donation has also been promised for expanding and equipping 
the library. 
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THE NEW EDUCATION FELLOWSHIP, 
LONDON 


The Fellowship is a voluntary association of men and women interested in 
all aspects of education, whether as teachers, parents or employers. It believes 
that the application of new sociological and psychological knowledge and tech- 
niques to education can make for better training of the mind, better understanding 
of persons, and for the fostering of better human relationships in all spheres of 
action. 

It was founded in 1915, fully established at Calais in 1921, and has a membership 
of about 15,000, organized in 21 self-governing National Sections. 

The Fellowship has consultative status with the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization and shares its aims of promoting international 
understanding. Being a non-governmental body, it is freer than is Unesco to promote 
amongst its members experiments in educational techniques and democratic practices 
in schools. 

The NEF is very conscious of the gap that still too often exists between employers 
and teachers. It is the aim of the NEF to promote the kind of education which will lead 
to the development of happy, well-balanced, energetic young persons, ready to take a 
responsible place in the world; and to promote amongst employers recognition of the 
value of this kind of education. 

Headquarters staff help individual members from all National Sections to plan 
educational visits to other countries, and advise on schools for the children of parents 
whose work takes them abroad. The Fellowship also sends international delegations of 
speakers to different countries. The officers and international staff of the Fellowship 
also attend committee meetings and conferences arranged on a purely national scale 
by its sections. 

In addition to this liaison work, Headquarters promotes certain research projects 
among its members. The most important of these at the moment are: 

Attitude Change in Teachers. A pilot project was started in London in 1949. Its aim 
is to study those attitudes in teachers which disturb their understanding of human 
relations, and to examine the modifications of those attitudes in and through inter- 
pretative group discussion. A Planning Committee, directed by the late Dr. John 
Rickman, is responsible for the procedures. The first stage of the experiment is almost 
completed and a full report is expected in October 1951. This research is financed by 
Unesco (Department of Social Sciences) and the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, New York. 

Universal Declaration of Human Rights. The Fellowship, along with four other inter- 
national teachers’ organizations, is undertaking an enquiry on behalf of Unesco into 
the present procedures for teaching children and adolescents about the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, and into the school climate and internal organization 
most conducive to the acceptance of such teaching. 

Case History Project (Formative Influences in Personal and Group Education). Evidence is 
steadily mounting to show that behaviour and learning difficulties tend to arise from 
similar causes in all countries. Further, teachers in schools, working in isolation, find 
ways that have a general validity for overcoming these difficulties. A careful collection 
of significant case-histories from all parts of the world, properly analysed, would 
provide an additional source of evidence about the principles of effective education. 
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Working papers have been fully prepared for this enquiry and are being tried out on 
pilot groups. The full launching of the project awaits adequate funds. 

Attitude Change in Adolescents. The NEF hopes to extend the research into ‘‘How 
Adolescents think of Peoples’? made by H. E. O. James and C. Tenen, and financed 
by the Department of Social Science of Unesco. This research seems to show that the 
introduction of foreign teachers, for quite short periods, into schools for non-academic 
adolescents does affect the adolescents’ attitudes. The change applies not only to 
members of the foreign teachers’ own nationality, but to members of other groups to 
whom they had previously formed hostile attitudes. The NEF is considering application 
of Mr. James’s techniques to selected secondary schools in countries where the assi- 
milation of migrants is a significant social problem, or where racial or religious 
differences prevent true social cohesion. 


THE ESPADA EDUCATIONAL TRUST, 
MELBOURNE 


In 1942 Mr. Edward C. Dyason of Melbourne set up the Dyason Educational Trust, 
now called the Espada Educational Trust. Its purpose is to promote the understanding 
‘of social conflict by subsidizing books, lecturers of international renown, and original 
research. 

In 1943 Dr. Kurt Singer (now of Sydney University) was commissioned to do his- 
torical and theoretical research, which was published in 1949 by the Melbourne 
University Press as The Idea of Conflict. 

In 1948 a grant was made to the Department of Psychology at the University of 
Melbourne to make field studies of Australian attitudes to other peoples and, within 
this context, to anti-semitism and to immigration. These were made during 1948 and 
1949 by staff, research staff and students of the Department, and were then developed 
on a much larger scale by a grant from Unesco (Community Studies). The Espada 
Trust has given permission for the studies done under its auspices to be included with 
those carried out for Unesco. 

In 1951 the Trust made a further grant to the Department of Psychology for a three- 
year full-scale study of tensions in industry. 

Financed partly by the Trust and partly by additional grants from the late 
Mr. Dyason or his executors, the following lecturers have visited Australia, where they 
have given public lectures in all capital cities, radio broadcasts, and seminars to 
advanced students at the universities: 1949, Professor F. S. C. Northrop; 1950, Bertrand 
Arthur William, 3rd Earl Russell; 1951, Don Salvador de Madariaga. Negotiations 
with other lecturers are in progress. 

There are five trustees whose Chairman is Professor A. Boyce Gibson, Department 
of Philosophy, University of Melbourne. 





SOCIAL RESEARCH UNDERTAKEN OR 
SPONSORED BY THE DANISH MINISTRY 
OF LABOUR AND SOCIAL AFFAIRS 


The Social Science Adviser to the Ministry, since 1941 Mr. Henning Friis, M.Ec.Sc., 
is in charge of research considered necessary for the central planning of legislative and 
administrative measures in the field of social welfare. Projects initiated or sponsored 
by the Ministry are financed by the Exchequer. Methods of inquiry vary, and include 
the utilization of available statistical data, the circulation of special questionnaires and 
the undertaking of case studies. Staff is generally appointed on an ad hoc basis and 
includes economists and statisticians, medical doctors, psychiatrists, psychologists and 
social workers. : 

The following research projects have been carried out or are at present in progress: 


HOUSING CONDITIONS OF LARGE FAMILIES IN COPENHAGEN 


The basic documentation comprises statistical data on income, housing, and social 
welfare of 10,000 families with three or more children. Sampling interviews have been 
conducted with 1,400 familles. Results have been published by the Ministry of Labour 
and Social Affairs in 1946. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS OF WIDOWS AND UNMARRIED MOTHERS 
IN COPENHAGEN 


This study was undertaken in 1946 by the National Council of Danish Women and the 
Statistical Office of the city of Copenhagen under a grant from the Ministry of Labour 
and Social Affairs. Five hundred widows were interviewed by social workers. The 
results have been published by the National Council of Danish Women in 1948. 

The survey is being followed up by an inquiry into the social and economic situation 
of unmarried mothers, which will be published in 1952. 


INQUIRY INTO THE VARIOUS ASPECTS OF GERMAN TROOPS’ SEXUAL 
RELATIONS WITH DANISH SUBJECTS 


This study, published under the name ‘‘The Girls they left Behind’? (Copenhagen 
1946), was undertaken by Dr. Grethe Hartmann under a grant from the Ministry of 
Labour and Social Affairs. The investigation included a sample of 200 girls chosen 
from among the women reported to the Danish police as having transmitted veneral 
diseases to German soldiers. The aim of the study was to investigate the factors under- 
lying the fraternization of Danish girls with German soldiers. 


THE DANISH YOUTH INQUIRIES 


The Danish Youth Commission was appointed by the Government in October 1945, 
its terms of reference including a study of all significant problems relating to the youth 
of Denmark as well as recommendations on amendments of existing legislation and 
other measures designed to improve conditions for young people. 
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The shortage of dependable statistics concerning youth conditions made it necessary 
for the Commission to initiate a series of statistical inquiries, which covered the following 
fields: 

1. Conditions in general of young persons aged 15-24, 1946 (The Youth Survey). 
2. Activities of youth organizations, 1945-46 (The Organization Inquiry). 
3. Social background and conditions of young persons attending secondary schools 

(gymnasiums), 1946 (The Gymnasium Inquiry). 

4. Social background and conditions of university students, 1947 (The Student Inquiry), 
5. Equipment and utilization of village halls, 1947 (The Village Hall Inquiry). 

The investigations were carried out under the direct responsibility of the Social Science 
Adviser. 

The greater part of the results has been published in the last year or two. 

The Youth Survey was held in November-December 1946. It covered a sample of 
9,000 young persons in the age group 15-24 years and was conducted by the interview 
method. Its results have been published under the title Danish Youth (Copenhagen 
1951). 

Theresults of the Gymnasium Inquiry have been published in the report, ‘‘Opportu- 
nities of Young Persons for Higher Education, I’’, The Gymnasium, pp. 85-112, Copen- 
hagen 1949, while the Student Inquiry has been published in Statistical Reports of the 
Government Statistical Department, Statistiske Meddelelser, 1951, series 4, volume 
144, issue 4. The Village Hall Inquiry is reviewed in the report, Leisure Time Facilities in 
Rural Districts, pp. 17-21 (Copenhagen 1951). The results of the Organization Inquiry 
will be publishec in the forthcoming report on Youth and Leisure. 

The gymnasium and the student inquiries are based on questionnaires filled out by 
nearly all secondary school pupils and university students. Some 8,000 local branches 
of youth associations have filled out the club inquiry questionnaire. Local authorities 
have provided the data for the village hall inquiry. 


A STUDY OF THE! BEHAVIOUR PROBLEMS OF 200 MALADJUSTED 
CHILDREN AND JUVENILES UNDER THE GUARDIANSHIP] OF, THE CHILD 
WELFARE BOARDS 


The study was undertaken by the Danish Youth Commission in 1948-49 under the 
direction of the psychiatrist, Dr. Helge Kjems, assisted by social workers. It is based on 
a sample of cases from different types of communities. Emphasis has been placed on 
the psychological significance of environmental factors, and a special attempt is made 
to elucidate the emotional factors of family life and the educational atmosphere of the 
home. 

Information is sought as to the time of the first appearence of the symptoms, parti- 
cularly in relation to the time when first action was taken in the matter. It is attempted 
to shed light on the need for special mental-hygienic measures in child welfare with 
particular reference to the need for establishment of child guidance clinics and homes 
for the treatment of particularly difficult children. 

The final report will be published in 1952. 


A STUDY OF WOMEN WHO HAVE REQUESTED A LEGAL ABORTION 


The study, which was initiated in 1947, is undertaken for the Maternity Aid Institution 
of Copenhagen by the psychiatrist Dr. Henrik Hoffmeyer assisted by social workers. 
The material includes about 300 cases in which legal abortion has been either under- 
taken or denied. The aim of the study is to investigate the effects of the Danish abortion 
legislation, and the legal possibilities for assisting mothers before and after childbirth. 
It is, furthermore, the intention to undertake a sociological and psychological analysis 
of the abortion clientele as a basis for evaluation of the abortion problem in general. 

Publication of the results is expected to take place in 1952. 

At the same time a follow-up investigation has been taking place with respect to 
the course of pregnancy for these women who have been denied a legal abortion during 
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the years 1945-50. The results of this inquiry which cover a total of 6,000 women are 
also expected to be published in 1952. 

Furthermore the institution has undertaken an inquiry into the social background 
of all women who applied for assistance (including applications for induced abortion) 
during the fiscal year 1949-50. The material includes 15,000 women and the results 
will be published in early 1952. 


EXPERIMENTAL STUDY ON FAMILY COUNSELLING 


The study which was initiated in 1949 is undertaken for the Maternity Aid Institution 
of Copenhagen by the psychiatrist Dr. Henrik Hoffmeyer assisted by psychologists 
and social workers. The study, which covers 300 families, has for its purpose to ascertain 
methods of family counselling in cases of marital conflicts. 

The results will be published in 1952. 


THE CAUSES OF POVERTY 


The most comprehensive research project instituted under the auspices of the Ministry 
of Social Affairs is a study of the individual circumstances of persons receiving public 
assistance in Denmark. The study is directed by Dr. Erik Warburg, professor of the 
Medical Faculty of the University of Copenhagen, and the Social Science Adviser of 
the Ministry of Social Affairs, Mr. Henning Friis. 

The material consists of a mixed urban and rural sample of 1,200 persons who have 
received public assistance for eight months or more in the period 1944-45. 

The aim of the investigation has been to study the individual causes of need, and 
on this basis to point out methods for the counteraction of poverty. 

Studies on the same subject by Lazarsfeld, Angell, Bakke, Komorovsky and Ginsberg 
have mostly dealt with families during the depression under conditions of general mass 
unemployment and have especially studied the effects of unemployment, whereas the 
Danish study is concerned with people who during a prosperity period are still unem- 
ployed, and with the question: ‘‘ Why have these people not been absorbed by the labour 
market?” 

The procedure of the study has been the following: the public welfare boards in the 
local districts have in each case given information about the amount disbursed as public 
assistance to the individuals year by year from 1933, and about their general estimation 
of the person in question; furnished with these and other data, the social worker then 
had an interview with the client. 

Cases which are found to include medical problems are subjected to medical and 
psychiatric examination. A physician makes a general medical investigation, and a psy- 
chiatrist analyses the case study undertaken by the social worker, and interviews the 
client. In a number of cases a supplementary investigation is undertaken by a psycho- 
logist. 

The social workers make recommendations concerning the need for further social 
welfare activities, viz., extended employement services, placement of chiidren in nurse- 
ries, etc., and the medical specialists make recommendations with regard to the neces- 
sary medical arrangements for the clients. 

Every single case is finally examined by the sociological and medical directors of 
the project, and the cases have been discussed in common meetings with the staff. 
Where social welfare activities or medical treatment have been regarded as useful, 
the initiative is taken for such arrangements. These practical experiments are followed 
up in order to study the results. The aim of these controlled experiments is partly to 
measure the effects of the case work, partly to check the preliminary diagnosis. 

It is intended to have the final report published in 1952. 





A STUDY OF THE WORKHOUSE CLIENTELE 


This study is undertaken by the Government Committee on Reforms of Workhouses 
and is directed by the psychiatrist Dr. Georg K. Stiirup assisted by psychologists and. 
social workers. The project includes intensive case studies of 300 cases (approximately. 
one quarter of the average daily clientele of the workhouses) and a less detailed study 
of 300 other cases. 

The study aims to trace the causes which have led the inmates to the workhouses; 
and to find out if among the present inmates there are persons, who as insane, feeble- 
minded or psychopaths need more specialized care than can be provided in workhouses. 

The study is expected to be published in 1952. 


EFFECTS OF SHIFT-WORK UPON HEALTH 


On the initiative of the trade unions, the Factory Inspection Board in collaboration 
with the National Hospital Clinic on Occupational Medicine has since 1949 undertaken 
an investigation of the diseases caused by shift-work. The inquiry is carried out in close 
contact with a similar Swedish study. For practical reasons only male 3-shift workers 
and male day-workers are examined. The examination includes (a) the scope and 
forms of shift-work; (b) its practical subjective and social inconveniences; (c) distur- 
bances in the psychological rhythm of the day. A total of 500 workers will be examined. 
They fill out a questionnaire (containing questions about work, health and social rela- 
tions) and for a period of three weeks they write a diary with details about their sleep, 
eating times and leisure occupations. This information will be supplemented by inter- 
views with doctors and psychologists. Experience shows a very great frequency of 
stomach and intestine disturbances, and this subject will lead to a searching 
examination. 
The inquiry will be completed in 1953. 


“INSTITUTET FOR HISTORIE OG 
SAMFUNDSOKONOMI”’, COPENHAGEN 


(INSTITUTE OF ECONOMICS AND HISTORY) 


FOUNDATION 


The Danish Institute of Economics and History was founded in 1927 by a group of 
economists and historians under the leadership of the Danish historian Dr. P. Munch, 
later Foreign Minister. This group realized the necessity of establishing in Denmark a 
centre for the study of modern social, economic and political problems. The aims are 
defined in the charter of the Institute : ‘“The object of the Institute is to promote the 
scientific study of Denmark’s history and of her social and economic affairs, to widen 
the knowledge in Denmark of modern economia, social and political developments in 
other countries, to contribute to international research in these fields and in general 
to support international scientific collaboration.” 


ORGANIZATION 


The Institute is governed by a Board, whose members ex officio include the teachers of 
history and of political and social economy at the University of Copenhagen and the 
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head of the Danish Statistical Office. The Board can elect to membership persons 
outside the teaching personnel of the university. Besides the ex officio members, the 
Board at present includes the leader of the State Archives, the former president of the 
National Bank of Denmark and a representative from each of the political parties; 
among those the Minister of Education. 

The Institute has no permanent scientific staff. The administrative work is entrusted 
to one or two executive secretaries, elected by the Board for 12 months at a time; the 
specialists who undertake the different projects passed by the Board are selected for 
each project and only paid during the work upon it. By this policy the Institute provides 
possibilities for qualified people to work, and makes the most efficient use of the funds 
available. 

The Board sets up supervisory committees to examine the various projects, scrutinize 
manuscripts and consider the scientific standard of the publications. 


STUDIES IN DANISH SOCIAL HISTORY 


One of the first programmes of the Institute was the study of various aspects of Danish 
social history in the second half of the nineteenth century. This programme was carried 
through up to 1945, partly by economists, partly by historians. The results were the 
studies by Jorgen Pedersen on wages and retail prices in Denmark from the middle of 
the nineteenth century to the outbreak of the first world war (Arbejdslonnen i Danmark 
under skiftende Konjunkiurer ca. 1850-1913 (1930), and An Analysis of Price Behaviour during 
the period 1855-1913, published in English in 1938). In these books Pedersen does not 
limit himself to a description of the wages and cost of living problems, but also reaches 
conclusions of a theoretical nature. 

The historians concentrated on the development of the trade unions and the rela- 
tionship between capital and labour: Sociale Studier i dansk Historie efter 1857 (Social 
Studies in Danish History after 1857) (1930), Mend og Meninger i dansk Socialpolitik 
1866-1901 (Men and Opinions in Danish Social Security Policy 1866-1901) (1933), 
Bidrag til Arbejderklassen og Arbejdersporgsmaalets Historie i Danmark fra 1864-1900 (Studies 
in the History of the Labouring Classes 1864-1900), and a survey by Henry Bruun of 
the Danish trade union movement, of which the first volume has been published (Den 
faglige Arbejderbevegelse i Danmark indtil Aar 1900. Bind I - til a. 1880) (1938). Finally, the 
historians Georg Norregaard and Harald Jorgensen have respectively studied working 
conditions in shops and factories during the latter part of the nineteenth century 
(Arbejdsforhold indenfor dansk Haandverk og Industri 1857-1899) (1943), and the historical 
development and administration of the poor laws during the nineteenth century (Studier 
over det offentlige Fattiguesens historiske Udvikling i Danmark i det 19. Aarhundrede) (1940). 


STUDIES OF MODERN DANISH ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


The Institute’s first contribution to the study of modern Danish economic conditions 
on a bigger scale was Jorgen Pedersen’s survey, Economic Conditions in Denmark after 
1922 (1931) and other published and unpublished studies. There has been a number 
of subsequent studies, published and unpublished, on modern Danish economics. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO DANISH ECONOMIC HISTORY 


In this field one of the Institute’s aims—collaboration between historians and economists 
—has been realized. The economist P. P. Sveistrup and the historian Aage Rasch have 
written on the economic history of the former Danish West Indian Islands (1942) 
and about one of the eighteenth century Asiatic Trading companies (1948); the 
historians Richard Willerslev and Mr. Sveistrup have studied the development of 
sugar beet production and the sugar refining industry (Den danske Sukkerhandel og 
‘Sukkerproduktions Historie) (1945). But the most ambitious enterprise in the field of 
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collaboration between economists and historians is a study of Danish prices and wages 
1660-1800 which has been in hand since 19939, first under the direction of Professor 
Albert Olsen, and from 1949 of Professor Astrid Friis. A great deal of material has 
been taken from the archives and is now being analysed and put into statistical form 
with a view to publication in the near future. 

In the field of Danish political history the Institute was charged by the Danish 
Parliament to undertake a study of the history of the Consultative Provincial Estates 


1835-48. 


THE STUDY OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


This part of the Institute’s programme, which aims at broadening the Danish public’s 
knowledge of foreign countries, has been carried out in the following ways: by means 
of a quarterly review, through study groups, and by publication of books. 

The Institute’s quarterly review okonomi og Politik (Economics and Politics) has been 
published regularly since 1927, and includes surveys and analyses of important inter- 
national social, economic and political questions. Each issue contains surveys of 
economic development during the preceding three months in Great Britain, the 
United States, France, Germany and, when considered necessary, other countries, 
A survey of Danish economic conditions is also included. Once a year there is an 
extensive survey of the activities of the United Nations. 

The rest of the review is made up of articles on various problems of international 
importance, written by either Danish or foreign contributors, an international and a 
Danish chronology, and a section of book reviews. 

Some of the material collected and analysed by the study groups has been used in 
the publications on international problems, which the Institute has published in 
book form. These books have all been published in Danish. 

The Institute has from the beginning taken an active part in the Study Conferences 
arranged by the International Studies Conference and was itself in June 1931 host to 
the Study Conference in Copenhagen. The Institute has further co-operated with 
foreign institutes and participated in the co-operation committee for the Scandinavian 
institutes, 


FINANCES 


The activities of the Institute were until last year made possible by contributions from 
scientific funds, Danish and foreign. Foremost among these patrons were the Rockefeller 
Foundation and the Danish funds Rask-orsted fondet and Carlsbergfondet. The 
Danish Rask-orsted Foundation is primarily interested in the dissemination in Denmark 
of information about foreign countries and a corresponding diffusion abroad of reports 
on Danish conditions; the Rockefeller Foundation in the studies of international 
relations; the Carlsberg Foundation, almost exclusively, in the study of Danish history, 
although, owing to special conditions during the German occupation, it also supported 
the activities of the Institute in general. Other Danish foundations have financed 
special studies. 

Developments since 1945 have created serious economic difficulties for the conti- 
nuation of the Institute’s work. The rise in the cost of living has meant increased salaries; 
printing costs have risen sharply and the result has been increased expenditure on the 
Institute’s publications, while at the same time the Institute has tried to keep down 
the price of its publications. The interest which the Danish foundations earn on their 
capital is declining, and they have not been able or willing to increase their contributions 
to the Institute. 

The Institute has therefore been forced to seek new sources of income. Formerly 
it never received any cash grants from the Government, but from 1950 it has received 
a Government grant of 15,000 kr., and it considers it a necessity to continue to receive 
this annual grant, and indeed to have it increased even if this will not solve all the future 
difficulties. If the Institute is to pursue its activities on the present scale—and in many 
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respects it is not only desirable, but necessary to increase them—it must find new 
financial resources. This may prove difficult, given the economic situation, which 
naturally influences and restricts the Institute’s plans: if its financial difficulties are 
solved in such a way that it can continue its activities, the plans for the next few years 


are as follows: 


HISTORY 


The history of prices and wages will be continued and probably finished in the course 
of five years. 

In 1951 the Institute will publish a study on the history of the Danish Asiatic 
Company 1732-72 and another on Danish banking policy in the same period. 

The Institute has this year started a study of the relations between the U.S.A. and 
Denmark. The first two of these studies, which will continue over a period of years, 
are now planned. The first will be a study of the diplomatic relations between the 
two countries, and the second an investigation of Danish emigration to the U.S.A. 

The Institute has further considered a series of studies in social and economic history 
with an international background. There are at present plans for three studies. 


ECONOMIC, AND SOCIAL STUDIES 


1. The Danish State and public finance policy since 1923. 

2. The relationship between capital and labour since 1920. 
3. Demographic developments in Denmark 1920-49. 

4. The structure of wages in Denmark. 

5. Investigation of economic problems of Danish agriculture. 





Besides continuing the publication of the magazine okonomi og Politik, the Institute has 
planned the following studies: 
1. The British Commonwealth’”’ (published in 1951). 
. “The Foreign Policy of the United States.” 
‘‘New Constitutions since 1945.” 
. “The Far East since 1945.” 
“The Development of Nationalism and its Relation to Supra-national Policies.” 
. “Problems relating to International Help to Under-developed Countries.” 
‘A Survey of Present-day Demographic Problems.”’ 
. “International Agricultural Problems.” 
. “International Economic Co-operation.” 
. “International Cartels.” 
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EDUCATION FOR THE WORLD 
COMMUNITY 


A REPORT OF THE WORKING PARTY OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 
OF UNESCO 


The Working Party set up by the Executive Board at its Twenty-eighth Session 
(28 EX/Decisions, item 10.3) to prepare a draft programme of education for inter- 
national citizenship met at Unesco House on 26, 27 and 28 November. 

The meetings were presided over by Professor Paulo Carneiro, Chairman of the 
Board. Members present were H.E. Dr. Antonio Castro Leal, Mgr. Jean Maroun and 
Professor Alf Sommerfelt. General Sir Ronald Adam was represented by Mr. F. R. 
Cowell, and Mr. Roger Seydoux by Mr. Charles Lucet and Mr. Francois. Mr. Charles 
Thomson, deputy for Dr. Luther H. Evans, also participated in the meetings at the 
invitation of the Working Party. Sir Arcot L. Mudaliar and Professor Jean Piaget 
regretted their inability to attend, but Professor Piaget sent a statement of his views 
which was noted by the Working Party. 

A ‘full interchange of views took place among the members of the Working Party 
with the assistance of the Director-General and his representatives. 

The Working Party considered the draft programme for 1953-54 for the Division 
of Education for International Understanding. Members of the Working Party 
individually made observations on these proposals, but it was judged appropriate 
that formal consideration be reserved for the Executive Board, when the draft 
programme and budget have been officially submitted by the Director-General. 

The Working Party decided that three aspects of education for international under- 
) standing, and of Unesco’s role in this task, called for detailed study at this time. These 
> are: (a) the redefinition of the task to be accomplished; (b) an appraisal of the scope 
and importance of this task; and (c) the determination of the next steps which should 
be taken in order to give new impetus to this work. 


‘ REDEFINITION OF THE TASK 


© Unesco has a major function in the domain of education and the dissemination of 
-, knowledge and ideas, which has hitherto been variously described as education for 
| international understanding, teaching about the United Nations, dissemination of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, etc. This function is carried out in many 
parts of Unesco’s programme, the interrelations of which are not in all cases clearly 
shown. Can this function be formulated in a manner which will express simply yet 
dynamically a unifying conception? 

The Working Party examined this question at length and agreed on a provisional 
formulation under the title Education for the World Community, the text of which 
is attached as annex to this report. 


APPRAISAL OF THE SCOPE AND IMPORTANCE OF THE TASK 


The importance and range of the tasks to be accomplished in educating man for the 
world community were exemplified by the reports presented by the Directors or Acting 
Directors of the Departments of Education, Cultural Activities, Social Sciences, and 
Mass Communication. A few examples from current or projected work may be cited. 

Research on the formation of attitudes and the ways in which people form their 
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ideas about foreigners; studies in public administration on ways of efficiently handling 
international business; the dissemination of wkat is known about race; the study of the 
languages of isolated groups, in order that they may be brought into participation in 
the life of their community ; examination of the reciprocal cultural influences of America 
and Europe; examination of the contribution of classical studies to human education 
in these times; an enquiry into the contribution which can be made by the teaching 
of philosophy to the development of enlightened citizenship; international collabora- 
tion in writing the scientific and cultural history of mankind: these are a few examples 
of the work carried out by Unesco which is integrally related to education for a world 
community. Through periodical publications, such as the Courier, Unesco Features, 
and World Review, through radio recordings, filmstrips, films and exhibits, Unesco 
gives an impulse to the popularization of basic ideas such as the mutual cultural indeb- 
tedness of peoples and the problems facing man in the conquest of peace. Further, 
through its association with educational, cultural and scientific organizations, and 
with such institutions as museums and libraries, Unesco has vast additional oppor- 
tunities to carry out this work. There are many directions in which Unesco could move 
further. To give one example: Unesco should consider how the great works of Greek 
and Latin thought, and the sources of religious and moral thought in many cultures, 
could be more effectively and widely utilized. 

From this brief consideration of elements in Unesco’s programme, it becomes evident 
that the task of education for a world community presents a challenge not only to 
teachers in the school, but to all the resources of knowledge and wisdom which are 
available to mankind. 


POSSIBLE METHODS 


The Working Party considered methods by which the task of Unesco in this field might 
be given a renewed impetus and a fresh direction. 

The Working Party had before it a suggestion that Unesco might establish an Ins- 
titute for the training of teachers for education in world citizenship. Such an Institute, 
lasting three months each year, might link Unesco more directly with classroom 
teachers by conducting courses, and by facilitating consultations on experimental 
educational practices. The Working Party considered, however, that establishment of 
an autonomous Institute was not practicable at present, partly because of the expense 
involved, but also partly because the more immediate task seems to be to strengthen 
collaboration between the Secretariat and National Commissions in this field. It was 
felt, too, that education for world community should not be regarded as a specialized 
and isolated subject. 

The Working Party favours an alternative proposal that a small commission be 
established to examine comprehensively the problems of education for the world 
community. 

We recognize, of course, that it is for National Commissions to translate the aims of 
Unesco into methods of education appropriate to the conditions of their own countries. 
It is in order to strengthen, support and enrich their work that Unesco should seek 
counsel from men and women of intellectual distinction and wide experience, who 
would bring to the consideration of this problem profound knowledge, insight and 
judgment. The task of education for a world community requires a fundamental re- 
examination of our intellectual and moral resources and of the means by which they 
may be focused into educational practices throughout the world. 

In recommending the establishment of a small commission, the Working Party 
proposes that the commission should consist of six or seven persons of the calibre we 
have described. Unless persons of this distinction can be found, who are able to devote 
the necessary time—perhaps a period of two to three months of the year—to the work, 
the commission should not be established. It is suggested that the Director-General 
proceed at, once to explore the possibility of selecting the members and convening the 
commission for its first session during the summer of 1952. If his preliminary enquiries 
justify it, we recommend that the Board approve at its next meeting the immediate 
establishment of a commission and the necessary transfer of funds. 
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The commission should advise the Director-General in formulating the guiding 
principles and basic programme of education for the world community. In particular, 
it should advise the Director-General on the application of these principles to the 
activities of Unesco including the co-ordination of all activities devoted to this purpose. 
It will be free to call on the technical and professional services of the Secretariat and 
such other assistance as the Director-General may be able to furnish. 

The Working Party considers that the commission should be continued for a period 
of some years. It hopes, however, that if the commission can be established this year, 
its first report may be circulated to members of the Executive Board and to Member 
States not later than September. 

In recommending the establishment of this commission, the Working Party wishes 
to emphasize that all other practical steps should also be taken to strengthen and 
integrate Unesco’s work in this field. In particular, it suggests that the most careful 
consideration should be given to this question in the execution of the programme 
of 1952. It suggests, further, that, in presenting his proposals for 1953-54, the Director- 
General should show how various elements of the programme are being planned to 
contribute effectively to education for the world community. 

In conclusion, the Working Party wishes to reiterate its profound conviction that 
progress in education for the world community depends essentially on the most active 
participation of Member States and National Commissions, in accordance with the 
guiding principles and programme which the Working Party hopes to see established. 


ANNEX 


EDUCATION FOR THE WORLD COMMUNITY. 


In the view of this Working Party education for world community may be said to 
have as its aim the development of a sense of individual and group responsibility to the 
world community. 

A programme of education for the world community should in particular: 

1. Make it clear that unless steps are taken to educate mankind for the world com- 
munity, it will be impossible to create an international society conceived in the 
spirit of the Charter of the United Nations. 

. Make clear that States, whatever their difference of creeds and ways of life, have 
both a duty to co-operate in international organizations and an interest in so doing. 

. Make clear that civilization results from the contributions of many nations and that 
all nations depend very much on each other. 

. Make clear the underlying reasons which account for the varying ways of life of 
different peoples both past and present, their traditions, their characteristics, their 
problems and the ways in which they have been resolved. 

. Make clear that throughout the ages, moral, intellectual and technical progress 
has gradually grown to constitute a common heritage for all mankind. Although 
the world is still divided by conflicting political interests and tensions, the inter- 
dependence of peoples becomes daily more evident on every side. A world inter- 
national organization is necessary and it is now also possible. 

. Make clear that the engagements freely entered into by the Member States of 
international organizations have force only in so far as they are actively and 
effectively supported by those peoples. ; 

7. Arouse in the minds, particularly of young people, a sense of responsibility to this 
community and to peace. 

8. Encourage the development of healthy social attitudes in children so as to lay the 
foundations of improved international understanding and co-operation. 





INTERIM REPORT ON THE TENSIONS PRO- 
JECT CONDUCTED BY THE DEPARTMENT 
OF PSYCHOLOGY, VICTORIA UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, NEW ZEALAND, 
IN CONJUNCTION WITH UNESCO 


INTRODUCTION 


New Zealand has certain advantages as the setting for an experiment of this kind. 
The chief advantage is referred to in a letter from Professor Otto Klineberg, when 
he was Acting Head of the Department of Social Sciences, to this Department. Pro- 
fessor Klineberg said, ‘‘New Zealand seems to me to be an interesting locale for such 
a study . . . because its relatively isolated location means that most people would be 
dependent upon the receipt of information through books or other mass media, rather 
than through direct contact with members of other national groups’? (SS/111.086). 

On the other hand, there are certain limitations in conducting an investigation of 
this sort in New Zealand. The most serious of these is that individual New Zealanders 
are comparatively unsophisticated as regards the answering of questionnaires or 
participation in experiments:in the field of social science and have, in the past, evinced 
some suspicions and objections to such experiments. 

In order to minimize possible opposition to the project and to ensure the greatest 
possible support, it was decided to contact the executives of various organizations 
in order to obtain their approval and, armed with such approval, approach the indi- 
vidual members of the organizations requesting their co-operation. 

With this object in view, 69 societies were approached; of these 33 replied, and of 
these replies 13 were favourable. 

That such an approach is not unduly cautious, even though admittedly time- 
consuming, is shown by the following newspaper report of a statement by the Director 
of Education (the Evening Post, Wellington, 25 February 1950). 

*‘One of Unesco’s projects for which a lot is hoped is one which studies ‘tensions’, 
in other words, what makes one group of people ill-disposed towards another. News 
of this reached certain New Zealand: academic circles, and they thought they would do 
a tensions project right here. They asked the Education Department about it, outlining 
their methods, which would involve some members of the public. But the Director of 
Education thought no. Questionnaires, he had found, caused tensions.”’ 

The Director indicated later that his remarks had been somewhat facetious and not 
intended for publication, although, he had not at the time considered it advisable 
to allow qualified investigators to conduct a tensions survey in the schools under his 
control. 

In selecting organizations to approach it was hoped to obtain a reasonable cross 
sample of the population. It was found, however that, in the main, the skilled and 
professional groups proved more co-operative than the semi-skilled and unskilled. 
Further, where these latter groups were made available, the response of their individual 
members was not great. 

This, in itself, appears to be a comment upon the interest of such groups in the 
field of international relations "and the possible receptiveness of such groups to 
information designed to reduce international tensions, 

The fact that the educational authorities did not consider it advisable toallow a survey, 
of the type suggested, to be conducted in State schools at this time reduced the possi- 
bility of any thorough examination of the effect of tension-reducing information upon 
the younger age groups. This defect was compensated for, to some extent, by the co- 
operation of a private school and various adolescent associations. 
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In all, the social distance expressed towards other national groups by 1,000 inhabit- 
ants of New Zealand has been recorded. 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE EXPERIMENT 


The method used was: (a) to measure the degree of acceptance or rejection of members 

of other national groups expressed by the individuals who agreed to co-operate with the 

project; (b) to supply these individuals with information which it was hoped would 
reduce the degree of rejection or dislike expressed; (c) to re-test the attitudes, using 
the same testing instrument. 

In considering the method by which information should be supplied to the subjects, 
an attempt was made to bear in mind the practical possibilities for disseminating 
information which are open to a body such as Unesco. 

These appeared to be the presentation of information: 

1. As part of an academic course. 

2. In written material, in particular the use of pamphlets. 

3. Through the medium of a film. 

4. By a speaker who has an intimate knowledge of the subject matter required. 

In considering the type of information which could be presented with the aim of 

reducing tension there appeared two main possibilities: 

1, Information concerning the people of a specific country. 

2. Information of a general type such as that which stresses the essential similarity 
of man as a human species or the desirability of international rather than nationalistic 
attitudes. 

The impression made upon the individual subjects by the information supplied, it 

appeared, could depend upon: 

1. Whether the information presented was objective in character or whether it was 
associated with an emotive situation. 

2. Whether the information formed an integral part of the life pattern of the individual, 
e.g. information supplied in the schoolroom or as part of an academic course. 

3. Whether the information appeared as a comparatively isolated experience in the 
life pattern of the individual, e.g. the casual pamphlet or film. 

Various combinations of the above were selected by students as topics for their Master’s 

theses. It was expected that these would be completed by November 1950. Two students, 

however, obtained an extension of time and their results were not available until 

early in 1952. 

In a pilot survey, it had been discovered that the people towards whom the greatest 
social distance was expressed were the Japanese. Further, the subjects in the pilot survey 
indicated that they would participate in a war against Japan more willingly than 
against any other country. It was decided, therefore, that since a variety of tensions 
appeared to surround Japan, the most interesting results would arise from an attempt 
to reduce the tensions associated with that country. 

As there were no suitable pamphlets available in sufficiently large numbers, approxi- 
mately 600 copies being required, it was decided to prepare and print a pamphlet on 
Japan which would fulfil the needs of this project. The pamphlet was prepared by the 
students of our department under the direction of Dr. John Gabriel, ' and it is con- 
sidered that a useful educational instrument presenting objective information con- 
cerning Japan and the Japanese people has been produced. It is believed that the 
pamphlet conforms in many important respects with those of a similar type being 
produced by Unesco, and that whatever effect it has had upon the attitudes of those 
who have read it might be taken as being indicative to some extent of the influence of 
similar publications, including comparable Unesco publications. 

It was decided to conduct a postal survey with those groups who had indicated their 
willingness to co-operate and to use this pamphlet as the “intervening material’’ between 
the first test and the re-test. This method took time. Perhaps because of the lack of 


? Dr. John Gabriel, Japan and the Japanese People. Wellington. Department of Psychology, Victoria 
University College, 1950. 
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insight into the needs of such a survey on the part of the subjects, replies came in slowly 
over a period of three months for the first test and a further three months for the re- 
test. In all seven months passed before the replies were available for analysis. 


THE TESTING INSTRUMENT 


It was decided to use an adaptation of the Bogardus Social Distance Scale as a measure 
of the degree of dislike expressed towards members of other national groups. 

It was considered that for the purposes of this investigation the main concern was 
not to discover the actual attitudes held but rather to obtain a measure of acceptance 
or rejection and for this purpose the scale appeared satisfactory. 

As the scale is easy to administer and, in one form or another, comparatively widely 
used, it was also considered that a New Zealand group, unsophisticated in the use of 
such tests, would prove a useful sample for examining the effectiveness of this instrument. 

Upon examination of the results it has been considered desirable to reduce the 
steps in the scale to meet New Zealand conditions, and, in order to validate this pro- 
cedure and to gain greater insight into the nature of the factors measured, a factorial 
analysis of the results has been conducted. 

In this analysis the responses of 548 subjects have been used. The degree of relation- 
ship each person would accept with regard to one nation was compared in terms 
of its being higher or lower than the relationship he would accept with each of 12 other 
national groups, so that the responses to each national group were compared -with 
the responses to every other national group. 

These comparisons were evaluated in terms of the tetrachoric correlation of each 
item with all other items, which was obtained by taking cuts in the Bogardus scale at 
the ‘‘citizen”’ level and the ‘‘marriage-kinship”’ level. The resulting correlation table 
was analysed with a view to discovering: (a) to what extent a general factor entered 
into the scoring of these items; (b) what other factors might be involved; and (c) 
whether the question with regard to the acceptance of members of another group in a 
relationship of close kinship by marriage involved the same factors as are responsible 
for the answers to the remainder of the scale. 

Although this statistical approach has delayed the main course of the survey, and the 
conclusions of this analysis are being awaited before the final results of the survey can 
be completed, some preliminary results of the analysis indicate that the time has been 
well spent in that items of importance for the general investigation appear to be 
emerging and further that it will lead to a fuller evaluation of the reliability of the 
testing instrument which has been used. In a time when the social sciences appear to 
be gaining recognition, an evaluation of some of the measuring instruments used is 
becoming imperative and the present survey appeared a good opportunity to conduct 
an investigation to that end. 


THE EXPERIMENTS CONDUCTED 


Those conducted by students as a Master’s thesis are as follows: 

Alexander, N. A. A Study of Racial Prejudice in a Girls’ School. This is a survey in 
which adolescent girls were used as subjects and underwent a continuous course of 
instruction on peoples of other countries and desirable aspects of internationalism, 
for a period of six months. 40 girls tested, 15 teachers. 

Gibbs, D. N. A Study in Race Prejudice. A comparison of the effectiveness of emotive 
and non-emotive techniques of prejudice reduction. The subjects, 75 trade trainees in 
late adolescence. 

McKellar, S. H. An Experiment in the Modification of Attitudes leading to International 
Tensions. A speaker and a film were presented to adolescent Bible Class attenders. 
119 individuals were involved, representing four Christian denominations. 

The following investigations were conducted by the Department of Psychology: 

1. The Subjects: Teachers in training who had been selected for the course after 

spending some time in other occupations. Number 60. 
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The Material: To judge of the effectiveness of a film, talk, and written material 
introduced to the subjects as an isolated experience in their life pattern. 

. The Subjects: Students attending a university course in psychology. Number 88 
for the first test, 60 available for the re-test. 
The Material: Part of the course is a consideration of the contributions made by 
psychologists to the ‘‘race” question. This is in no way a special feature of the 
course but simply an aspect of study for students with interests in psychology. The 
material introduced formed a natural sequence in class material. 

. The Subjects: A group of professional women taking a course, which includes 
psychology, for an added qualification. This group has not necessarily any special 
interest in psychology. 

Number 55 for first test, 43 for're-test. 

The Material: The material is similar to that supplied in (2) above. 

. The Subjects: Members of various organizations who responded to a postal request 
to co-operate in the investigation. Number 548 for first test, 170 for re-test. 

The occupational grouping of the 548 subjects is as follows: Higher professional 
and administrative, 146; Lower professional, technical and executive, 96; Clerical 
and highly skilled, 123; Skilled work, 41 ; Semi-skilled and unskilled, 24; Farmer, etc., 
37; Housewives, 81; a total of 548. 

The Material: Pamphlet, Japan and the Fapanese People. Wellington: Department of 
Psychology, Victoria College, 1950. This was supplied, by post, to those who answered 
the first questionnaire. 

The Final Report 

This will include: 

1.A consideration of social distance expressed towards other national groups by 
1,000 inhabitants of New Zealand. 

2. An examination of the testing instrument in the light of the factorial analysis which 
has been conducted and other evidence arising from the investigations. 

3. The relationship between information and attitude arising from the results of the 
investigations conducted, each of which will be described separately. 

4.A discussion of the relationship between attitudes held by individuals and inter- 


national tensions, based upon the evidence obtained in some of the surveys. 

5.General conclusions with regard to the effectiveness of various methods of pre- 
senting information designed to reduce social distance expressed towards other 
national groups; the most effective type of information to use; the classes of 
individuals with whom such information appears most effective. 
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DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS AND 
THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


I. UNITED NATIONS 


GENERAL 


How to find out about the United Nations. Materials available and where to get them. June 1951. 
"51 Pp. 

Gives lists of publications of the DPI, mimeographed and printed publications, and 
periodicals. Also provides a synopsis of the catalogue of UN publications 1949 and 
general information on other publications, including those of Unesco. Deals with the 
provision of visual information and UN radio services, gives an outline of special services, 
a list of UN information centres and the headquarters and field offices of Specialized 
Agencies, and ends with a list of depository libraries, a partial list of 16 mm UN film 
distributors, and a list of Unesco sales agents. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Annual Report of the Secretary-General on the work of the Organization, 1 July 1950-30 June 
1951. General Assembly. Official Records Sixth Session, Supplement No. 1. A/1844. 
New York, 1951. 207 pp. $2. 

This report of the United Nations Secretary-General reviews all questions dealt with 

by the Organization between 1 July 1950 and go June 1951. Part I gives an account 

of the Organization’s political activities (the question of Palestine, the Greek question, 
the former Italian colonies, etc.), whilst Part II deals with economic and social matters 

(general aspects, the Organization’s operations in special fields, relations with Special- 

ized Agencies and non-governmental organizations). Part III is concerned with the 

Non-self-governing Territories, whilst Part IV discusses the Organization’s legal work 

(International Court of Justice, International Law Commission, etc.). The report 

concludes with an account of certain administrative and budgetary questions. 


Rules of Procedure of the General Assembly. New York, January 1951. 38 pp. $ .25. 

To facilitate the work of the General Committee and the delegations of Member 
States in the General Assembly, the Assembly approved the suggestions of the Special 
Committee on Methods and Procedures of the General Assembly concerning the prepa- 
ration of a document embodying all the Rules of Procedure of the General Assembly. 
The present edition, falling into 18 chapters, contains the various amendments adopted 
by the Assembly up to and including its fifth session. 


Legal Questions 


International Law Commission. Second Report on the High Seas, by J. P. A. Francois, Rappor- 
teur. A/ON.4/42. 10 April 1951. 71 pp. 

Deals with: the nationality of ships; penal jurisdiction in case of collision; safety of life 

at sea; the right of approach; slave trade; submarine telegraph cables; resources of the 

sea; right of pursuit; contiguous zones; sedentary fisheries; and the continental shelf. 

Each part of this report quotes the reference-number of the corresponding paragraphs 

of the report of the International Law Commission, second session (1950). 





Second Report on a Draft Code of Offences against the Peace and Secutiry of Mankind, by J. Spi- 
ropoulos, Rapporteur. A/CON.4/44. 12 April 1951. 70 pp. 

Indicates the place to be accorded to the principles of international law recognised 
in the charter of the Nuremberg Tribunal and in the judgment of that Tribunal, 
Included are: the report submitted by the International Law Commission to the fifth 
session of the General Assembly; the views expressed by delegations to the Sixth 
Committee on the text of the Nuremberg Principles formulated by the International 
Law Commission; general views on the way in which the International Law Commis- 
sion approached and executed its task; opinions concerning the various Nuremberg 
Principles; and the draft text to be submitted to Governments in application 
of Article 16 (g) and (h) of the statute of the International Law Commission. 

The annex deals with the possibility and desirability of a definition of aggression. 
A historical survey examines the treaty of mutual assistance, the League of Nations 
Permanent Advisory Commission and its Special Committee of the temporary Mixed 
Commission, the Geneva Protocol, etc. The latter part of the annex examines the dete: 
mination of aggression under existing international law, the analysis of the notion of 
aggression as applied in international law, the attempt to define aggression by positive 
rules, and the intrinsic value of ‘‘legal’’ definitions. 


Second Report on Arbitration Procedure, by Georges Scelle, Rapporteur. A/CN.6/46. 

28 May 1951. 31 pp. 
This report, submitted to the International Law Commission at its third session, begins 
by recalling some of the principles underlying the first report, Articles 1-11 being 
re-examined, and Articles 12-44 of the second draft examined for the first 
time. Articles 1-11 deal with the obligation to arbitrate, the decision as to the arbitra- 
bility of a dispute, the constitution of the tribunal and its composition, the immutability 
in principle, of the constitution of the tribunal, and the withdrawal or disqualification 
of an arbitrator. Articles 12 to 44 deal with the compromis and the so-called obligatory 
compromis; the powers of the tribunal; discontinuance of the case; the powers of the 
tribunal with regard to the compromis; findings of non liquet; the principle of the equality 
of the parties; evidence; interim measures of protection; objections and pre-judicial 
decisions; default; closure of the hearing; award; interpretation and execution of the 
award; revision; remedies. 

The annex contains the second preliminary draft on Arbitration Procedure. 


Report of the International Law Commission covering its third session 16 May-27 July, 1951, 

A/ON.4/48. 30 July 1951. 63 pp. 
The introduction deals with the members of the commission (representatives from 
15 countries), the agenda, matters for the consideration of the General Assembly, and 
matters for its information. The report then examines reservations to multilateral 
conventions, discusses the question of defining aggression, presents a draft code of 
offences against the peace and security of mankind, reviews the commission’s own 
statute, examines the Law of Treaties and the Regime of the High Seas, and announces 
decisions regarding initiation of work on additional topics selected for codification, 
extension of the term of office of the present members of the Commission, development 
of a 20-year programme for the achievement of peace through the United Nations, 
co-operation with other bodies, and date and place of the fourth session of the 
Commission. 

An annex gives draft articles on the Continental Shelf, and on related subjects such 
as resources of the sea, sedentary fisheries, and contiguous zones. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
General 
Economic and Social Council Official Records. Report of the Social Commission, Thirteenth 
Session, 19 March to 13 April 1951. E/1982. E/CN.5/254. June 1951. 35 pp. 


The report examines specific questions covered at the session: national committees and 
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working groups; planning, organization and administration of social welfare; training 
for, and methods of administration of, social work; problems of social defence; housing 
and town-planning. The Unicef report is then discussed, and the questions of rehabili- 
tation of the physically handicapped, of advisory social welfare services, of the need 
for regional action in the social field, as well as the questions of migration, of the general 
work programme and of community, family and child welfare, are examined in detail. 

The report concludes with five annexes dealing respectively with the agenda, the 
questionnaire on traffic in persons and exploitation of prostitution by others, the work 
programme for 1951-53, the draft resolutions proposed at the seventh session of the 
Social Commission for adoption by the Social and Economic Council, and the list of 
documents before the Commission. 


Direction of International Trade. Supplementary Issue. January to February 1951. ST/STAT; 

SER.T/11. June 1951. 104 pp. 

In view of the demand for up-to-date information on the movement of international 
trade between different countries and different regions, an arrangement has been made 
for the joint collection, tabulation and presentation of trade-by-country statistics by 
the International Monetary Fund, the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, and the Statistical Office of the UN. All countries have been asked to 
send their trade-by-country statistics as rapidly as possible to the Fund. The Fund and 
the Bank process these returns and produce the tables presented in these papers, which 
show the trade by monetary and geographical areas. Areas for which totals are formed 
(by adding the figures given in each reporting country table) are described in notes at 
the end of the book. This is a supplementary issue showing for each country the direc- 
tion of trade in the periods: January-December 1949, January 1951, and January- 
February 1951, together with figures covering the latest month between December 1949 
and January 1951 for which particulars were supplied by the country. 

A table of conversion factors for foreign trade statistics is provided. 


Co-ordination among the United 'Nations and the Specialized Agencies. Report of the Co- 

ordination Committee. E/2121. 10 September 1951. 1g pp... 
The committee bases its review on the reports submitted by the Administrative Com- 
mittee on Co-ordination and the Secretary-General, as well as on the annual reports 
of the Specialized Agencies and the commissions of the council. The nature and scope 
of the activities of international organizations are determined by decisions of the mem- 
ber Governments and those decisions form the framework within which the ACC can 
operate. 

The report examines the main task of inter-governmental organs—concentration of 
effort and resources on essentials—and recommends reviews of the 1952 and 1953 
programmes, and of the work of the council’s commissions. It deals with the question 
of adoption of UN priority programmes: increasing the productivity of the soil, of 
labour and of capital; community development; completion and-implementation of the 
Human Rights Covenant. The committee also examined proposals for budgetary 
control of programmes. 

Comments and recommendations arising out of particular aspects of the work accom- 
plished by the ACC last year are then made. , 

The annex presents Draft Resolutions 1, 2A, 2B and 2C recommended for adoption 
by Ecosoc. 


Economic Questions 


{ 
World Economic Report 1949-50. Department of Economic Affairs. New York, March 
1951. 247 Pp- 
This report is devoted mainly to an analysis of major national economic changes and 
international economic relations during 1949 and the first half of 1950, with some pre- 
liminary comments on tendencies since mid-1950. Reports on the economic position in 
Africa and the Middle East are published separately. The first part of the report is 
a general discussion of domestic economic trends from the beginning of 1949 to the 
middle of 1950. It deals separately with countries or groups of countries and sets out 
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to show the changes in the gross national product and in its major components. It 
studies the causes of these changes and their effects on the level of employment and 
unemployment, and on the distribution of income. The second part deals with changes 
in international trade and payments. The immediate effect of the devaluation of the 
pound was to reduce the dollar value of exports from Western Europe in relation to 
exports from the United States of America, and to increase the imports of the United 
States and other hard-currency countries. It was mainly in foodstuffs and raw materials 
that cuts were made in Western Europe’s imports from the dollar zone. The report 
shows that at the end of 1949 there, had been a recovery in most national economies, 
but that there was still an alarming dollar shortage; and the authors of the report raise 
the question of the possible effects of this shortage in the event of expenditure on rearma- 
ment being reduced. A statistical appendix contains the most important data on many 
countries, and a ‘‘chronology”’ lists the main events having economic repercussions. 
Cf. also International Social Science Bulletin, No. 3, 1951, pp. 689-90. 


Review of Economic Conditions in the Middle East. Supplement to World Economic Report, 

1949-50. Department of Economic Affairs, New York, March 1951. 84 pp. $1. 
This review was prepared by the Division of Economic Stability and Development of 
the Department of Economic Affairs, to complete the World Economic Report 1949- 
50. The introduction contains a brief survey of the Middle East. This area, covering 
some 10,000,000 square kilometres and with a population of about 100,000,000, was 
for a long time united only by its culture, i.e. Islam; since the end of the last century, 
however, the improvements of communications, the discovery and production of oil, 
the influence of the second world war, and the creation of the Arab League have helped 
to establish real unity on firm political and economic foundations. The rapid growth 
of the population, the scarcity of mineral resources (save for oil), and the predominance 
of agriculture (which is considerably hindered by drought) tend to make the Middle 
East an area with a small national income, which ‘cannot be increased rapidly owing 
to lack of capital and of technological progress. Before the war, there was a certain 
balance between population growth and production, but since 1939 it seems to have 
been upset, production lagging behind; whereas the rate of population growth was 
definitely higher than the world rate of one per cent, few significant changes took place 
in the basic pattern of Middle Eastern agriculture. Industrial output, on the ‘other 
hand, has increased in the various countries, proportionately, in general, to the equip- 
ment which each country possessed at the beginning of the war. Despite recent improve- 
ments, communications are still far from meeting the internal needs of the region. 
The second world war seriously altered the volume, direction and composition of 
foreign trade; the latter showed a clear deficit, which each country endeavoured to 
meet in its own way; within the countries themselves, the cost of living has in general 
risen since 1939, but inflationary pressures have mostly relaxed since 1945. As petroleum 
is of overriding importance in Middle Eastern economy, a whole chapter is reserved for 
it in the report. Oil production has made rapid’strides‘in the last 15 years; refining capacity 
and the construction of pipelines have increased considerably, while the cost price has 
remained low enough to guarantee a comfortable margin of profit. However, it should 
be noted that, owing to the slow economic development of the Middle East, the region 
cannot derive full benefit from the economic activities which, everywhere else, centre 
round the oil industry. In spite of progress achieved in the last 30 to 40 years, the Middle 
East is really still an under-developed area; there are many obstacles to economic 
development, which are further complicated by social and political factors. Neverthe- 
less, most of the Middle Eastern countries have initiated important development projects 
since 1945. The report concludes with a country-by-country study of these projects, 
grouped under three headings (irrigation and agriculture, industry, and transport). 
There is a very full 40-page statistical appendix, containing a number of tables relating 
to the different questions dealt with in the report. 


Review of Economic Conditions in Africa. Supplement to World Economic Report, 1949-50. 
Department of Economic Affairs. New York, March 1951. 119 pp. $1.25. 

The purpose of this report, submitted in February 1951 to the twelfth session of the 

Economic and Social Council, is to complement the regional surveys prepared annually 
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by the secretariats of the various United Nations economic commissions. In the intro- 
duction, an account is given of the basic characteristics of African economy (excluding 
Egypt, which is reckoned as part of the Middle East). Of the five continents of the 
world, the African with its 178,000,000 inhabitants, has the lowest agricultural output 
per hectare, and per capita levels of production and consumption in Africa are very low. 
Africa is important in world trade, not so much because of the volume of her exports 
and imports, but because she has almost a total monopoly of the output of a small 
number of products: diamonds, gold, cobalt. The major part of African economy 
remains domestic and is only partly influenced by modern technology. As investments, 
almost all of which are foreign, are attracted to production for export, and as the gross 
profits are largely transferred to the countries whence the capital came, there are no 
possibilities in Africa of accumulating the necessary capital to carry out a works pro- 
gramme essential to the development of the African continent. The major part of the 
report deals with recent economic trends in Africa, and in the first place with agri- 
cultural production, upon which the great majority of the population are dependent. 
Ins pite of poor progress made in the use of fertilizers and agricultural machinery, sta- 
tistics for harvests in recent years and for exports of building timber show an increase 
over the pre-war period. Before embarking upon a detailed survey of the various mining 
products, the third chapter of the report gives a general account of African mining 
industries, which are all situated south of the Sahara and are primarily dependent upon 
external capital. A very small proportion of production, which however is generally 
higher than before the war, is reserved for African industrialization and internal con- 
sumption. Since 1937, the production of fuel and power has undergone a very high rate 
of increase; but except for hydro-electric power, of which Africa contains 40 per cent 
of the world’s resources, the continent’s power capacity represents only a small fraction 
of the world total. Although Africa requires very little iron and steel, the iron and steel 
industry does not manage to meet the continent’s needs; secondary industries, on the 
other hand, have been expanded to a certain extent in French North Africa and the 
Union of South Africa. Transportation attracts a great deal of investment, but there are 
numerous difficulties to be overcome, such as insufficient co-ordination of the different 
rail systems, and scarcity of labour for the establishment of a better road transport 
system. Maritime transport on the other hand, despite serious congestion at certain 
ports, has continued to grow, and air transport has developed steadily since the begin- 
ning of the war. Lack of exact statistical data makes it difficult to estimate the size of 
the labour supply in Africa; it would appear, however, that the proportion of wage- 
earners, the majority of them unskilled, has increased since 1937. There is a considerable 
~ flow of migrant labour within the continent as well as to and from other countries, and 
despite labour resources there is often a local scarcity of workers. Very little accurate 
data is available on wage rates, which Seem to be higher in North Africa than in the 
rest of the continent. Africa’s share of imports and exports in world trade (8 per cent and 
5.9 per cent respectively) shows no significant increase since the énd of the second world 
war; the range of exports is reduced to one or two products per territory; with regard 
to total imports, the proportion of equipment imported has slightly increased. The direc- 
tion of trade shows a triple increase in exchanges—with the United States, with the 
metropolitan Powers, and between the African territories themselves. The first part 
of the report closes with an appraisal, based on the United Nations Demographic 
Yearbook, of the size, density and growth of the African population. The second part 
deals, in a few pages, with Government-sponsored economic development programmes 
and plans for inter-governmental co-operation and, in conclusion, stresses the vital 
importance of directing investment towards the internally oriented sectors of African 
economy. eg 


Measures for the Economic Development of the Under-developed Countries. Report by a group 
of experts appointed by the Secretary-General of the United Nations. Department 
of Economic Affairs. New York, May 1951. 112 pp. $ .75. 

This report, prepared by a committee of experts, gives a survey of unemployment and 

under-employment in under-developed countries, taking the present state of world 

economy into consideration. After analysing the problem, it suggests measures which 
might be taken at the national and international levels. Economic progress can be 
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achieved only in a co-operative atmosphere; social and psychological conditions in a 
country must lend themselves to it and, most important of all, people must believe in 
the possibility of progress. On that condition alone can economic organization con- 
tribute to such progress. A distinction should be drawn between private and public 
sectors of economic activity and a study made of the extent to which it would be 
advantageous to expand the one sector at the expense of the other. Technology must 
be developed, capital increased and the standard of living raised. A considerable 
amount of planning is required and, first of all, some order of priority must be laid 
down for the changes to be effected. There is need for simultaneous development in all 
important fields; the problem is thus one of balance rather than of choice. Once drawn 
up, the plans have to be put into practice. At the international level, the first step should 
be to improve exchange conditions and to increase considerably the amount of capital 
invested or offered. However, at a time when the political situation makes it extremely 
doubtful whether external help will be forthcoming, it would be wiser for countries 
not to count on foreign capital alone. 


Supplement to Catalogue of Economic and Social Projects 1950. E/1670/Add. 1. 26 April 1951. 

309 pp. Printed. $2.50. 

The scope of the supplement is described in the introduction, which also lists omissions, 
explains the selection and arrangement of the material, and introduces the analytical 
index which forms the second part of the volume. 

Part I consists of a catalogue listing the various offices and departments of the United 
Nations and their projects, and also those of the Specialized Agencies: FAO, ICITO, 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, etc. 

Part II consists of an analytical index with the projects grouped under the headings: 
(1) economic questions; (2) social questions, and (3) general questions. 

Addresses of the Specialized Agencies and a general index form two appendices, 


Economic Development of Under-developed Countries. Land Reform. Defects in Agrarian Struc- 
ture as Obstacles to Economic Development. Report by the Secretary-General under 
General Assembly Resolution 401(V). E/2003, 14 June 1951. 119 pp. Tables. 

For many countries the agrarian structure, and in particular the system of land-tenure, 
prevents a rise in the standard of living. The report examines the agrarian structure in 
under-developed countries: farm size and lay-out, uneconomic holdings and fragmenta- 
tion of holdings. Tenancy-rents and the question of security of tenure are also dealt 
with. The report then takes up the matter of large estates with extensive agriculture 
and plantations; and the settlement of land-title and of water-rights. Communal tenure 
and relevant Government policy are discussed and attention is drawn to the Gezirah 
scheme in the Sudan. Next the question of credit and agricultural indebtedness is 
examined, as well as taxation policies and, generally speaking, regional features. 

The second part of the report deals with agricultural reform affecting the size of 
holdings and the condition of tenure, particularly in Asia and Mexico. 

The third part of the report deals with agricultural structure in relation to economic 
development measures and results, land reform, agricultural organization; co-operative 
marketing and credit; education and welfare services; organization of production. 
Finally, the report considers the problem of rural over-population and agrarian 
structure. 

There is an appendix containing tables. 


Full Employment 


Implementation of Full Employment Policies. Replies of Governments (Greece, Yugoslavia) to the 
Full Employment Questionnaire covering the Period 1950-1951. E/CN.1/81/Add. 7. 11 June 
1951. 27 pp. 

The first part of the report deals with Greece. The domestic full-employment policy 

of that country is closely examined. The full employment standard has not yet been 

established in Greece for reasons stated. The economy of Greece and economic trends 
and objectives for 1950 and 1951 are described in some detail: data on the gross national 
product during 1950; peculiarities of unemployment in Greece where it is to a great 
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extent a demographic problem. The report examines the unemployment situation 
in 1950 and its causes; inflationary pressures in 1950. The economic objectives for 1951 
are outlined as well as projected economic policies for 1951 and 1952: measures to 
maintain existing employment, to stimulate consumption and to encourage private 
domestic investment. Unemployment in Greece is considered in relation to: the lack of 
raw materials for industry, the inadequacy of equipment, and to the sectors of exports. 
Frictional and seasonal unemployment are next considered, as well as the measures 
destined to reduce inflationary pressures in Greece, which increase the resistance of the 
economy to recessionary tendencies. The economic policy for 1951 is a programme for 
recovery and an investment policy, a programme for expansion: a credit policy, a 
financial and a price policy, and not least a wage and export policy. 

Great care is given to the questions of foreign exchange availabilities and balance of 
payment. Restrictions perforce apply to foreign trade and this calls for a greater 
development of local resources. The effect of world prices on the balance of payments is 
described. The report ends with an account of the Greek balance of payments and the 
Greek Government’s view on an international settlement of accounts in 1951 and with 
a brief review of the deficit of the trade balance and of current economic policy. 

The second part of the report covers Yugoslavia’s reply to the questionnaire. In this 
case an examination of the problem of full employment must take into account the 
fact that Yugoslavia must first of all endeavour to liquidate its economic backwardness. 
The objectives of economic development are determined by economic plans, but are 
also influenced by foreign factors, such as the economic blockade of the country by the 
Cominform countries. There is no industrial unemployment in Yugoslavia, hence no 
full employment standard is required in a country where more effective recruitment 
of manpower is the problem. Yugoslav post-war economic policy aims at raising 
the standard of living of the people, hence preoccupation with the development of a 
diversified economy, the development of a five-year plan for industrialization and 
modernization, and fuller exploitation of existing capacities. Greater investment causes 
the shift of a large number of people from agriculture to industry. Decentralization 
of planning causes new price- and market-relations. Owing to external factors certain 
inflationary pressures exist in Yugoslavia’s economy. The Government endeavours to 
reduce these pressures by expanding the country’s foreign trade, for reduction of 
imports would adversely affect ,the national economy, already suffering from a 
temporary trade deficit. 


Implementation of Full Employment Policies. Replies of Governments (Ceylon, Norway and 
Switzerland) to the Full Employment Questionnaire covering the Period 1950-1951. E/QN. 
1/81/Add. 8. 26 June 1951. 20 pp. 

Part I: Ceylon. High and stable employment is the primary aim, and Government 

policy is directed towards the increase of national wealth and the achievement of full 

employment. Hence the setting up of a six-year plan in 1947. Priority is given to the 
building of houses. Specific measures were introduced in 1949: 50 budgets to encourage 
private domestic investment. An appreciable reduction in unemployment is expected 
by the end of 1951, but Ceylon’s dependence on world trade conditions is still 

a dangerous constituent of her economy. The effects of devaluation were keenly felt 

in 1950, and a heavy deficit in the balance of trade is anticipated for 1951. 

Part II: Norway. Norway’s reply covered only Part A of the questionnaire. Full 
employment is the major economic objective hence domestic full employment policies. 
The reply describes economic trends and the objectives for 1950 and 1951. Tables 
indicate the national accounts for 1949 and 1950. The gross national product increased 
nearly eight per cent in 1949-50, partly owing to higher prices, but mainly because of 
considerable increase in volume, especially in industry. Consumers’ expenditure also 
expanded and a large post-war investment programme has been carried out by Norway. 
Military expenditure increased considerably towards the end of 1950, so did exports. 
There is full employment in Norway. The strong wartime inflationary pressure has 
been greatly reduced through deflationary financial policy and regulation of demand 
and prices. Economic objectives for 1951 (Norwegian National Budget) are outlined. Full 
‘ employment is expected to prevail, as well as steady economic expansion. 

Part III: Switzerland. There is a domestic full employment policy, but in view of the 
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economic structure of the Swiss Confederation pertinent replies to the questions sub- 
mitted would be impossible, hence the Government of Switzerland prefers not to 
comply with this request rather than to supply inaccurate replies. 

In reply to part B of the questionnaire tables outlining the balance of payment and 
related policies are submitted, together with explanatory notes. The present commercial 
and financial policies of Switzerland are greatly determined by concern about the 
balance of payments. A quota and controls system regulates foreign payments. The 
present level of monetary reserves enables the country to cope with normal fluctuations 
in its receipt of foreign currency. The Government is unhampered by maintenance of a 
balance in foreign transactions in its efforts to reduce unemployment and under- 
employment. Some trade restrictions are measures to ensure a certain level of 


employment. 


Analysis of Replies from Governments to the Full Employment Questionnaire covering the Period 
1950-51, submitted under Resolutions 221E(IX) and 290( XI) of the Economic and Social 
Council. Report by the Secretary-General. Part A. The Problems of Unemployment 
and Inflation in 1950 and 1951. E/2035. 27 June 1951. 41 pp. Tables. 

This report analyses the replies given to the full-employment questionnaire. Part A 

deals with the problems of unemployment and inflation in 1950 and 1951. The sub- 

missions of the following countries are examined: Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Bielo- 
russia, Canada, Denmark, New Zealand, Poland, the Ukraine, the Union of South 

Africa, Egypt, Finland, France, India, Italy, Laos, Sweden, the United Kingdom, 

U.S.A., U.S.S.R., and Viet Nam. First the full employment standards of those countries 

are examined then consideration is given to the trends and objectives in the economi- 

cally developed private enterprise economies: to the employment situation ‘and the 
price developments in 1950, and to the problem of inflation in 1951. The report then 
deals with the trends and objectives in the centrally planned economies of Eastern 

Europe. There are nine illustrative tables. 


Analysis of Replies from Governments to the Full Employment Questionnaire covering the Period 
1950-51, submitted under Resolutions 221E(IX) and 290( XI) of the Economic and Social 


Council. Report by the Secretary-General, Part B. Balance-of-Payments Trends and 

Policies 1950-51. E/2035/Add. 1. 27 June 1951. 61 pp. 
This document analyses the replies of 14 countries to part B of the full employment 
questionnaire. The items dealt with are: the general status of exchange and trade 
restrictions in recent years; trends in balances of payments and related policies from 
October 1949 to mid 1950; trends since 1950; import restrictions; tariffs, export 
control and international allocation; control of international investments and the 
transfer of investment yields; the inadequacy of foreign exchange reserves, the relation 
between restrictions and employment and the question of the difficulty of triangular 
settlements. The analysis ends with an appraisal of the prospects for 1951. 


Statistics 


Yearbook of International Trade Statistics 1950. First Issue. Prepared by the Statistical 
Office of the United Nations, Department of Economic Affairs. New York, 1951. 
174 Pp. $1.75. 

This Yearbook is a sequel to the International Trade Statistics, published by the League 

of Nations from 1933 to 1939. It lists international trade statistics by product, country 

of origin and country of destination for the years 1947, 1948, 1949 and 1950 and for one 
of the pre-war years (generally 1938). Chronological series of statistics showing the 
development of each country’s foreign trade are given for the years 1930-49 (or 195¢). 

The statistics cover 42 countries and each series is preceded by an explanatory note. 


World Statistics. World Facts and Figures. Published by the United Nations, Department 
of Public Information, Series 1951. 36 pp. 1 Swiss franc. 

Two large collections of statistics are published by the United Nations—the United 

Nations Statistical Yearbook and the United Nations Demographic Yearbook. The present 

booklet contains certain facts of interest from the standpoint of the world situation in 
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different fields; it is a kind of summary of the above-mentioned yearbooks. Statistics 
are given, for example, on population density in various countries, the average life 
expectancy, and the main resources as regards the production of energy, raw materials 
or food products. Figures are also given for fields which are less frequently studied, 
such as railroad traffic, communication by mail, telephone communications, medical 
services, and newspapers. At the end of the booklet there are tables showing popula- 
tions, areas and population densities of 200 countries and territories, based on the latest 
census results and on estimates for 1949. 


Population and Migration 


Economic and Social Council Official Records, Thirteenth Session, Supplement No. 11. Population 

Commission. Report of the Sixth Session (23 April to 4 May 1951). July 1951. 10 pp. 
Section A is devoted to demographic analysis, research and technical assistance. It 
begins with a preliminary consideration of the report ‘‘findings of studies on the rela- 
tionships between population trends and economic and social factors”; it then studies 
the inter-relationships of demographic, economic and social factors in particular areas; 
the demographic aspects of migration, and the problem of retired and aged persons; 
examines the question of regional seminars on population problems; discusses the demo- 
graphic aspects of the programme of regional commissions of Ecosoc; and concludes 
with studies of mortality and mortality rates, and recent trends of the birth rate. 

Section B deals with demographic statistics, and section C with such items as the 
World Population Conference, the 20-year programme for peace, and the proposal 
to increase the membership of the Commission. Section D outlines future work. 


Methods of International Financing of European Emigration. Report by the Secretary-General. 

E/2619. 18 June 1951. 121 pp. 

The report reviews the factors determining the scope of international financing of emi- 
gration. It examines the estimates of future European emigration and the areas of 
prospective immigration, as well as the estimates of immigration and the size of the 
gap between emigration and immigration plans. Next, the categories of European 
emigrant come under consideration. Direct and derived costs involved in migration and 
other cost factors, based upon IRO’s experience, are estimated and sources of funds 
examined. 

In its second part the report considers present experience of methods of financing 
migration: international financing of migration in relation to economic development; 
the role of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development are examined, 
as well as the possible assistance by the Export-Import Bank of Washington. Then the 
financing of, Latin American economic development plans and projects involving im- 
migration are considered. Appraisal is made of the direct financing of migration both by 
the country of emigration and that of immigration: bilateral arrangements. This leads 
to an analysis of costs borne by Governments of third countrits and assistance from 
non-governmental organizations, especially international organizations. 

The third part of the report deals with suggested measures for further international 
action, increased technical assistance for the financing of migration: technical assis- 
tance facilities of UN and inter-governmental agencies, of individual Governments; 
bi-lateral migration arrangements and the establishment of bilateral semi-public cor- 
porations for migration financing. The possibility of increased financing from existing 
international resources—the International Bank, and IRO—is considered as well as 
the establishment of new international resources, especially in relation to economic 
development. An international revolving fund for the financing of migration is con- 
sidered. 

In conclusion the report makes recommendations for national, bilateral and inter- 
national action as well as action by the Governments of third countries. 


Report on Data concerning the Urban and Rural Population in recent Censuses. Department of 
Social Affairs. Population Division. Department of Economic Affairs. United Nations 


Statistical Office. Lake Success, New York, July 1951. 29 pp. $ .25. 
There are many important uses to which the data obtained in censuses of the urban 
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and rural population can be put. The present report, prepared by the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization in collaboration with the United Nations Population Division 
and Statistical Office, discusses censuses taken in 53 countries with a view to placing 
the problem of the comparability of classification types and statistical methods on an 
international basis. The report first reproduces the recommendations framed by the 
International Statistical Institute, the United Nations Population Commission, and the 
Committee for the Census of American Countries, which have been concerned with 
the establishment of standard methods for dividing the population into two categories, 
urban and rural. There are two such methods, as used in recent censuses. Under the 
first, population is distributed according to administrative sub-divisions; this system of 
classification comprises, in turn, three general types: classification according to the 
type of local administration, according to the total number of inhabitants, and accord- 
ing to characteristics not applicable to the entire region. Under the second method, 
population groups are taken as a unit, without regard to the official boundaries of 
administrative sub-divisions. The last chapter shows that many countries have sub- 
mitted, for the urban and the rural population, tables for such separate characteristics 
as—in order of frequency—sex; age and sex; families or households; marital status; 
place of birth; economic characteristics. There are several annexes grouping the main 
types of information assembled in recent censuses under systematic tables, and classi- 
fying the administrative sub-divisions of the 53 countries studied according to category 
and order of numerical importance, at the same time specifying the definitions used 
for the urban and rural zones. 


Social Questions 


‘Social Commission. Report of the Seventh Session (19 March-13 April 1951). Official Records, 

Thirteenth Session. Supplement No. 12. New York, June 1951. 35 pp. $ .30. 
The Social Commission met at Geneva on 19 March 1951 and, after considering a 
number of reports, submitted several draft resolutions to the Economic and Social 
Council for adoption. These draft resolutions can be classed under four main headings, 
The first concerns the preparation of programmes of social work. Having considered 
the report entitled ‘‘Training for Social Work: An International Survey’’, the Social 
Commission recognized that social work should be regarded as a professional function 
performed by men and women who had received professional training by taking a formal 
course of social work theory and practice in an appropriate educational institution. 
Public authorities should therefore encourage the professional training of social workers. 
Under the same heading, the Social Commission adopted other resolutions concerning 
methods of social welfare administration regarded as effective instruments to promote 
economic and social progress throughout the world. The Commission next turned to 
the problem of ‘‘social defence’’. In this connexion, it adopted resolutions recommending 
that Governments should extend the system of ‘‘probation’”’ as an instrument in the 
field of the prevention of crime and the treatment of offenders. With regard to housing 
and town and country planning, which are dealt with in another part of its report, the 
Commission agreed that there should be a planning unit in each country to develop 
adequate housing and community facilities. Lastly, considering the question of migration, 
the Commission passed one resolution recommending that assistance to indigent aliens 
be increased, and another recommending the recognition and enforcement abroad of 
maintenance obligations. Before closing its session, the Commission prepared the pro- 
gramme of work for 1951 and 1952, and also made recommendations regarding the 
provisional programme of work for 1953. 


Methods of Social Welfare Administration. Japan. E/CN.5/224/Add. 1.23 May 1951. 26 pp. 
The first part of the report deals with Field Administration and is in turn sub-divided 
into a section dealing with Government Administration (direct national administra- 
tion; prefectural [local Government] administration such as: 1. child welfare, family 
welfare, the welfare of handicapped persons, social insurance, and disaster relief; 
district administration: health districts, social welfare; autonomous insurance funds: 
health insurance) and a section dealing with Non-governmental Administration 
(neighbourhood units, extended family units, places of employment, mutual-aid organ- 
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izations, philanthropic organization like the Japan Social Work Association, the 
Japanese Red Cross Society, the National Relief Association, Mutual Assistance for 
the Disabled, the All-Japan Voluntary Welfare Commissioners (Minsei-iin) Federa- 
tion, the Saisekai Imperial Gift Federation, the Maternal and Child Welfare Society and 
the Salvation Army). 

The second part deals with the relations between Centre and Field Administration: 
standard setting, duplication of machinery at all levels of government, legal provisions 
for appeals from lower to higher levels of government, approval by higher levels, and 
supervision. 

The third part deals with Administration Specialization at the national level: Minis- 
try of Welfare and other Ministries concerned with social activities, and co-ordination 
boards. 

The fourth part deals with finance: sources, cost-sharing and international aid, both 
governmental and non-governmental. 

The fifth and last part deals with personnel: the extent of use of professional social 
welfare personnel and of volunteer social workers. 


Refugees and Stateless Persons. Questions of Establishment of an Advisory Committee on Refugees. 

Comments by the High Commissioner for Refugees. E/2040. 28 June 1951. 2 pp. 
The High Commissioner recommends that the Economic and Social Council appoint 
a United Nations Advisory Committee on Refugees to advise him on refugees. This 
committee would consist of representatives from States in whose territory considerable 
numbers of refugees reside, or who are willing to help to solve the refugee problem. He 
also recommends that the Economic and Social Council should empower the advisory 
committee to co-opt and invite as members with equal status representatives of any 
State willing to collaborate, especially those States particularly affected by the refugee 
problem. 


Assistance to Palestine Refugees. Interim Report of the Director of the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East. General Assembly. 
Official Records, Fifth Session. Supplement No.19/A/1451/Rev.1. New York, 
July 1951. 22 pp. $ .25. 

The refugee problem, directly affecting more than 800,000 persons and indirectly 

affecting many more thousands, is at present the outstanding economic and social 

phenomenon of the Near East. The United Nations Relief and Works Agency for 

Palestine Refugees in the Near East was set up on 1 May 1950 to deal realistically 

with this problem. The first part of the report describes the implementation of the 

Agency’s programme as at 15 September 1950. It begins with an historical account 

of the refugee situation (a refugee being defined as ‘‘a needy person, who, as a result 

of war in Palestine, has lost his home and his means of livelihood”’). Despite wretched 
living conditions in makeshift homes or camps, these refugees have a higher morale 
than might be expected. The Agency’s task consists in the distribution of food rations 
and the preparation of works programmes, but so far most of the works projects 
must be classed as short-term. Work is at present proceeding on road-building and 
afforestation and land development schemes (especially in Jordan). Technical assist- 
ance schemes are also under consideration, but the Agency has not enough funds 
to cope with what should be its full task. The second part of the report, 
prepared jointly by members of the Advisory Commission and the Director of the 

Agency, makes a number of recommendations deriving from two main considerations: 

firstly, the programme for the future should assure more assistance towards the ultimate 

re-establishment of the refugees; and, secondly, there is need for a new estimate of the 
continuing cost of relief. There are five appendices containing information, mainly 
financial, on the Agency’s work. 


General Aspects of Land Distribution. Note by the Secretariat. A/AC.35/L.50. 28 August 
1951. 36 pp. 

In the indigenous society, land is the essential resource; its relation to the welfare of 

peoples is direct and immediate; it affects every phase of life. This report examines 

the general aspects of land distribution in under-developed, non self-governing 
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territories. It gives an account of State action and indigenous land laws. It then 
examines the degree of non-African land settlement and the amount of non-African land 
holdings in Africa; land holdings in South-East Asia; the amount of land alienation 
(by Europeans) in the Pacific; and Jand distribution in the Caribbean countries, 
Finally, it examines the evolution of indigenous land systems in those regions. The 
report concludes by recommending possible means of encouraging the adoption of 
certain basic principles for the promotion of sound husbandry. 


Human Rights 


Draft International Covenant on Human Rights and Measures of Implementation. Economic, 
Social and Cultural Rights. Memorandum by the Secretary-General. E/CN.4/529. 
29 March 1951. 20 pp. 

This document discusses several problems raised by sections A and B of Resolution 
421 (V) of the General Assembly. It treats in greater detail the question of the inclusion 
in the draft covenant of provisions concerning economic, social and cultural rights 
such as the right to work, the right to choose one’s employment, the right to equal pay 
for equal work, the right to social security, the right to creative expression, etc. It also 
deals with the demand for detailed regulations to protect economic, social and cultural 
rights, the relevance of the differing stages reached in the economic and social develop- 
ment of different countries, the question of implementation of economic, social and 
cultural rights, etc. 


Draft International Covenant on Human Rights and Measures of Implementation. Draft Articles 
on Educational and Cultural Rights submitted by the Director-General of Unesco. 
E/CN.4/541. 18 April 1951. 3 pp. : 

The Director-General suggests five articles for inclusion in the draft Covenant on 

Human Rights. These would assure to everyone the right to education; make provision 

for compulsory free primary education, and for fundamental education for those who 

have not received or completed the whole period of primary education; and bind the 
signatory States to encourage the preservation, development and propagation of 
science and culture by every appropriate means. 


Draft International Covenant ou Human Rights and Measures of Implementation. Suggestions 
submitted by the Director-General of WHO. E/CN.4/544. Geneva, 18 April 1951. 
2 pp. 

It is suggested that among the economic, social and cultural rights to be included 

in the Covenant there should be some clauses guaranteeing to every human being the 

right to the highest obtainable standard of health, and that provision should be made 

for an undertaking by Governments that adequate health and social measures be 

taken to that end. 


Compilation of the Observations of Governments as Member-States on the Draft International 
Covenant {on Human Rights and } Measures fof Implementation, as drafted at the Sixth 
Session of the Commission on Human Rights. Memorandum by the? Secretary-General. 
E/CN.4/552. Geneva, 24 April 1951. 65 pp. 

Section I of this compilation deals with observations of a general character from 
18 Governments received up to 16 April 1951 by the Secretary-General and dealing 
with the general adequacy of the catalogue of rights. Additional rights proposed for 
inclusion in the Draft Covenant: (1) rights of minorities; (2) right of persons in 
detention; (3) right to the protection of the home; (4) right to marry; (5) right to own 
property; (6) right to participate in government; (7) right to free expression of opinion 
and interdiction of certain propaganda; (8) right to organize assemblies, meetings, 
street processions; (9) prisoner’s right against double jeopardy (more than one punish- 
ment for same offence) ; (10) right of peoples and nations to self-determination. 

Section II concerns the adequacy of the first 18 articles of the Covenant to protect 
the rights with which they are concerned: general views on the first 18 articles 
and remarks and suggestions Concerning the drafting of those articles as well as the 
preamble. 
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Section III deals with the application of the Covenant to federal States and to non- 
self-governing territories. The question of a federal State article is raised as well as 
that of the territorial application of the Covenant. 

Section IV deals with the inclusion of articles on economic, social and cultural 
rights in the Covenant. 

Section V deals with the articles on implementation: general statements concerning 
implementation followed by proposals for inclusion in the Covenant of new provisions 
on implementation. 

Finally, Section VI deals with proposals concerning the final clauses of the draft 
covenant: proposals for the inclusion of provisions on reservation and for the amend- 
ment of the final article dealing with the amendments to the Covenant. 


Regional Activities in the Promotion of Human Rights. The Convention for the Protection of 
Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms concluded by Members of the Council of Europe, 
Memorandum by the Secretary-General. E/CN.4/524. April 1951. 65 pp. 

This gives the text of the Convention for the Protection of Human Rights and Funda- 

mental Freedoms’signed at Rome on 4. November 1950 by the members of the Council of 

Europe. The memorandum consists of a preamble; of an undertaking of the con- 

tracting parties (Articles 1 of the Rome Convention); of a section dealing with sub- 

stantive rights, their implementation, derogations and limitations by States: definition of 
substantive rights, of implementation by State parties, principle of non-discrimination ; 
derogation and limitation; of a section dealing with measures of implementation: 

(a) the European Commission on Human Rights, its organization and functions, 

State versus State complaints, and petitions; (b) the European Court of Human 

Rights, its organization and functions. 

Lastly, the memorandum deals with miscellaneous provisions such as: governmental 
report on implementation of the convention; expenses of implementation organs; 
privileges and immunities of members of implementation organs; construction of the 
convention; application to non-self-governing territories; and, finally, reservations to, 
denunciation and ratification of the convention. 


Draft Report of the Seventh Session of the Commission of Human Rights. E/CN.4/635. Geneva, 
17 May 1951. 15 pp. 

This Report on the seventh session deals with: agenda; Draft International Covenant 

on Human Rights and Measures of Implementation; communications and observations 

from Governments concerning human rights; deferred work of the commission; the 

future session of the commission, and the adoption of the report of the seventh session. 
The Annexes contain the Draft International Covenant on Human Rights and the 

Draft Resolutions for the Economic and Social Council. 


Report of the Seventh Session of the Commission on Human al E/1992/E/CN.4/640. 

Geneva, 24. May 1951. 163 pp. 

This report deals with: the organization of the seventh session; its agenda; and the 
Draft International Covenant on Human Rights and Measures of Implementation: 
economic, social and cultural rights; report of the Working Group and proposals 
relating to such rights; measures of enforcing them; draft resolution concerning recon- 
sideration by Ecosoc of its Resolution 349(XII) and by the General Assembly of its 
Resolution 421f(V). 

The report covers “‘measures of implementation’’. After a general discussion the 
articles of the Covenant are examined in detail. A draft resolution on the inclusion of 
measures of implementation in a separate instrument is considered. 

The report then discusses territorial application of the draft Covenant; communica- 
tions; the deferred work of the commission; and ends with the adoption of the report 
submitted to Ecosoc by the seventh session of the commission. 

There are 10 annexes, giving respectively: the text of the draft International Co- 
venant; comments of members of the Commission on the draft Covenant prepared at the 
seventh session; text of amendments, proposals and comments to Parts I and II of 
the draft Covenant; text of additional articles proposed for inclusion in the draft Coven- 
ant; draft protocol on petitions from individuals and non-governmental organizations ; 
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text of proposals and comments on the Federal State Article and Part VI of the 
draft Covenant, and that of a proposal relating to the establishment of an office of 
a United Nations High Commissioner for Human Rights; draft resolution for Ecosoc; 
text of General Assembly Resolutions 421(V) and 422(V) and Ecosoc Resolutions 
303 I(XI) and 349(XII); and a list of documents before the seventh session of the 
Commission. 


Draft International Covenant on Human Rights and Measures of Implementation. The General 
Adequacy of the First Eighteen Articles (Parts I and II). Memorandum by the Secretary- 
General. E/CN.4/528. Geneva, 2 April 1951. 70 pp. 

Presents the comments of the representatives to the fifth session of the General Assembly 
and the eleventh session of Ecosoc on the question of the general adequacy of the first 
18 articles of the draft Covenant, which deal with the right to non-discrimination in 
economic and social matters, the right of women to equality with men, the right of 
minorities, the right of persons in detention, the right to freedom from double jeopardy, 
the right to protection of privacy, to the inviolability of the home, to the secrecy of 
correspondence, to protection against attacks on honour and reputation, the right of 
asylum, the right to a nationality, to marriage, to own property, to participate in 
government, the right of equal access to public service, the right to vote, to petition 
national authorities, and the right to self-determination. The memorandum then 
examines whether the category of rights contained in the first 18 articles is complete. 
Part III is devoted to the adequacy of Articles I and II, dealing with implementation 
on the national level. The memorandum finally considers the question of whether the 
existing 18 articles as at present drafted are adequate to guarantee the rights to which 
they refer. Reference is made to paragraphs 12 to 16 of document E/CN.4/513 in which 
the Secretary-General submitted a general survey of action taken on the draft Covenant 
by the General Assembly at its fifth session and by Ecosoc at its eleventh and twelfth 
sessions. 


Status of Women 


Economic and Social Council Official Records, Thirteenth Session, Supplement No. 10. Com- 
mission on the Status of Women. Report of the Fifth Session, 30 April-14 May 1951. 
August 1951. 16 pp. 

Begins with an account of the organization of the Commission, the agenda, and item 3 of 

the agenda: political rights of women: the Secretary-General’s report, the draft conven- 

tion on the political rights of women, political education for women, advisory services 
for the improvement of the status of women, and status of women in Trust Territories, 

Other items discussed are: nationality of married women, status of women in public 

and in private life, educational opportunities and equal pay for women, the status 

of nurses, the problem of Greek mothers whose children have not been repatriated, 
the Secretary-General’s report on the plight of survivors of Nazi concentration camps, 
participation of women in the work of the United Nations, and the report of the Inter- 

American Commission of Women. The report ends with an outline of the programme for 

future work, reference to the next session and to the adoption of the report of the 

Commission to Ecosoc, the téxt of which is given in the annex. 


Technical Assistance and Under-developed Countries 


United Nations Technical Assistance Work and Programmes. Department of Information. 
May 1951. 44 pp. Unpriced. 
The aim of technical assistance is to place technical and scientific knowledge at the 
disposal of under-developed countries and to give them the benefit of experience gained 
in other parts of the world. The United Nations Organization, in co-operation with its 
Specialized Agencies, has undertaken responsibility for the execution of the technical 
assistance programme, which is the most ambitious scheme ever launched by any 
international body. There are many different forms of technical assistance, such as the 
allocation of scholarships and fellowships, the sending of technical advisers, the organs 
ization of courses of lectures, etc. In gradually evolving its technical assistance pro- 
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gramme, the United Nations Organization has tried in practical ways to help Member 
States to meet their needs. The Specialized Agencies, like FAO and Unesco, have, 
since their creation, rendered technical assistance in their respective fields. In March 
1951, the Economic and Social Council approved a United States proposal for an 
Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance governed by the following principles: 
technical assistance shall be supplied by participating organizations only in agreement 
with the Governments concerned; the nature of the services to be rendered to each 
country shall be decided by the Government concerned; the provision of technical 
assistance shall not serve as a pretext for economic or political interference. The present 
booklet gives an account of the procedure whereby the various organizations provide 
technical assistance, and of the measures taken by the Economic and Social Council 
to ensure co-ordination with the Specialized Agencies. A list of technical assistance 
projects carried out or approved in 1950 is published as an annex. 


Economic Development of Under-developed Countries. Volume and Distribution of National 
Income in Under-developed Countries. Report by the Secretary-General. E/2041. 28 June 
1951. QI pp. 32 tables. 

The report begins with the text of Resolution 403(V) adopted by the General Assembly 

on 20 November 1950. 

Next, it examines the levels and sources of national income in various countries. 
It also examines the question of foreign commitments and claims, as well as the relation 
of foreign investment income to geographical production and the investment income 
of the U.S.A. and the United Kingdom. 

The report goes on to consider the internal distribution of income: national and 
personal income by type of income payment, and the distribution of income among 
population groups. 

The report concludes with an appraisal of future work. 

There are 32 tables and a bibliography. 


World Economic Situation. Economic Development of Under-developed Countries. Relation of 
Fluctuations in the Prices of Primary Commodities to the Ability of Under-developed Countries 
to obtain Foreign Exchange. Report by the Secretary-General. E/2047. 5 July 1951. 
113 pp. 32 tables. 

The report examines the fluctuations in export prices of selected commodities and a 

comparative statement is made of price variations, secular, cyclical and annual during 

the period 1901-49, indicating years of falling prices. 

The report goes on to examine the characteristics of different primary commodities 
with respect to fluctuations in price and in quantities exported, as well as fluctuations 
of proceeds from exports of selected primary commodities throughout the years of 
falling prices and exchange receipts as well as during 1949-50. 

The annex gives the sources of statistical data used; there are 32 tables and eight 
appendices respectively dealing with: (1) long-term fluctuations in the prices of selected 
primary commodities; (2) the timing of cyclical movements of selected primary com- 
modity prices; (3) fluctuations in prices and exchange receipts in money and real terms; 
(4) fluctuations in exchange receipts during price cycles; (5) export proceeds in relation 
to net capital movements; (6) a case-study: fluctuations in retained export receipts of 
Chilean copper; (7) fluctuations in exports to the U.S.A. by various under-developed 
regions; (8) schematic relation of price fluctuations and fluctuations in export receipts. 


Economic and Social Council Official Records, Thirteenth Session, Supplement No. 2. Economic, 
Employment and Development Commission. Report of the Sixth Session (14 May to 4 June 
1951). August 1951. 7 pp. 

Part I deals with the opening of and the attendance at the session, the election of officers 

and the adoption of the agenda. 

Part II considers the items on the agenda: the financing of the economic development 
of under-developed countries; the report of the group of experts appointed by the Secre- 
tary-General under Ecosoc Resolution 290(XI) on measures to reduce unemployment 
and under-employment in under-developed countries in the light of the requirements 
of economic development; the replies of Governments to the full employment 
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questionnaire covering the period 1950-51; review of the Commission’s programme 
and priorities; and the schedule of meetings of the Commission. 


Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. Report of the Technical Assistance Com- 
mittee. E/2102. 2g August 1951. 13 pp. 

Decisions and recommendations made at the thirteenth to twentieth meetings held 

by the Committee at Geneva on 20, 21, 22, 27, and 29 August 1951. 

The topics were: contributions to the special account; equipment and supplies; 
training and demonstration projects; long-term employment of experts; briefing of 
experts ; financial arrangements for 1952; the case of ICAO; the Special Reserve Fund; 
the size of the programme; the case of ITU, of the WMO; the administration of the 
expanded programme; and Libya. 

The Annex gives the text of the resolution approved by the Technical Assistance 
Committee at its nineteenth meeting. 


Economic Regional Commission 


Economic Survey of Europe in 1950. Economic Commission for Europe. E/ECE/128/Rev.1. 

Geneva, 29 May 1951. 263 pp. $2.50. 

The survey begins with a study of the change in the economic position of Europe in 
1950: the rising industrial production, inadequacies in primary production and dis- 
ruption of the price structure, international trade and payments, the expansion of 
world trade and the changed pattern of settlements. The changed economic position 
of overseas primary producing countries, and the economic outlook in the U.S.A. in 
its bearing on Europe’s economy are then examined, and Europe’s economic problems 
and prospects discussed, for example, the question of differing rates of expansion of 
production in the different parts of Europe and in different industries. Some conclusions 
are drawn from a survey of Europe’s potential industrial production in 1951. The prob- 
lem of shortages of basic materials since 1950 is discussed and estimates made of pre- 
sent supplies and the prospects for 1951. Long-term problems and the basic causes of the 
present shortages and of the strain on raw material supplies are considered—U.S. 
consumption, the temporary nature of present demands, the policies of European coun- 
tries—as well as the prospects for increasing production of materials formerly imported. 
Little evidence is found of concerted action on the part of European countries to meet 
this situation. 

The situation with regard to international trade and payments, as affected by the 
continued rise in Europe’s production and export capacity; U.S. progression from 
recovery to inflationary boom entailing a great rise in U.S. imports from Europe. 
The pronounced shift in international price relationships are also studied, in addition 
to the question of export and import prices since devaluation, with special reference to 
food and raw materials, manufactures, and comparative changes in export and import 
prices. An analysis of the general pattern of trade, the development of European imports 
and exports, and the trade of Eastern European countries is followed by an examination 
of the overseas balance of payments and payment relationships in Western Europe, 
prospective changes in trade and payments, the problem of inflation, Eastern and 
Western European monetary problems, and foreign exchange policy. 


Economic and Social Council Official Records, Thirteenth Session, Supplement No 6. Economic 
Commission for Europe. Annual Report, Sixth Session (29 May-13 June 1951). August 
1951. 22 pp. 

The introduction to this report indicates its scope and gives a brief historical review of 

the Commission. 

Part I deals with the Commission’s relations with Specialized Agencies, inter-govern- 
mental and non-governmental organizations, and with the Allied Control Authorities 
in Germany, and outlines the work of the Secretariat. 

Part II examines the work of subsidiary bodies of the Commission: the Committee 
on Agricultural Problems, the Coal Committee, the Committee on Electric Power, 
the Industries and Materials, Inland Transport, and Manpower Committees, the Steel 
and the Timber Committees, and the Committee on the Development of Trade. 
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Part III describes the sixth session of the Commission: attendance and officers, 
agenda, etc. 

Parts IV and V deal with resolutions adopted, decisions taken and with the draft 
resolution for the Council’s action on the report of the Commission. 

Three appendices contain the terms of reference of the Coal Committee approved 
by the sixth session of the Commission, the text of draft resolutions not adopted, and a 
list of representatives and observers present at the session. 


Recent Developments and Trends in the Brazilian Economy. E/CGN.12/17/Add.2. Mexico City, 

26 March 1951. 162 pp. 

An investigation of the problems confronting Brazil’s economy in its present phase of 
development. It examines the intensity of economic development in Brazil and the 
factors restricting that development: low level of real per capita income, inadequate 
import capacity, and inefficient utilization of available capital, and analyses some of the 
problems resulting from the present phase, the rise in the price of coffee and its effect on 
the country’s capacity to import. 

Questions of production and availability of goods and capital are discussed, together 
with the change in the direction of investment; the national income and capital, and 
Government investment; the Salte Plan; recent changes and developments of transport, 
fuel and power; the iron and steel and the cement industries; and the basic chemical 
industries. 

The report then deals with the situation of primary production and the foreign 
market, especially the prospects for the coffee economy and its expansion possibilities ; 
changes in the structure of Brazilian industry: employment and productivity, produc- 
tion indices in some branches of industry; Brazil’s capacity to import, and the quantum 
and structure of imports; and, lastly, the structure of production, inflationary pressure, 
and capital formation. 

Three appendices deal respectively with: the calculation of production of goods 
during 1945-50, of the availability of goods, and of the supply of capital goods during 


1945-50. 


Report on Activities under United Nations Programme of Technical Assistance for Economic 
Development in Latin America. Economic Commission for Latin America. E/CN.12/223. 
Mexico City, 5 April 1951, 41 pp. 

Part A of the report deals with the United Nations programme, giving a summary of 

significant developments, the scope and nature of the resolutions on technical assist- 

ance, and the administration of technical assistance. It considers the role of regional 
economic commissions and their secretariats in the United Nations programme of 
technical assistance. 

Part B describes the technical assistance given to ECLA countries in the field of 
economic development and public administration—expert advice, fellowships, 
seminars and technical information. 

The appendix contains resolutions adopted by the Fifth Session of the General 
Assembly on: land reform, Resolution 401 (V); development of arid land, Resolution 
402(V); volume and distribution of national income, Resolution 403(V); technical 
assistance to non-self-governing territories, Resolution 444(V); technical assistance 
for trust territories, Resolution 439(V) ; rural economic development of the trust terri- 
tories, Resolution 438(V); and the terms of reference of the bommittee fon rural 
économie development of the trust territories. 


Recent Development and Problems of Argentine Industry. Economic Commission for Latin 

America. E/CN.12/218/Add.1. Mexico City. 20 April 1951. 153 pp. 
A report on Argentine industry: its structure, evolution and present position, as well as 
the recent developments in industry as a whole, and in the principal industrial branches 
and groups, with a description of equipment. 

The financial structure of Argentine industry is also studied: the evolution of assets, 
the structure of liabilities, liquidity indices, depreciation, reserves and dividend. 

The present condition and problems and future prospects are considered and various 
factors of Argentina’s economic policy analysed, the typical problems of some of the 
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major industries—the textile, metallurgical, etc.— are considered as well as the relation 
of Argentina’s industry to the world market, including the questions of foreign competi- 
tion and the export of industrial goods. 

Lastly, the report examines Argentina’s industrial policy: the types of measures 
adopted, financial, labour, economic, etc.; planning; utilization of energy; control of 
prices and supplies; measures to facilitate the establishment of foreign industries; and 
direct State action. 


Immigration in Brazil. Economic Commission for Latin America. E/CN.12/169/Add.1. 

Montevideo, 1 May 1951. 112 pp. 35 tables. 

A study of Brazil’s economy and demography and the conditions affecting employment 
and income: land and its utilization, forestry, fishing, manufactures, transport, finance, 
and domestic and foreign trade. Income and standards of living are also considered: 
distribution of income, cost of living, standards of living. 

Brazil’s immigration policy, colonization institutions and experience, and the 
demographic characteristics of its foreign-born population are then reviewed. After 
examining the obstacles to and the problems raised by large-scale immigration, the 
report ends with a brief analysis of future prospects. 


Economic Development of Guatemala. Economic Commission for Latin America E/CN. 
12/218/Add.4. Mexico City, 2 May 1951. 63 pp. 16 tables. 5 charts. 

The economic development of Guatemala during the two periods 1925-29 and 1945- 

49 and the country’s rate of development are studied with a view to estimating pros- 

pects for the future. Foreign trade, Government expenditure, the introduction of tech- 

nical improvements, redistribution of income, increas¢ in population, and the process 

of accumulation of capital and public savings are examined in turn. 

The second part deals with the problem of efficiency: in agriculture, in the use of land, 
in carrying out agrarian reform and in the manufacturing industry. The transport 
system is discussed also (freight transport by rail increased by 52 per cent). 

The necessity of creating greater domestic demand for imported products is empha- 
sized, The development of the main economic activities is as follows : agricultural pro- 
duction, coffee, bananas, maize and other agricultural products, increase 36 per cent; 
manufactures, food and textile industries, alcoholic beverages, cement, increase 50.6 per 
cent; energy, electrical energy, increase 100 per cent. The conclusion is drawn that 
Guatemala’s development during the last 75 years has proceeded at a diminishing rate. 


Economic and Legal Status of Foreign Investments in Latin America. Economic Commission 
for Latin America. Prepared by the Secretariat. E/CN.12/222. Mexico City, 7 May 
1951. 8 pp. 

The Economic Commission for Latin America, at its third session in June 1950, re- 

quested the Secretariat to complete its studies of the economic and legal status of 

foreign investments in Latin American countries undertaken pursuant to a resolution 
of the second session (E/CN.12/132). Studies were submitted on: Argentina, Brazil, 

Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Guatemala, Mexico, Uruguay and Venezuela. 

The texts are given of the letter sent out by the Principal Director in charge of the 
office of the Executive Secretary and of the questionnaire, to be completed by 15 Feb- 
ruary 1951, on investments in the relevant countries, covering the amount, origin and 
nature of foreign investments, governmental policies and measures affecting foreign 
investments, 


Development of Agriculture in Bolivia. Economic Commission for Latin America. E/CN. 
12/218/Add.2. Mexico City, 12 May 1951. 103 pp. 18 tables. 2 charts. 

The introductory survey deals with agricultural production and economic development 

in Bolivia and with the relation between ¢apitalization and agriculture. 

Imports of foodstuffs to Bolivia being high, measures have been taken to develop 
certain crops; e.g. wheat, rice, sugar-cane, and to improve the large-scale production 
of live-stock. 

The causes of the present stagnation of agricultural development ate investigated. 
The country is divided into agricultural zones: the high plateau area, the valleys region 
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and the eastern plains region. The ratio between cultivated area and population is 
given, and the present systems of land tenure and labour are described. Other subjects 
covered include climatic difficulties and the question of irrigation, particularly the 
problems in connexion with the ‘La Angostura”’ irrigation system and the moderniza- 
tion of agriculture: technical instruction, productivity of farm labour, transport, the 
price policy and subsidies, and agricultural credit. 


Theoretical and Practical Problems of Economic Growth. Economic Commission for Latin 

America. E/CN.12/221. Mexico City, 18 May 1951. 113 pp. 

After giving some reflections on certain aspects of economic development in Latin 
America, the report examines the characteristics of the two types of economic develop- 
ment that obtain there; the old and the new: the production of primary goods for great 
industrial centres, and the raising of the level of consumption. The changing relations 
between the more advanced and the under-developed countries resulting from changes 
in the structure of foreign trade and investment are discussed, as is the need for adapting 
production techniques to new developments. 

Questions arising in connexion with the building up of an effective development 
policy at the present stage of growth are examined, e.g. the system of taxation from 
the point of view of economic development; the need for a development programme; 
the possibility of an international investment programme; and the principles of a 
satisfactory development policy. 

The various aspects of technical progress, industralization and disequilibrium 
are examined: technical progress in the industrial centres and the demand for primary 
products; technical progress in the periphery and the demand for imports; the 
maximum real income, exports and industrialization. The economic advantage of 
setting up industries where the level of productivity is lower than in the centres; the 
optimum distribution of factors of production in different domestic industries; growth, 
disequilibrium and inflation are also considered. The survey deals further with: the 
problem of productivity and the relative shortage of factors of production; the aim 
of technical progress and the accumulation of capital; technical unemployment and 
the role of capital industry; obsolete equipment and a shortage of capital; special 
export activities; the problem of investment in agriculture; immigration; and surplus 
human labour. 

A preliminary discussion follows of a programme of economic development: the 
content and aims of such a programme, and, inter alia, a discussion of the basic defects 
in the domestic economy, the questions of external disequilibrium, public works, 
building, etc.; and the effects of the volume of investment. Technical action to com- 
plement such a programme and a general view of its possible results are then con- 
sidered, as well as the need for directing technical investigation in a country where 
capital is scarce and the need for training experts in the work of economic development. 


ECAFE. Its Work and Prospects, by Dr. P. S. Lokanathan, Executive Secretary, Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East. August 1951, 12 pp. United Nations Bulletin 
reprint. 

Gives a brief outline of the origin of ECAFE, which was established on 28 March 1947, 

its achievements and its methods of work. The commission’s most successful achievement 

has been the improvement of statistical and economic data, relating to the region. The 
establishment of subsidiary bodies, the commission’s services to Governments, flood 
control, industrial development, technical assistance, and the role of the Specialized 

Agencies, are briefly reviewed. 

The commission’s work consists increasingly of preparing practical suggestions on 
important economic problems; studies and statistics offering basic information; advice 
by senior staff members; meetings of experts. In 1952 a number of the committees of 
the commission and the commission itself will meet to review past activities and to 
determine the scope of future tasks. 





TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL AND NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


Law, Policy and Practice relating to Land Tenure and Utilization in the Trust Territories unde 
British Administration. Memorandum submitted by the United Kingdom Delegation. 
AC.36/36/L.10. 18 May 1951. 101 pp. 

The general introduction defines the scope of the Memorandum, and examines the 

differences between the relatively more advanced West African Territories and 

Tanganyika in East Africa. It studies the problems arising from the indigenous land 

tenure systems, the impact of ‘“‘development”’, and outlines the U.K. policy in regard 

to land tenure and alienation. 

The second part is devoted to Tanganyika—the administration of land—present 
position, legislation and policy. Indigenous land tenure is examined at some lengths 
and the various aspects of land utilization: general policy, development of good agri- 
cultural or pastoral land, general objectives, agricultural development by the African 
population, the question of instruction in improved methods of agricultural and 
animal husbandry, rural water supplies and soil preservation, marketing and co- 
operative societies, and schemes for the improvement and development of African 
agricultural production and rural rehabilitation. 

The third part deals with similar aspects of. British-administered Togoland, and 
the fourth deals with the Cameroons under U.K. administration. Again the emphasis 
is on land administration and utilization: general policy, production, forestry, marketing 
and schemes for development of agriculture, animal husbandry and marketing, and 
the fight against disease, particularly the tsetse fly. 

The fifth part is a complete bibliography. 


A Year of Progress in Six Trust Territories. A Review of the Trusteeship Council’s seventh 

session. Department of Public Information. June 1951. 5 pp. 
The review examines in turn the Jerusalem Statute, the Eweland Problem and other 
petitions, as well as the single comprehensive resolution adopted by the Council with 
regard to 21 questions of a general character raised by other petitioners from British 
Togoland. Next, administrative unions between trust territories and neighbouring 
colonial areas are considered, and the review goes on to examine reports of visiting 
missions to West Africa, agreements for visiting missions to East Africa, the report 
on Somaliland, the question of human rights and the report to the Security Council, 
the revision of the provisional questionnaire, nutrition in trust territories, the use of 
the United Nations flag, and the venue of the next session. 

A brief summary is given of a year’s progress in: Western Samoa, New Guinea, 
Nauru, Pacific Island Trust Territory and British- and French-administered Togoland, 


The Ewe Problem: Joint Anglo-French Memorandum. T/931. 5 July 1951. 18 pp. 
Memorandum regarding the Ewe and allied petitions, prepared in response to Trustee- 
ship Council Resolution 306(VIII)! of g March ‘1951. It examines the basic prin- 
ciples governing the consideration of the problem, practical steps of an economic, 
cultural and fiscal character, and the substantive proposals of the administrative 
authorities. It closes with an analysis of the various proposals for unification which 
have not been accepted by the administrative authorities: such as (a) the unification 
of the Ewe inhabited areas of the two Togoland Trust Territories, and (b) the unifica- 
tion of the two Trust Territories as a whole. 

Unification under a joint Anglo-French authority is explored as a possibility; also 
the possibility of a plebiscite. The memorandum concludes that substantive proposals 
offer the best prospect. 


The Ewe Problem: Classification of Petitions relating to the Ewe and Togoland Unification 

Question. Working Paper prepared by the Secretariat. T/L.208. 19 July 1951. 10 pp. 
The total number of petitions relating to the Ewe and Togoland Unification question 
up to 19 July 1951 is 103, tentatively classified into five groups concerning, respectively, 
the substance of the problem, the enlarged Consultative Commission, the action of the 
Trusteeship Council (eighth session) and the second session of the Consultative Com- 
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mission, alleged reprisals, and the status of Mr. S. G. Antor. A brief indication of the 
contents of the petitions is given. 


Land Alienation and Land and Population Distribution in Somaliland under Italian Adminis- 
tration. Memorandum submitted by the Government of Italy. T/AC.36/L.25. 9 July 
1951. 6 pp. 

In poe to the request of the Committee on Rural Development of Trust Ter- 

ritories for information on land alienation, distribution of land and people, the Italian 

Government prepared this memorandum on its land utilization policy, land ownership 

and alienation, etc. Forty per cent of the land is unusable and 10 per cent cultivated 

or cultivable. Mineral resources are examined, also the geographical distribution 
of land according to type of tenure and the distribution of the non-agricultural popula- 
tion. 


Land Alienation and Land and Population Distribution in New Guinea. Memorandum sub- 
mitted by the Government of Australia. T/AC.36/L.26. 9 July 1951. 3 pp. 

This memorandum examines the extent and distribution of plantation, pastoral and 

forest lands, the geographical distribution of the population, and the history of land 

alienation under the three régimes of German administration, Australian military 

occupation and Australian mandate and trusteeship. 


» Land Alienation, and Land and Population Distribution in Nauru. Memorandum submitted 


by the Government of Australia. T/AC.36/L.27. 9 July 1951. 2 pp. 


A brief survey of land population and brief account of the history of land alienation 


in Nauru. The policy of the administrative authority with regard to land alienation 
in Nauru (set forth in reports listed in T/AC.36/L.20 section E) is considered. 


| Report of the Special Committee on Information transmitted under Article 73¢ of the Charter 


(18 August-12 September 1950). General Assembly, Official Records, Fifth Session. 
Supplement No. 17. A/1303/Rev.1. New York, 1951. 24 pp. $ .25. 


‘ On 2 December 1949, at its fourth regular session, the General Assembly set up a 


Special Committee for a period of three years to examine the summaries and analyses 
of information transmitted under Article 73¢ of the Charter on the economic, social and 
educational conditions in the Non-self-governing Territories, including any papers 
prepared by the Specialized Agencies. This Committee met at Lake Success from 
18 August to 12 September 1950. The Secretary-General, after summarizing the 


| statistical information transmitted in 1950, analysed the reports of Specialized Agencies 


on education in the Non-self-governing Territories. The Committee also considered 
certain information on agricultural and economic conditions, health, labour and social 
welfare. After approving a list of subjects for future study, the Committee submitted 
to the General Assembly two draft resolutions, one concerning Technical Assistance 
for Non-self-governing Territories, and the other concerning its own work in 1950. 
An ad hoc sub-committee, on which a Unesco official was represented, was set up for 
the purpose of drafting a special report on education in Non-self-governing Territories. 
This report deals more particularly with the eradication of illiteracy, the language of 
instruction, and equal treatment in matters relating to education. It also discusses the 
participation of the inhabitants in the formulation of educational policy and the 
administration of education, higher education and the training of teachers. In conclusion, 
the report stresses the importance of educational advancement and the problems still 
to be faced in the Non-self-governing Territories, 


Non-self-governing Territories. Information on Education. Report prepared by the Secretariat. 
A/AC.35/L.47. 4 September 1951. 38 pp. 

Deals with the eradication of illiteracy in Africa, South-East Asia and the Pacific and 
Caribbean countries; the participation of the inhabitants of Africa, the Caribbean 
and Pacific countries in the formulation and administration of educational policies; 
equal treatment for all racial, religious and cultural groups in matters relating to 
education; and the question of higher education and of teachers’ training in those 
areas, 
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The report supplements the information on education laid before the Special 
Committee in 1950. 


Non-self-governing Territories. Labour Analysis. A[AC.35/L.53. 4 September 1951. 33 pp. 
Supplements the analysis of information on labour conditions in Non-self-governing 
Territories submitted to the Special Committee in 1950, and presents a brief tabulated 
survey of: (a) industrial disputes; (b) development of trade unions, and (c) development 
of administration of labour affairs. 

It covers the years 1948, 1949 and 1950. 


Non-self-governing Territories. Problems relating to Human Rights in Non-self-governing 
Territories. A/AC.35/L.60. 17 September 1951. 3 pp. 

In all issues of the Yearbook on Human Rights published by the United Nations, texts 

of basic laws on Human Rights relating to Non-self-governing and Trust’ Territories 

should be included in the same manner as might be done in respect to self-governing 

territories. The 1951 Yearbook devotes its Part II to basic laws on Human Rights in 

these territories, this being the first systematic attempt so to gather them together. 


Non-self-governing Territories. Vital Statistics in Non-self-governing Territories. Prepared 

by the Secretariat. A/AC.35/L.57. 17 September 1951. 36 pp. 
A number of tables have been assembled, presenting vital statistics available in the 
Non-self-governing Territories for the years 1934, 1939-41, and 1946-50, under the 
headings: population, births, deaths, infant mortality. Thus six tables give 
the population and vital statistics for 1934 and for 1939-41, population for 1937 and 
1947-50, births and birth-rates for 1946-50, deaths and death-rates for 1946-50, and 
infant mortality for 1946-50. 


Non-self-governing Territories. Information on Standards of Living. Preliminary analysis 

prepared by the Secretariat. A/AC.35/L.56. 17 September 1951. 19 pp. 
A brief summary of information concerning the income of these territories, its distri- 
bution, and their standards of living, transmitted under Article 73e or in supplementary 
statements relating to recent conditions. The data referring to Belgian Congo, Kenya, 
Madagascar, Northern Rhodesia, Netherlands Antilles, Puerto Rico, U.S. Virgin 
Islands, Windward Islands, American Samoa, Malayan Federation and Singapore 
and Hawaii, are not co-ordinated in a manner permitting the comparison of actual 
living conditions. 


Non-self-governing Territories. International Collaboration in Regard to Economic and Social 

Conditions. A/AC.35/L.65. 19 September 1951. 36 pp. 

Contains information on decisions taken by Ecosoc, and on studies of economic and 
social conditions affecting Non-self-governing Territories undertaken under its auspices. 
Also gives a brief survey of regional co-operation in matters relating to Non-self- 
governing Territories, and a list of United Nations publications which include 
substantial reference to conditions in such territories. An additional document wil 
be issued after the end of the thirteenth session of Ecosoc. 

Further items include: a study of the economic situation in Africa; an account of 
the work of the Economic Employment and Development Commission; the status 
of women; suppression of the traffic in persons and of the exploitation of the prostitution 
of others; probation and related measures; criminal statistics; housing and town and 
country planning; human rights; freedom of information; forced labour and measures 
for its abolition; slavery; planning, organization and administration of social welfare; 
training for social work, methods of social welfare administration, etc. ; Unicef; regional 
co-operation. 


International Court of Justice 


Pleadings, Oral Arguments, Documents. Asylum Case (Colombia/Peru). Volume I. Application. 
Written statements. Request for interpretation. Leyden, undated. 477 pp. Unpriced. 
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This volume contains the introductory application and the documents in the written 
proceedings referring to a dispute between the Governments of Colombia and Peru. 
Section A consists of the application submitted to the International Court of Justice by 


| the Agent of the Colombian Government. After setting forth the matter at issue and the 


facts in the case, the Agent cites the texts on which are based his application and the 


) Court’s jurisdiction and he asks the Court to hear and settle the dispute. Section B 


contains the written statements furnished by the two parties, beginning with the 


+ memorial submitted on behalf of the Government of Colombia. It first sets forth the 
) facts: Mr. Victor Raul Haya de la Torre, a Peruvian national, asked asylum from the 


Colombian Ambassador in Lima, who granted him the favour and applied to the 


| Peruvian Government requesting it to provide Mr. Haya de la Torre with all necessary 
» guarantees so that he might leave the country. The Colombian Government, basing 
itself in particular on the Bolivar Agreement on extradition and on the Havana Con- 


vention concerning the right of asylum, stressed the obligation of the State having 
territorial jurisdiction, in this case Peru, to grant the refugee the necessary guarantees, 


) and it asks the Court to declare that the Republic of Colombia is entitled to define the 


nature of the offence and that the Republic of Peru is obliged to guarantee the personal 


' inviolability of the refugee. The Annex to the memorial includes the letters exchanged 
» between the two Governments and the text of the Agreement and of the Convention 


on which the application is based. The counter-memorial submitted on behalf of the 
Peruvian Government, instead of being confined to the purely diplomatic aspect of 
the case, holds that the Court should have a full knowledge of the facts and data of 
all kinds preceding the granting of asylum. It teHs the story of the subversive movemen} 
which broke out in Peru a few months before Mr. Haya de la Torre, the leader of the 
Aprist party organizing the rebellion, requested asylum. Basing itself upon these facts 


» and on a different interpretation of the Havana Convention, the Peruvian Government 


questions the description of the offence given by the Colombian Government and 
asks the Court to reject the findings in the Colombian memorandum and to declare 
that asylum was granted in violation of the Havana Convention. The annexes contain 
numerous documents referring to the subversive activities of the Aprist party and various 
notes exchanged between the Colombian and Peruvian Foreign Ministers. The reply 
by the Colombian Government examines and answers the different arguments put 
forward in this document. It first presents the Court with a number of observations 
relating to the Court’s jurisdiction, to the facts and to the part played by custom in the 
interpretation of treaty law. The Colombian Government next seeks to prove the 
existence of an American international law and summarizes cases from which it is 
possible to establish an American custom in the matter of asylum; it then refutes the 
judgment passed by the Peruvian Government on the attitude adopted by the 
Colombian authorities when granting asylum to Mr. Haya de la Torre. After all these 
observations, the Agent for the Colombian Government requests the Court to dismiss 
the findings of the Peruvian Government and it repeats its own findings in its original 
memorial. In its rejoinder, the Peruvian Government maintains its legal stand and 
rejects the arguments contained in the reply; the findings of the rejoinder request the 
Court to dismiss the Colombian Government’s findings and repeats the request put 
forward at the end of its own counter-memorial. The annex contains numerous legal 
documents and extracts from Peruvian and Colombian criminal law. Section C consists 
of the request for an interpretation of the judgment given on 20 November 1950, and 
the Colombian Government asks the Court three questions about this judgment. Two 
folders contain copies of North American press cuttings dealing with a drug traffic 
case that occurred during the Aprist uprising. 
Cf. also International Social Science Bulletin No. 4, 1951, Pp. 924. 


Pleadings, Oral Arguments, Documents. Asylum Case (Colombia/Peru). Volume II. Oral 
proceedings. Documents. Correspondence. Leyden, undated. 307 pp. Unpriced. 
Volume II is mainly devoted to the oral proceedings, which were held between 26 Sep- 
tember and 27 November 1950. The text of the different arguments is preceded by the 
record of the 10 public hearings held between these dates. Professor J. M. Yepes, Agent 
for the Colombian Government, emphasized the great legal and human importance of 
the case and briefly outlined the facts before yielding the floor to Maitre Alfredo Vasquez, 
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advocate for the Government of Colombia. Maitre Vasquez’ argument was divided 
into two separate parts: a study of the legal and material conditions under which the 
Colombian Ambassador at Lima granted asylum to Mr. Victor Haya de la Torre, and 
an examination of the points of law, in the course of which the Colombian advocate 
explained the reasons which had led his country to define the nature of the offence 
alleged against the refugee in unilateral and categorical terms. Professor Yepes expound. 
ed to the Court the existing obligations of the two parties under ‘the Bolivar Agreement 
of 1911 and the Conventions of Havana (1928) and Montevideo (1933) and examined 
the institution of asylum in the light of the principles of American international law, 
The oral pleadings of the defending party opened with a speech by Mr. Carlos Sayan 
Alvary, who in his turn shortly explained the de facto and de jure foundations for the 
standpoint taken up by the Peruvian Government and adverted to points in Maitre 
Vasquez’ speech which were directed at himself. After this, Professor Georges Scelle, 
legal adviser to the Peruvian Government, tried, as he said, to restore the case to its 
proper ground, namely the legal ground: he examined it from the strict point of law 
and criticized the asylum as regards both the validity of its concession and that of its 
duration. Professor Yepes’ reply for the Colombian Government concluded with a 
request to the Court to declare that both the counter-claims submitted by Maitre 
Georges Scelle on 21 March and 3 October 1950 respectively were inadmissible, 
Maitre Alfredo Vasquez submitted various observations on facts and on the legal argu- 
ments, after which Professor Georges Scelle made his rejoinder, justifying his counter- 
claim and announcing the final conclusions of the Peruvian Government. The docu- 
ments submitted to the Court, apart from the oral arguments, are contained in the 
second half of the volume, which contains the text of the two Agreements by which 
the Colombian and Peruvian Governments undertook to submit their dispute to the 
Court of International Justice and also reproduces documents filed by the Agent for 
the Colombian Government. The correspondence includes 181 miscellaneous docu- 
ments making up the third part of the book. This is followed by a detailed table of 
contents and a 20-page alphabetical index. 


The International Court of Justice, Part I. Origin, Competence, Organization. Background 
Paper No. 66. ST/DPI/SER.A/66. No date. 48 pp. 

Deals with the origin, competence and organization of the International Court of Justice, 
describing the parties ‘to the statute of the Court, its composition and competence. 
Examines the question of enforcement of the Court’s decisions. The amendment of the 
Statute of the Court is considered and an account is given of the members and officers 
of the Court, with some biographical notes. The annex includes an account of the 
Court’s jurisdiction, of international agreements ‘regarding the Court, the Court’s 
budget, a list of the organs of the United Nations authorized to request the Court's 
opinion, and a list of States accepting its jurisdiction. 


THE SECRETARIAT 


Organization of the Secretariat. New York, June 1951. 69 pp. $ .70. 

The Secretary-General, the chief administrative officer of the United Nations, has 
various responsibilities—some imposed upon him by the Charter, and others entrusted 
to him by the competent organs. To help him meet these responsibilities, he has or- 
ganized the Secretariat in the manner shown in the present report, which is divided into 
18 sections reviewing the different Secretariat services under three main headings: 
general responsibilities, organization, and functions. The Secretariat consists of four 
major departments corresponding to the main United Nations bodies; the Department 
of Security Council Affairs, the Department of Economic Affairs, the Department of 
Trusteeship and the Legal Department. Furthermore, to enable it to carry out its main 
task (viz. to see to the functioning of the United Nations bodies, and particularly of 
the General Assembly), a number of other services have been set up: administrative 
and financial services, general services,"etc. To facilitate<the tasks of United Nations 
officials and to spread a knowledge of the Organization’s work, the Secretariat has a 
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library and information centres. The whole complex body of the Secretariat has at its 
head an Executive Office, which shares the heavy responsibilities of the Secretary- 
General. 


II. SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Record of Proceedings. International Labour Conference, Thirty-third Session, Geneva, 

1950. Geneva, 1951. XLVI + 625 pp. Unpriced. 
The thirty-third session of the General Conference of members of the International 
Labour Organization was held in Geneva from 7 June to 1 July 1950. The first sit- 
tings were devoted to procedural questions and to discussion of the Director-General’s 
report. The report consists of two parts, the first of which examines the general economic 
situation and trends in the social policies of Member States, special emphasis being 
placed on problems of unemployment and productivity and on the need for raising 
the economic and social standards of under-developed countries. The second part 
reviews the work of the International Labour Organization and the International 
Labour Office during the previous 12 months. Discussion of the report gave rise to a 
general survey of world economy; each speaker indicated how his own country was 
affected by the great economic and social problems of the day, the solutions contem- 
plated and the steps already being taken. The Conference then began a general dis- 
cussion on the first report of the Resolutions Gommittee, which was presented by Mr. 
Roberts, workers’ delegate for the United Kingdom; the report contains a draft resolution 
concerning action against unemployment. The report regards mass unemployment and 
under-employment as “‘social evils which can be eradicated by appropriate policies’’. 
All countries which have not already done so should establish systems of unemployment 
benefits and allowances; all Governments should ensure that adequate statistics of 
employment are produced, develop employment services, and promote training and 
re-training facilities; on the international plane, they should ensure that fluctuations 
in world trade are not such as to cause the spread of depressions from one country to 
another. The draft resolution in question gave rise to very keen discussion between 
employers’ and workers’ delegates during three sittings. The employers’ delegates 
championed liberal economy and free enterprise, and maintained that the resolution 
would deprive the workers of the right to choose the nature of their employment. 
Nevertheless, owing to the support of the workers’ delegates and the governmental 
delegates, the resolution was adopted by 96 votes to 30, after the voting of an amend- 
ment to the effect that unemployment and under-employment should be eradicated 
“without prejudice to the fundamental freedoms of individuals”. The Conference also 
considered a report on the question of equal remuneration for men and women workers 
for work of equal value. The employers’ delegates of the Scandinavian countries and 
Australia expressed the view that this question was not susceptible of international 
regulation. Nevertheless, the report and its conclusions were adopted. The latter provide 
that appropriate action shall be taken, after consultation with the representatives of 
the employers’ and workers’ organizations concerned, to ensure, as rapidly as prac- 
ticable, the application of the principle of equal remuneration for men and women 
workers for work of equal value, and more particularly by giving workers of both sexes 
equal or equivalent facilities for professional guidance with a view to raising their pro- 
ductive efficiency, and by providing welfare and social services which meet their needs. 

During its twenty-second sitting, the Conference examined the second report of the 
Resolutions Committee, without adopting the draft resolution concerning the extension 
of compulsory education and the provision of facilities for adult education. Among the 
other important questions discussed, the Conference adopted at its fifteenth sitting a 
report of the Committee on Agricultural Labour concerning minimum wage regulation 
in agriculture. The texts of the reports of the various Committees, as well as those of 
the resolutions and of the recommendation adopted by the Conference, are contained 


in the appendices. 
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Provisional Record. International Labour Conference, Thirty-fourth Session, Geneva, 

1951. Geneva, 1951. 487 pp. + appendices. 

The provisional record of the thirty-fourth session of the International Labour Con- 
ference, held in Geneva in 1951: 

Gives the minutes of the 26 sittings: addresses, resolutions, speeches and votes. 

The appendices deal with: (a) Items on the agenda, financial and budgetary ques. 
tions, information and reports on the application of conventions and recommendations, 
objectives and minimum standards of social security, industrial relations (including 
collective agreements) and voluntary conciliation and arbitration, co-operation between 
public authorities and employers’ and workers’ organizations, equal remuneration for 
men and women workers for work of equal value, and ‘minimum wage-fixing ma- 
chinery as well as holidays with pay in agriculture; (b) questions relating to the’working 
of the Conference, selection committee, credentials and standing orders; (c) other 
material formally before the Conference, resolutions and report; and (d) miscellaneous 
communications to the Conference such as notes for delegates concerning material 
arrangements, procedure and subjects to be discussed; standing orders of the Con- 
ference; resolutions; communications to the Conference; and information designed to 
facilitate the working of the electoral colleges in connexion with the appointment of 
the members of the Governing Body. : 


Holidays with Pay in Agriculture. Thirty-fifth Session, 1952. Fourth Item on the Agenda, 
Geneva, 1951. 17 pp. Unpriced. 
The purpose of this report is to transmit to Governments, for comment or the presenta- 
tion of amendments, the drafts prepared by the International Labour Office with a 
view to establishing international regulations for holidays with pay in agriculture, 
The Agricultural Labour Committee, set up at the thirty-fourth séssion of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, decided that regulations should be adopted in the form 
of a convention supplemented by a recommendation. The first chapter of the present 
report sets forth the conclusions drawn up by the Committee in connexion with the 
scope of the convention, the conditions to be fulfilled. the duration of the holidays, the 
payment of workers on holiday, supervision of its application, and the participation 


of employers and employees in such application. The Conference unanimously adopted 
the Committee’s report, together with the conclusions concerning regulations. The 
second chapter of the report contains a draft convention and a draft recommendation 
concerning holidays with pay in agriculture, both based on the conclusions adopted by 
the Conference at its thirty-fourth session. 


Minimum Standards of Social Security. Thirty-fifth Session, 1952. Fifth Item on the Agenda. 
Geneva, 1951. 96 pp. Unpriced. 
At its thirty-fourth session, held at Geneva in June 1951, the International Labour 
Conference decided to place on the agenda of its next session the question of “‘Minimum 
Standards of Social Security’. In accordance with its usual practice, the Office 
published a draft convention which it is submitting to Governments as a basis for 
discussion. The draft is based on conclusions reached by the Conference at its thirty- 
fourth session and summarized in the first chapter of this document, consisting mainly 
of the report of the Committee on Social Security; it first gives the views of employers’ 
members, who favoured the conclusion of separate conventions for each branch of 
social security, and the views of workers’ members, who urged the definition of general 
principles. Discussions then centred upon the actual form of the international regulations 
(convention or recommendation) and on ratification procedure, with special reference 
to federal States. Various technical questions were then broached; a definition of nine 
branches of social security was prepared; the impossibility of including all residents 
in the category of protected persons was recognized in the case of the less advanced 
countries, and the principle of a more stringent qualification for non-national than for 
national residents was admitted. Brief definitions of the contingencies covered were then 
discussed ; and there was lengthy debate on the qualifying conditions for the payment 
of benefits; reduced benefits for certain cases, medical benefits, family allowances, 
cash benefits other than family allowances, duration of benefits. The draft includes a 
provision whereby Governments are bound to guarantee a right of appeal, and another 
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concerning their responsibility for the solvency of any scheme covered by their ratifica- 
tion. The Committee unanimously adopted the report which was the basis of its 
57 conclusions, reproduced in the present document, together with three draft 
resolutions. The first two draft resolutions call for the inclusion of the questions of 
minimum and advanced standards of social security on the agenda of the next session 
of the Conference, whilst the third invites the Governing Body to consider any appro- 
priate measures that might facilitate the work of the next session. The salient fact 
emerging from the discussion of the report in plenary session was the opposition between 
the views of the employers’ delegates, who favoured a system applicable only to wage- 
earners, and those of the Government and workers’ delegates, who advocated a broader 
definition, explicitly included in the Philadelphia Declaration; the three proposed 
draft resolutions were finally adopted by a large majority. The proposed draft conven- 
tion concerning minimum standatds of social security is based on the Committee’s 
proposals, supplemented by amendments submitted by members of the Committee 
but not discussed by it, and recast in a more logical and convenient form. 
The convention, consisting of 73 Articles, is prefaced by a number of explanatory 
comments and three tables showing the social security arrangements in force in 45 coun- 
tries; the tables indicate that countries with a relatively high income tend to grant 
benefits to a larger number of persons, or to increase the amount of such benefits, or 
to do both. There is an annex giving, according to industries, the international standard 
industrial classification of all economic activities. 


The Protection of Young Workers Employed Underground in Coal Mines. Thirty-fifth Session. 

1952. Ninth Item on the Agenda. Geneva, 1951. 112 pp. Unpriced. 

In order to ensure the effective protection of young workers employed underground 
in coal mines, the Governing Body of the International Labour Office decided that 
the agenda of the thirty-fifth session of the International Labour Conference should 
include a general discussion of this subject. Although international regulations on such 
protection already exist, they are felt to be inadequate and not precise enough, in their 
application to underground work in coal mines, to satisfy the requirements of States 
Members of the ILO as to the standards needed for their guidance with regard to the 
employment of young persons underground. It seemed desirable to the Office to analyse 
the provisions of national laws and regulations on this question, in relation to the 
provisions of the International Labour Code and with reference to the recommendations 
made by the Coal Mines Committee, with a view to facilitating a decision by the 
Conference regarding the further action needed to ensure the proper protection of 
young persons engaged in underground labour. The present report embodies the 
results of this work. The first part is a general analysis of the employment of young 
persons underground. After stressing the need for improving the living and working 
conditions of young workers if the mines are to maintain a juvenile labour force sufficient 
to increase the present very low level of production, the report goes on to discuss the 
main aspects of general labour conditions, in the light of international standards 
and national regulations: minimum age of admission to underground employment, 
vocational guidance, vocational training, medical examination and rehabilitation. 
It also deals with the problem of night work and hours of work, rest periods, and 
holidays. 

In conclusion, it ‘discusses social security, inspection services and welfare facilities, 
which in all countries are of special importance by reason of the very exacting nature 
of the work and its attendant risk of accidents. On the basis of this analysis, the Office 
drew up a questionnaire on the terms of the draft resolution which might be used as a 
basis for discussion at the Conference, with a view to the adoption of new international 
regulations in the form of a convention or a recommendation, and communicated it to 
Member Governments of the ILO. 


Payment by Results. Geneva, 1951. 204 pp. 5 Swiss francs, 

The first part of this report is theoretical in nature. It begins with a description of the 
most common systems of payment by results, classified in four groups—those with 
earnings varying in the same proportion as output, those with earnings varying pro- 
portionally less than output, those with earnings varying proportionally more than 
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output, and, lastly, those with earnings varying in proportions which differ at different 
levels of output. This is followed by a description of the procedures used at various 
phases for introducing and applying systems of payment by results: consulting and 
informing the workers concerned, work measurement procedures, job evaluation and 
the setting of piece and bonus rates, revision of work unit values and control of such 
procedures, operating rules and grievance procedures, and the training of specialists 
in techniques of work study. The second part of the report, dealing with the practical 
application of the system, first reviews a number of countries to determine how far 
systems of payment by results are used. Statistics show that, whilst many workers are 
paid by results in Hungary or the Netherlands, for instance, in other countries, like 
Brazil and India, this system is applied only to a small number of workers. The report 
gives examples of the system applied in certain branches of industry; on the whole, 
the textile, clothing and mechanical industries make the most use of the system of 
payment by results. The third part of the report describes various effects of the system 
of payment by results, on the basis of information supplied to the International Labour 
Office by Governments and employers’ and workers’ organizations. Some of these 
effects appear desirable: increased output, reduced production costs and increases in 
workers’ earnings. But, apart from the difficulties of introducing them, these systems 
also have certain drawbacks, If these are to be avoided, managerial and trade union 
bodies must ensure the application of indispensable safeguards: the system selected 
should be applied to the greatest possible number of workers in a given concern, the 
trade union should be associated in the conduct of time studies and the fixing of produc. 
tion standards, and workers should be given safeguards as regards their health and 
safety. The report concludes with a statement of the general principles concerning 
the use of payment by results, prepared in April 1951 by a meeting of experts held 
under the auspices of the International Labour Organization. 


Asian Regional Conference. Nuwara Eliya, Ceylon, January 1950. Record of Proceedings- 
Geneva, 1951. XXVII + 215 pp. Unpriced. 

The social problems of Asia, where more than half the world’s population lives, have 
led the Organization to examine how it can effectively contribute to the social develop- 
ment of Asian countries. For that purpose an Asian Regional Conference was held at 
Nuwara Eliya from 16 to 27 January 1950. In a report to the Conference the Director- 
General, ILO, considered methods of launching a scheme for the social and economic 
development of the countries of Asia. The discussion that followed showed the progress 
already achieved by some of these countries thanks to help given by ILO, and it also 
demonstrated the eagerness with which the countries attending the Conference 
subscribed to the principles proclaimed by the Organization. The extremely low 
standard of living of the great bulk of the masses of Asia excludes the possibility of 
solving the social problems of this part of the world except by a considerable increase 
in production; nevertheless, social legislation and measures to improve the living 
conditions of the most neglected classes of the people might provide a remedy for at 
least the most immediate problems. It was with this hope that the Conference examined 
a number of questions relating to labour legislation and living conditions in Asian 
countries. After a preparatory conference at Kandy, Ceylon, the Committee on Labour 
Inspection laid down the conditions which would ensure the effective enforcement of 
legislation for the protection of workers, and it recommended to the Asian members 
of ILO ratification of the 1947 conventions on Labour Inspection. The Conference 
adopted a resolution calling upon Member States to prescribe by legislation measures 
to ensure the well-being of workers in respect of health and hygiene, education, housing 
and other accommodation, care of children, etc. In order to reduce friction between 
employers and workers, the Conference invited the countries of Asia to encourage the 
co-operative movement by legislation and by technical assistance to co-operative 
workers. The question of agricultural wages enabled the attention of Asian countries 
to be drawn to the urgent necessity for collaboration with FAO and similar international 
organizations with a view to increasing production and raising productivity; principles 
would have to be worked out for regulating agricultural wages. Lastly, the organization 
of manpower, the fifth item on the agenda, was dealt with from the twofold aspect of 
employment services and the technical training of workers. 
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Vocational Training in Latin America. Geneva, 1951. 319 pp. $2. 

This survey summarizes the results of an enquiry carried out in 1949 by ILO experts 
at the request of the Economic Commission for Latin America (ECLA). In that area, 
as also in the Far East, the question of vocational training is an important factor in 
the larger question of general economic development. The work of the ILO mission 
was accordingly directed towards considering, first of all, the methods of training 
technical staff which were calculated to make a direct contribution to the economic 
life of the Latin-American countries. The field of study was limited to industrial, agri- 
cultural and commercial training, to the exclusion of the liberal professions and the 
traditional training of artisans. The first chapter summarizes the economic, psycho- 
logical and social factors which make up the essential data of the problem and which 
have been set out in more detail in Economic Survey of Latin America, 1948, prepared 
by the Secretariat of ECLA. Chapter II outlines the main features of the organization 
and administration of the different systems of vocational training, with special emphasis 


onthe problem of centralization and that of relations between the competent authorities 


and associations of employers and workers. The professional training of juveniles, 
studied in detail in Chapter III, enjoys a priority in Latin America which is especially 
justified by demographic conditions in that area. The training of juveniles in Latin 
America is marked by an almost total absence of regulated and organized apprenticeship 


| within the framework of industry. This places the whole burden of vocational training 


upon the technical schools (whose capacity does not exceed five per cent of the popula- 
tion of the ages to attend them). The curricula, methods, equipment, teaching staff 


| and availability of the existing schools still leave much to be desired, although the 
» authorities continue to do their best. Despite the predominantly cultural nature of 
; adult courses, the technical training and re-training of adult workers is already pursued 
| in several Latin American countries. Chapter IV examines the results of these efforts 
} in industry and agriculture. Scholarships and training abroad, as well as technical 


assistance, form the topics of Chapter V. By way of conclusion, Chapter VI summarizes 
the practical suggestions put forward in the earlier chapters. Information collected 
about the 13 principal countries of Latin America visited by the ILO mission 
is reproduced in appendices, as are also the resolutions adopted by the Conferences 


; at Mexico City (April 1946) and Montevideo (April-May 1949) held between American 
| States Members of the ILO. 


Professional Re-orientation and Rate of Benefits. International Social Security Association. 
Tenth General Assembly, Vienna, 3-7 July 1951. Secretariat-General. Geneva, 
1951. 161 pp. 4 Swiss francs. 

Prompted by the labour shortage existing in certains countries as a result of the war, 

and feeling that it was reasonable and just to help disabled workers as far as possible 

to earn a normal wage, many countries have taken measures {to ‘ensure the re-adapta- 
tion of physically or {professionally handicapped workers. The International Social 

Security Association sent its members a questionnaire, with a view to ascertaining 

what legal steps had been taken in the various countries to ensure professional 

re-orientation; this questionnaire also asked how far legal provisions concerning the 
assessment of unfitness for work and the computation of benefits had been affected by 
the execution of re-adaptation measures, and what legal changes were required in 
order that a complete and rational process of re-adaptation might take place within 
the framework of social security pclicy. Using the national monographs prepared 

in response to the questionnaire, the ISSA has produced a report which serves as a 

basis for two draft recommendations. The first of these concerns principles and methods 

of professional re-orientation which should be adopted by ministerial departments, 
social security institutions and mutual benefit societies operating social security schemes. 

The second lays down the principles which should guide the above-mentioned bodies 

in computing benefits payable to persons unfit for work, during and after their period 

of re-orientation. The second part of the book contains annexes consisting of the text 
of the ISSA’s questionnaire and the 20 national monographs compiled on the basis 
of the replies received to it. 
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‘Social Security in Agriculture’’. Extract from the International Labour Review, Vol. LXI, 

No.2, February 1950, and No. 3, March 1950. Geneva, 1950. 53 pp. 60 Swiss centimes, 
For the third session of the Permanent Agricultural Committee of the International 
Labour Organization, the International Labour Office prepared a general report on 
the extension of social security to the agricultural population. The report first reviews 
the coverage of agriculture by existing social security schemes. It observes that, although 
the general post-war interest in improved income security and health schemes has 
inevitably benefited the rural population, it is questionable whether the social security 
position of agriculture as a whole has improved to the same extent as that of the urban 
population. Viewed from an international perspective, only a small fraction of the 
rural peoples of the world are seen to have any real protection as yet against social 
hazards encountered in professional and family life. For protection against sickness, 
long-term risks and unemployment, for family allowances and protection against 
employment injury, the nature and extent of benefits differ widely from country 
to country. While Australia, Chile, Italy and New Zealand have comprehensive 
benefit schemes, other countries, such as France, Belgium, Ireland, etc., have adopted 
useful but still inadequate measures in these fields. In a number of countries, agricultural 
workers benefit only from a few public health services. The report then briefly analyses 
the principal problems encountered in extending social security to agriculture, and 
describes the various solutions adopted for the extension of social security not only 
to agricultural employees, but also to farmers and independent agricultural workers, 
whose living and working conditions generally differ little from those of employees, 
and who are therefore entitled to the same kind of protection. 


Report of the International Labour Organization. Communication dated 2 July 1951 from 
the Director-General of the International Labour Organization to the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations concerning Review of the 1952 Programmes, 
E/2050/Add.1, 16 July 1951, 33 pp. 

Gives the text of the communication from he Governing Body of the ILO on 

Concentration of Effort and Resources, devoted to the economic and social work of 

the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies, Effort and resources should be 


concentrated on tasks of primary importance. Co-ordination is not an end in itself 
but, like the determination of priorities, must arise out of the concrete and changing 
needs of the world economic and social situation. Concentration of effort presupposes 
effective budgetary control, and effective concentration of effort implies the fullest 
use of existing international machinery and avoidance of the creation of new machinery 
of an ad hoc character for dealing with each new question which arises. Flexibility in 
organization is essential to effective concentration of effort. Budgets should be kept as 
low as is consistent with the effective discharge of the responsibilities of each 
international organization, and new activities should not involve automatic increases 
in budgets. The existing relations between the UN and ILO represent considered 
decisions of high policy taken deliberately by all the members of the UN and endorsed 
by their national parliaments and legislatures when ratifying the Charter of the United 
Nations and the post-war amendments to the constitution of ILO. Membership of 
the two organizations is not identical. The problems of co-ordination confronting 
ILO include both its relations with the UN and with other Specialized Agencies in 
relationship with the UN, and its relations with a number of other international 
organizations primarily of a regional character which have no organic relationship 
with the UN system. The direct representation of employers and workers as well as of 
Governments, which is the fundamental basis of the constitution and methods of work 
of the ILO, confronts it with both problems and opportunities different in character 
from those of the other international organizations and thereby makes a high degree of 
autonomy particularly imperative. 

The report also discusses the problems of administrative co-ordination and common 
services; suggests steps which might be taken to further effective co-ordination and 
concentration of effort and resources; and deals with such questions as prior consultation 
between the organizations concerned in regard to new activities, co-ordination 
programmes drawn up through the ACC, and representation of the Specialized 
Agencies on Ecosoc. 
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Fifth Report of the International Labour Organization to the UN. Geneva, 1951, 285 pp. 
$1.50. 

The first part of the report deals with general labour problems, e.g. manpower, full 

employment and productivity, wages, social security, freedom of association and 

industrial relations, occupational safety and health, conditions of work and co-operation. 

The second part considers the problems of particular occupations: agriculture, 
maritime labour, salaried and professional workers, and industrial committees. 

The third deals with various categories of workers: children and young workers, 
women, workers in non-metropolitan territories and native workers in independent 
territories. 

Part four reviews the technical assistance activities of the ILO; and the fifth and last 
part deals with general activities of:the [LO—publications, finance and administration, 
relations with the UN and other international organizations, and the application of 
conventions and recommendations. 

The 12 appendices include: membership of the ILO as at 15 April 1951; membership 
of the Governing Body of the ILO; committees of the ILO; list of meetings convened 
by the ILO and with its co-operation; texts of recommendations adopted by the 
Conference of the ILO at its thirty-third session; a selected list of ILO publications. 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURAL ORGANIZATION 


The Consolidation of Fragmented Agricultural Holdings. Agricultural Studies, No. 11. 
Washington, U.S.A. September 1950. 99 pp. $1. 

The study of consolidation is presented in a form somewhat unusual for works of this 
kind, as the general study prepared by Sir Bernard O. Binns precedes four national 
studies, concerning Denmark, France, Ireland and Switzerland. The reasons for this 
form of presentation are that the general study deals with the problem of fragmentation 
on a world scale and that, when examining the causes and effects of fragmentation, 
its prevention as well as consolidation and its financial aspects, it takes into account 
factors independent of those on which the studies of the four countries concerned are 
based. Thus the national studies, which are of a much more technical nature, are 
intended primarily to illustrate the general statement of the problem. The study on 
Switzerland, in particular, contains statistics and detailed maps relating to the 
fragmentation of holdings and to the progress of consolidation operations; it shows 
that, in a mountainous country, a certain degree of fragmentation is inevitable. The 
study on Denmark shows that the problem there is now only of historical interest; in 
Ireland, on the contrary, it is complicated by over-population and the small size of the 
holdings. Lastly, in France, experience has shown how necessary it is to take account 
of local conditions and popular feeling. 


The Work of F.A.O. 1950-51. Report of the Director-General. Rome, Italy, 1951. 
67 pp. $1.00. 

The Director-General’s report is mainly concerned to describe the practical assistance 
now being supplied by the FAO to its Member States with a view to raising nutrition 
standards and increasing the availability of food and forest products. Although there 
has been a considerable post-war increase in food production, the world food situation 
is still grim. Indeed, while the total world production is now nine per cent greater 
than the average for the years 1934-38, the population has increased by 12 per cent. 
While it was possible before the war to supply every man, woman and child with 
some 2,380 calories a day, the practicable figure is now only 2,260 calories. To contend 
with what the Director-General terms ‘‘the rising tide of hunger”’, the FAO has launched 
a number of “‘offensives’’ in various areas of the world. Alongside world-wide projects 
and schemes, the FAO has prepared a number of projects for broad regional areas: 
Asia and the Far East, the Near East and Africa, Latin America, and Europe. In 
addition, it is giving special assistance to a number of countries. 





What itis . . . What it does . . . How it works. The Food and Agricultural Organization 
of the United Nations. Department of Public Information. Rome, Italy. Folding 
leaflet, 8 pp. January 1951. 

Outlines the chief aims of FAO, its history, its organization. Also covers the question 

of FAO’s relations with the United Nations and Specialized Agencies and how it 

works: by collecting basic facts, giving technical assistance and promoting action, 

A list of Member countries is given. 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 


National Administration and International Organization. A Comparative Survey of Fourteen 
Countries. Published Jointly by the International Institute of Administrative Sciences 
and Unesco. Brussels, 1951. 78 pp. $ .20. 

The present report contains the conclusions of the Eighth International Congress of 

Administrative Sciences, held in Florence from 25 July to 2 August 1950; this Congress 

considered the findings of an enquiry, carried out in 14 countries on the participation 

of Unesco’s Member States in international organizations, with a view to the 
improvement of national machinery and procedures. Owing to the proliferation of 
machinery for organized international co-operation—a phenomenon characteristic 
of the world today—there is now no aspect of governmental policy which does not fall 
directly or indirectly within the competence of one or more inter-governmental insti- 
tutions. This involves two fundamental dangers: firstly, the tendency of many govern- 
ments to express different views in different places on the subject of international 
problems; and secondly, the failure of all too many governments to discharge promptly 
and effectively their substantive obligations as participants in a co-operative inter- 
national system. The report stresses the part played by Ministries of Foreign Affairs 
which, between 1940 and 1950, have seen a considerable increase in their duties; 
administratively, this has led to the establishment of special services to deal with 
questions concerning international organizations (for instance, two divisions have been 
set up in the Foreign Office to deal with United Nations affairs). The report then 
discusses the complex problem of inter-departmental co-ordination in various countries; 
in Great Britain, a Steering Committee on International Organizations was set up in 
May 1946, while Washington has an inter-departmental committee system. The ques- 
tion of the influence of joint advisory committees on governments’ relations with 
international organizations is also discussed. The third chapter of the report deals 
with the many difficult administrative problems involved in liaison between govern- 
ments and the executive bodies of the international organizations of which they are 
members; such liaison is carried out in two ways—by written communication, and by 
permanent missions. The establishment, organization and supervision of delegations 
to international conferences are vital aspects of this problem for national adminis- 
trations. The fourth chapter deals with the discharge of financial and substantive 
obligations of Member States in an international co-operative system. The last chapter 
is concerned with the important question of the human element—the recruitment and 
selection of personnel, and training programmes. In conclusion, the report asserts the 
need for entrusting relations with international organizations to specialized, dynamic 
personnel assisted by many experts, and preferably not belonging to Ministries of 
Foreign Affairs. 


The Haiti Pilot Project. Phase One: 1947-49. ‘“‘Monographs on Fundamental Education.” 
Paris, 1951. 83 pp. $ .35. 
This booklet describes the first phase of a pilot project which, in compliance with the 
Haitian Government’s request to Unesco in 1947, was undertaken in the Marbial 
Valley, situated in the southern part of the island. The aim was to ‘demonstrate how 
fundamental education could help to raise the standard of living in a depressed, over- 
populated and isolated rural area’’. In the light of a first working plan prepared by the 
Unesco Secretariat (set out in Appendix I of the booklet), a survey was conducted by 
Dr. Métraux, assisted by Haitian students; this provided information and guidance on 
general and special problems. The Marbial Valley has a population of ahout 
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98,000 persons, nearly all peasants living on the produce of their land, which is split 
into diminutive holdings. Apart from food crops, the peasants mainly concentrate 
on coffee; however, the soil is gradually losing its fertility and the proportion of fallow 
or waste land is constantly growing. In normal years, the peasants can hardly manage 
to feed their families. The decline in living standards and the general impoverishment 
are particularly reflected in the peasants’ houses (simple rectangles divided into two 
rooms), furniture and clothing. The Marbial inhabitants receive practically no medical 
assistance wherewith to combat their endemic diseases, the most serious of which is 
malaria. The great bulk of the peasants are Catholics, but the Protestant Church is 
gaining ground. Voodooism was stamped out as the result of a campaign launched in 
1941, but certain rites are still practised. The family group of /a-kou has recently broken 
up, thus accentuating the lack of community sense characteristic of the peasants, to 
whom, incidentally, the concepts of State and patriotism are totally foreign. Three- 
quarters of the valley’s inhabitants are illiterate. School attendance varies considerably, 
according to the time of year; and a very low standard of education is provided for the 
children. The literacy campaign launched in 1943 encountered language difficulties, 
for although French is the official language, very few peasants speak it intelligibly. 
Certain specific lessons may be learnt from this survey. For instance, religious rivalries 
(between Protestants and Catholics) should not be allowed to spread into the educa- 
tional programme, which, if it is to be effective, must gain the support of adults; 
furthermore, the value of certain family customs in helping to give peasants a sense of 
the dignity of rural life should be recognized. The booklet concludes with an account 
of the first activities and achievements of the project, which has been conducted in 
co-operation with the United Nations, the Food and Agriculture Organization and 
the World Health Organization. 


Compulsory Education and its Prolongation. Fourteenth International Conference on Public 

Education, convened by Unesco and the IBE, Geneva, 1951. 168 pp. 5 Swiss frs. 
The. Fourteenth International Conference convened jointly by Unesco and the 
International Bureau of Education at Geneva in 1951 considered the question of making 
compulsory education universal and of prolonging the period of school attendance. 
To facilitate the work of this Conference, a report was prepared on the basis of official 
information supplied by the Ministries of Education of 47 countries and was published 
by the IBE, with a view to clarifying the issues and facilitating a speedy solution of 
the problem. It first deals with the problem of schooling in general. From the 
information supplied, it is possible to determine the extent of compulsory education 
and the different steps taken by the countries concerned to enforce compulsory 
education. The principle of its universality, itself no longer questioned, raises many 
problems which can be solved only by economic and financial measures. The growing 
responsibilities of the individual in an increasingly complex world call for broader 
training which militates in favour of extending the term of compulsory schooling. 
Such extension encounters difficulties which are usually financial, but often educational 
as well. The second part of the report is a study of the problem of schooling in the 
different countries which replied to the questionnaire addressed to them; this study is 
based on the official replies which were used for the preparation of the general report. 


Compulsory ‘Education in France, by Jean Debiesse, ‘‘Studies on Compulsory Education’’, 
No. 2. Paris, 1951. 149 pp. $1. 
This study begins with a background account of primary education in France; little 
progress was made in this field from the Roman conquest to the close of the eighteenth 
century, at which time scarcely 40 per cent of the juvenile population was attending 
primary schools. The political instability of the revolutionary period prevented the 
reforms advocated by the philosophers and pedagogues from being carried out, and the 
Empire was almost exclusively concerned with University education. It was not until 
the Guizot law was passed on 28 June 1833 that primary education was elevated to the 
rank of a public service open to all; illiteracy declined by 18 per cent in 19 years, under 
the July Monarchy. The Second Republic and the Second Empire brought no material 
progress in primary education. After bitter controversy between the advocates and 
opponents of State-controlled primary schools, the principle of absolutely free schooling 
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was established in 1881, and primary education was made compulsory and secular by 
the law passed in the following year. It is on these three principles that primary schooling 
has since developed, with the assistance of increasingly large State grants. The second 
chapter deals with the legal provisions governing compulsory school attendance in 
France, and with the enforcement of the 1882 law (amended by the 1936 and 1946 
laws) through administrative supervision of enrolment and attendance, the punishment 
of infringements and, as a measure of encouragement, the provision of assistance to 
needy families. Results have been satisfactory enough: according to statistics, 99.25 per 
cent of the children attend school, and legal proceedings are not taken in respect of 
more than 1o per cent of the total number of pupils enrolled; the rate of absenteeism 
is eight per cent. There is room for certain improvements and for measures to cope 
with special cases : children in Alsace-Lorraine, children of gypsies and sailors, delinl 
quent children, children exposed to moral danger, or physically handicapped children, 
The next chapter sums up the present position of primary education; 84,000 schools 
provide education for over 5,000,000 pupils, 82 per cent of whom attend public primary 
schools, The upkeep of these schools and all expenditure involved in primary education 
are the responsibility of public authorities—the State, départements or communes, 
The administrative organization comprises a Directorate-General of Education, in 
addition to the Ministry. Teachers, who are trained in training colleges, must impart a 
‘‘neutral’’ education, in accordance with the secular principle. Thirty hours’ teaching 
is given each week; holidays were fixed by an Order of February 1939. In addition to 
the public schools, there are private Catholic schools educating goo0,000 children of 
both sexes, with approximately 30,000 teachers, only 10 per cent of whom have the 
higher teaching certificate or the baccalauréat; the methods, techniques and curricula 
of the free schools are being brought more and more into line with those of the public 
schools, which have themselves been obliged to make alterations in these matters in 
the light of new conditions (school health, new methods of education, post-school 
education and rural domestic science, courses for foreign workers). Many desirable 
reforms are described in the last chapter. The present distribution of classes is unsatis- 
factory, and the establishment of primary boarding schools or the collection of children 
in motor-buses are only stop-gaps. A much more serious problem is the building 
of new schools and the provision of student-teachers to cope with the growing number 
of schoolchildren ; 3,000 classes and 1,300 student-teachers should be supplied annually. 
Apart from these immediate material problems, the basis has been laid for a general 
reform of education, so as to develop each child’s abilities to the full, in his own and the 
community’s interest; but the budget for national education should be increased 
from 132 to 200 milliard francs, for the mere launching of the reform. In conclusion, 
the author states his opinion that the organization of the French primary school was 
one of the greatest achievements of the Third Republic. The second part of the volume 
consists of appendices containing a wealth of statistical information and graphs on 
factual data with regard to primary education in France, as well as the texts of the 
laws and decrees governing primary education. The work concludes with a short 
bibliography. 


Compulsory Education in Australia. ‘‘Studies on Compulsory Education’’, No. 3. A study by the 
Australian National Co-operating Body for Education. Paris, 1951. 189 pp. $1. 
The enforcement of compulsory education in Australia is the responsibility of a Minister 
for Education in each State; there is no Federal Minister for Education. The first 
chapter of the study describes the historical background to this system of education, 
which from the outset has been largely modelled on the British system, but complicated 
by the presence of many convicts and by denominational rivalries. It was only after 
1840 that public schools were established to provide free, secular and compulsory 
education. Administratively, the centralization of educational bodies is largely dictated 
by the structure of the population, which is almost entirely concentrated in the coasta 
towns, the inland areas being sparsely settled. Teachers are civil servants whose salaries 
are often provided by local bodies; four tables illustrate the operation of Ministries of 
Education and their relationship with other ministries. The Australian system is 
highly efficient by reason of its comparative centralization and seems to provide scope 
for active public interest. In Queensland, jn contrast to the other Australian States, 
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the years of compulsory schooling coincide with those of primary education. The 
primary education curriculum in the State of Victoria, which has been revised twice 
since 1902 to allow pupils a greater share in general school life, is still being carefully 
examined by a Standing Curriculum Committee set up in the last few months. The 
recruitment and training of primary school teachers, which for a long time followed 
empirical methods, is now in the hands of the Ministries, Universities or certain non- 
State agencies. Although considerable progress has been made in this field, much still 
remains to be done. A study of the primary school inspection system in force in the 
State of Victoria indicates the desirability of separating the work of general inspection 
from the assessment of teachers, and entrusting them to two different bodies. The 
Education Department and the Department of Public Works together represented 
on a Joint Advisory Committee are responsible for the construction and repairing 
of school buildings. Chapters VIII and IX deal with the operation of schools not 
under direct State control, beginning with the private Protestant schools. These are 
now of practically no account in primary school education, but still occupy an impor- 
tant place in secondary education; their pupils do not come from any one social circle, 
and the State provides no funds for their upkeep. There are many congregations 
providing Roman Catholic education for 222,000 pupils who are distributed between 
1,278 schools inspected by the State Education Departments. The last chapter is a 
general evaluation of the Australian system, or rather of the six different State systems. 
The absence of any central federal control and the fact that local bodies do not par- 
ticipate in the operation of these systems account for their special character and make 
them comparable to those in force under authoritarian régimes. There are many 
resultant advantages as well as a few drawbacks, the most outstanding problems being 
those of finance and control. At all events, Australia in many respects stands as an 
example of a country determined to make education truly universal and compulsory. 
The study concludes, after a short bibliography, with three appendices, the first giving 
a detailed list of educational equipment used in Australia; the second, the Australian 
Government’s reply to the questionnaire from the International Bureau of Education; 
and the third, extracts from legal enactments of the different States. 


Compulsory Education in Ecuador, by Emilio Uzcategui. ‘‘Studies on Compulsory Education’, 


No. 7. Paris, 1951. 60 pp. $ .50. 
After briefly describing his country with its 3,000,000 or so inhabitants, the author 
discusses the origin and evolution of primary schooling in Ecuador. The decrees of 
1821 and 1833 instituting compulsory primary education remained a dead letter, since 
they met with the opposition of the religious communities with whose interests they 
conflicted; it was not until the law of 3 November 1871 was passed by Congress under 
the Presidency of Garcia Moreno that school attendance was made compulsory for all 
children between the ages of 6 and 12. The action taken by liberal Governments after 
1895 further improved the situation, as regards both the numbers of pupils and educa- 
tional technique and policy. There are at present many legal enactments on compulsory 
schooling in Ecuador: the 1946 Constitution, the Law of 1938, the Labour Code, the 
Civil Code, the Penal Code, the Minors’ Code and the Educational Regulations. The 
literacy campaign, more especially among the Indians, has been the subject of several 
laws, the first of which was promulgated in 1906. Unfortunately, the opposition of 
the big landowners, to whom the task had first been entrusted, made such enactments 
a dead letter, even when the State, after 1938, assumed direct responsibility for the 
administration of rural schools. The fight against illiteracy must therefore be resumed 
with new methods, legislative regulations having proved ineffective. The 1950 decree 
creating a ‘‘Mobile Rural Cultural Extension Service” in Ecuador has been promptly 
and enthusiastically carried into effect; vans equipped with loud-speakers and film 
projection equipment tour the country so as to bring education within the reach of 
adult peasants; primary schools are operating in all military units; and many private 
ventures, mainly on the part of journalists, have led to the establishment of schools 
and the preparation of detailed work programmes. The work plan set on foot in 1944 
by the National Union of Journalists was officially sanctioned by the decree of 31 July 
1944. and the law of 24 April 1945. Chapter VI gives statistical data on the problem; 
though not entirely reliable, they bring out a few salient points: the number of pupils 
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has increased from 60,000 to 252,000 since 1890, but 42 per cent of the juvenile popula. 
tion still receives virtually no education, and there is an alarming discrepancy 
between the number of pupils enrolled and those actually attending school (less than 
86 per cent of those registered). There is much to be done; half the population must be 
taught to read and write, and for this purpose a sum of $2,000,000 must be provided 
annually for 10 years; legislation must be reformed and, above all, enforced; a distinc. 
tion must be made between adult and juvenile education, education for Indians and 
education for half-castes; and, as a basic measure, a conscription system for illiterate 
must be instituted. The appendix to the study provides information on the language 
and social structure of the Indian tribes in Ecuador and on agrarian problems. The 
work concludes with a short bibliography. 


Making a Living in the Marbial Valley (Haiti), by Alfred Métraux. ‘‘Occasional Papers 
in Education”. Department of Education. Clearing House. Paris, 7 December 1951, 
217 pp. Unpriced. 

An ethnographical survey was carried out under Unesco’s auspices to serve as a basis 

for the fundamental education pilot project in the Marbial Valley, Haiti. The present 

paper is therefore a report on this backward area’s economy, prepared by Dr. Alfred 

Meétraux in collaboration with Mr. Berrouet and Dr. and Mrs. Jean Comhaire-Sylvain, 

After briefly describing the Marbial area with its 28,000 or so inhabitants, the report 

discusses the system of land tenure and the agricultural methods used in this portion 

of the island; most peasants work a plot of their own, and about a third of them lease 
land; the law of succession is rather complicated by the fact that legal provisions often 
run counter to deeply-rooted customs. In addition to maize and millet—the peasant’s 
staple diet—a large number of plants are grown in the valley; coffee, once the area’s 
main product, is today on the decline. Farming is done with crude tools, but these are 
well suited to the soil; irrigation, which adopts empirical methods, is none the less 
remarkable, thanks to co-operation between peasants, though this is often accompanied 
by a certain amount of dispute. Collective work is carried out in various forms: the 
labour team (corvée), “‘work societies”, the ronde and the vdjou; few peasants accept 
any work for wages. After drawing attention to the great instability of the peasant 
economy, the report goes on to discuss the raising of livestock, which is on a small 
scale but is none the less, as a source of income, one of the mainstays of the valley’s 
economy. Hunting, fishing and plant-picking are of no great economic importance; 
however, a fair number of peasants engage in various small trades which enable them 
to increase their income. The wares they make, along with agricultural produce, con- 
stiture a substantial part of the exchanges taking place at the local Marbial market. 

The report concludes with an account of local food, the basic nature of which depends 

on the season and is dictated by many beliefs and customs. There are 10 annexes 

providing various statistical data. 


Race and Biology, by L. C. Dunn. Paris, August 1951. 48 pp. $ .25. 

After referring to classical theories, the author gives a scientific definition of the concept 
of race, previous definitions of which have stemmed more from feelings and from 
prejudice than from knowledge. The second chapter deals with heredity and envi- 
ronment in so far as they determine the character of each individual and group of 
human beings. The author then discusses the origin of biological differences, and goes 
on to describe how races formed. Four factors may be regarded as the main biological 
causes of race formation: mutation, or modification of genes; selection, i.e. the effect 
of higher or lower reproduction rates, fertility or adaptation to life, characterizing the 
carriers of dissimilar genes; genetic fluctuation, or the accidental predominance of 
certain genes in small communities; and lastly, migration and intermarriage leading 
to modifications. It should be noted that, given the presence of all other conditions, 
isolation and geographical and cultural barriers play a vital part in race formation. 
The fifth chapter gives a biologist’s view of race. The author then discusses two processes 
of the human race—race formation, by which distinctive collections of genes are 
gathered together, and race fusion, by which these collections are dispersed. The 
operation of heredity is dealt with in an appendix, and the pamphlet concludes witha 
short bibliography. 
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Trade Barriers to Knowledge. A manual of regulations affecting educational, scientific 
and cultural materials. Paris, 1951. 167 pp. $1. 
This manual aids Unesco’s campaign against the various obstacles to the free move- 
ment of publications, artistic or scientific objects and other information material, by 
summarizing the tariff and trade regulations in force in 43 countries, The introduction 
describes the development of the problem and the first concrete results of Unesco’s 
action. Summary tables give a list of existing regulations for each category of information 
material. The two international agreements concluded under Unesco’s auspices are 


reproduced in the appendices. 
Index Translationum 2. International Bibliography of Translations. Paris, 1950, 386 pp. 


$4. 

The second volume of the Index Translationum contains a list of all translations published 
in 1949 and of those published in 1948 but not included in the first volume. The new 
series of the Index adopts the universal decimal classification system, and this volume 
classifies the bibliographies of 32 countries in 11 categories: general; philosophy; 
religion and theology; law, social science and pedagogy; philosophy and linguistics; 
natural sciences; applied sciences; arts, games, sports; literature; history; geography 
and biography. Useful features are the author, translator and publisher indexes and a 
table providing statistics of translations by countries and categories, 


Civilization and the Use of Energy, by Prof. A. C. Egerton (U.K.), NS/74, Paris, 
13 February 1951. 67 pp. + 12 pp. + 10 pp. 
First paper in the series on ‘‘Energy in the Service of Man’’. Its main theme is man’s evolution 
as affected by the power of utilizing the environmental changes he himself creates, The 
author traces the early development of tools and of fire in widening Man’s horizon and 
their influence on his struggle for existence. He discusses the use of collaborative effort 
—human labour and animal power—in the development of civilized society and its 
relation to energy derived from food, and points out that the area of civilization was 
limited until fire extended Man’s realm from the semi-tropical to the temperate zone. 
He describes developments in the use of metals and other materials as the result of 
external sources of power; the invention of printing, and its influence in favour of 
greater collaboration of human minds, culminating in the scientific era. Also the 
balance—prior to the use of stored products, such as coal—between the energy derived 


| from solar and atmospheric sources and the world’s food supply. After speaking of the 


relationship between fuel and food in the machine age, the author returns to his main 
theme—the benefits and limitations of man’s use of energy. 


World Sources and Consumption of Energy, by Dr. Louis C. McCake (U.S.A.). NS/75 
Paris, 11 June 1951. 40 pp. 

Second paper in the series ‘‘Energy in the Service of Man’’. This paper describes the world’s 

energy sources as compared with energy consumption, and estimates future energy 

requirements and supplies. It stresses the two main factors in the problem: on the one 

hand, increased consumption due to technological advances and the growth in popu- 


lation; on the other, the continual decline of solar energy reserves accumulated in the 


past mainly in the form of various fuels. We are thus faced with the fundamental ques- 
tion: what will be the outcome? Will consumption ultimately swallow up the reserves? 

The author considers in turn the world’s energy reserves in their different forms, 
those which will sooner or later be completely consumed by man and those which are 
perennially renewed. A study of the world’s consumption of energy and of the rate of 
increase in this consumption, as well as demographic considerations, show that, failing 
unforeseen demands, towards the year 2,000 the world’s annual energy requirement 
will represent a maximum of one per cent of the then existing reserves. This estimate 
only takes into account mineral fuel reserves, which are relatively small. 

There are numerous tables, and a bibliography. 


Energy in Its International Aspects, by Mr. P. Ailleret (France). NS/77, Paris, 8 September 


1951. 30 pp. 8 charts. 
Fourth Paper in the series ““Energy in the Service of Man”. The geographical distribution 
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of natural sources of energy throughout the world bears virtually no relation to the dis. 
tribution of human needs. Hence the value of the great international exchanges of 
energy. 

Statistics show, however, that the scale of such exchanges is often less than might at 
first be supposed. This is due, primarily, to the possibility of adapting needs to resources, 
and especially the possibility of selecting, by preference, of whatever form of energy 
lies closest to hand. It is also due to the cost of transporting the various forms of energy, 
Political frontiers, too, have sometimes acted as a brake upon exchanges that would 
have been valuable to the general economy. 

Probable developments as regards the location of future sources of energy, and the 
development of rates of equivalence between the different forms of energy, will bring 
about important changes in the main international channels for transporting it; but 
owing to the period covered by these developments and the adaptability of the main 
means of transport, this will probably not constitute a grave problem so far as the future 
of humanity is concerned. 

A bibliography is given. 


The Role of Energy in Under-developed Areas, by Dr. M. S. Thacker (India). NS/78, Paris, 

24 May 1951. 56 pp. 11 tables. 

Fifth paper in the series ‘‘Energy in the Service of Man’’. After describing the part played 
by energy in civilization, the author reviews the different forms ofenergy, supplying tables 
to illustrate the comparative development of each and the distribution of resources 
among the various countries. He then discusses the factors responsible for the back- 
wardness of several countries and the means of overcoming such handicaps. Lastly, he 
suggests a programme of development, mentions points to which special attention 
should be given, and outlines a plan of technical and material assistance. 

Professor Thacker also discusses the need for co-ordinating the work carried out by 
different countries and quotes instances of the successful development of backward 
areas. He stresses the part that could be played by such international organizations as 
Unesco, WHO, ILO, IMF and IBRD. 

Eleven tables and statistical data illustrate his arguments. Bibliography. 


Energy in the Future, by Professor F. E. Simon (U. K.). NS/79, Paris, 5 February 1951. 


25 pp. 2 charts. 
Sixth paper in the series ‘‘Energy in the Service of Man’’. The author examines the resources 
of energy available to mankind as problems of natural philosophy. He reviews the dif- 
ferent types of energy in relation to the first law of thermodynamics (law of conservation 
of energy) and deals with the problem of heat as free energy in relation to the second 
thermodynamics law (law of degradation of energy), giving special attention to thermal 
pumps. 

After describing the utilization of energy in domestic life and industry, he passes on to 
consider new processes, and deals with the utilization of the energy derived from winds, 
ocean currents, the earth, tidesand running water. He dwells at greater length on nuclear 
energy and the reactors through which it is obtained. 

Pointing out that all such energy is to some extent derived from the sun’s power, he 
also discusses the possibilities of direct utilization of that power. 

He concludes with suggestions for long and short-term action, specifies the duties and 
responsibilities of governments, and demonstrates the need for greater public interest 
in such matters. Bibliography. 


Workers Abroad, Supplement to Study Abroad. 1951, 135 pp. 
Describes the main types of activity covered by Unesco’s exchange of persons service 
and its workers’ educational exchange programmes, 1949 being chosen as the latest 
year for whichan all-round picture can be had. After an introductory survey, tabulated 
data show the main points of interest in the study tours and summer schools run during 
the year. Items are classified according to the country of the sending agency, in the case 
of study tours, or organizing body, in the case of seminars and summer schools, and 
indexed by countries. 

There follows a more detailed account of plans for 1951 classified according to the 
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country of the organizing agency which is in some cases the sending and in others the 
receiving organization, and indexed according to the country of study. 

Information is given concerning scholarships and grants open to manual and non- 
manual workers in any occupations; for most of these no academic qualifications are 
required. Opportunities are classified alphabetically according to the countries to 
whose nationals they are available. 

The booklet gives the results of the ILO enquiry into the subject of trainees in industry, 
where movement between countries takes place primarily with a view to perfecting 
trade skills and not for general educational purposes. 

Appendices contain a list of agencies interested in the international movement of 
trainees, and of workers’ travel organizations. 


Teaching about the UN and the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. Reg.Conf. 11/17. 

Paris, 21 September 1951. 16 pp. 

Unesco has worked in close co-operation with the UN in devising the most effective 
methods for stimulating: (a) teaching about the structure and functions of the UN sys- 
tem and the Specialized Agencies which concern themselves with social, humanitarian 
and cultural affairs; and (b) teaching about the Universal Declaration of human 
rights, with particular attention to the widest possible dissemination of the Declaration, 
the careful study of its contents, and the local application of its principles. This paper 
describes Unesco’s work in teaching about the UN and the Specialized Agencies: 
publications on the subject; publications on collective security; teaching about human 
rights; the Universal Declaration; materials available for use in education on human 
rights; fundamental education. An account is given of the two regional seminars on 
teaching about the UN held in 1951 by WFUNA, and of the Seminar on World 
Citizenship and Human Rights to be organized by Unesco in 1952. Special surveys 
and reports on teaching about the UN and human rights will be issued for use at this 
seminar. 

Annex A contains observations on teaching about the UN and Specialized Agencies 
in primary and elementary schools, secondary schools, education and training of 
teachers, adult education, at the university level. Annex B contains suggestions on 
the celebration of Human Rights Day and a Human Rights Week; use of educational 
media in primary and secondary schools and in higher educational establishments, 
as well as outside such establishments; use of information media, 


Impact of Science on Society. Vol. 11, No. 2. April-June 1951. A Unesco publication. 
This issue deals with the effect of aviation on society. 

Three authors, Messrs. P. Crochet-Damais, Charles Morazé and Leslie A. Bryan 
write respectively on commercial aviation and life on our planet, the aeroplane and 
civilization, and social effects of aviation. 

The first considers the effect of airborne traffic and communications on our geographic 
concepts and on our political, particularly geopolitical, ideas. For 20 centuries the 
elements of earth and water controlled the development of human transportation: now 
a third element, the air, has in less than 40 years asserted its supremacy. Civilizations 
are influenced in many ways by means of transport, which mould and explain the 
character and structure of a group. 

Mr. Charles Morazé considers the effect of the aeroplane on civilization. The move- 
ments of mankind have undoubtedly influenced the evolution of ideas, especially today 
when we can visit the most dissimilar civilizations within the space of a few hours. A 
new morality is emerging, founded upon a fusion of all the separate ethical systems. 
Steamships achieve this fusion slowly, the aeroplane precipitates it. Like a warning 
sign the aeroplane, emphasizing the precariousness of our power, foretells the era of 
ultimate progress on earth: civilization must be one or disappear. 

In his account of the social effects of aviation, Leslie A. Bryan recalls the rapid 
growth in importance of transportation by air, particularly in America. He then con- 
siders the economic and political effects of the introduction of air transport in the U.S.A. 
He recalls how improved transportation affects costs by facilitating the geographical 
division of labour and rendering large-scale production possible to an ever-increasing 
extent. He goes on to consider how aviation might facilitate a single political 
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organization among the peoples of the world. In the realm of international affairs, the 
coming of aviation on a global basis has created a need for international co-operation 
in many areas. This has had profound social as well as economic and political effects. 


INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


Sixth Annual Report, 1950-51, Washington D.C., September 1951. 70 pp. 

The Sixth Report of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development was 
presented by the President of the Bank, Mr. Eugene R. Black, to the Annual Assembly 
in Washington on 10 September 1951. It begins by reviewing the transactions of the 
Bank during the last financial year. Never since its foundation has the Bank been so 
active; it granted 21 loans to the amount of $297,100,000 for the execution of schemes 
in 11 countries. The report considers the effects on the Bank of recent world events; the 
most important is the increase in the foreign currency resources of the less industrialized 
countries, owing to the sharply increased demand for raw materials and certain food- 
stuffs by the industrial countries of North America and Western Europe. The Bank has 
tried to expand its transactions in currencies other than the dollar, to the extent that 
European members of the Bank are able to release some of their subscribed capital and 
facilitate the introduction of the Bank’s bonds on the stock markets. Despite 
international tension and the need to devote a larger part of their national resources to 
military defence, the economically developed countries have become aware of the 
urgency of helping less advanced countries. At the moment the most important problem 
seems to be the drawing up of a detailed plan of economic development which would 
enable priorities to be determined. Over nearly five years, the Bank has granted 
48 loans amounting altogether to $1,114,000,000. Of this total, a little under half 
represents loans to four European countries for their reconstruction; the rest has been 
divided between the other countries of the world for the development of their power 
resources, the organization of their transport, the raising of agricultural and industrial 
production and the restoration of their credit. In the future, compelling reasons require 
that a balance be sought between credits intended to raise the productivity and living 
standards of less developed parts of the world and the efforts of industrial nations to 
strengthen their own economy and their military defences. The report describes all the 
operations of the Bank during the last financial year, proceeding by countries. In 
connexion with each country, one or more of the following matters are dealt with: 
loans granted; negotiations and surveys with a view to possible loans; reports on the 
stage reached in projects financed by the Bank; technical assistance. The last part of 
the report considers the financial operations and resources of the Bank and efforts made 
in the sphere of organization. A full statement of the Bank’s position as at 30 June 1951 
forms an appendix; and there is also attached a press communiqué which summarizes 
the report, in French, in 23 pages. 


What it is . . . What it does . . . How it works. International Bank for Reconstruction and 

Development. Washington D.C., 1 October 1950. Folding leaflet. 7 pp. 

The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development was created at the 
Bretton Woods Conference in 1944, when representatives of 44 nations met to plan 
a new method of international economic and financial co-operation. It was designed to 
promote the international capital flow for productive purposes and to assist in financing 
the rebuilding of devastated areas and the development of the resources of member 
nations. 

This leaflet describes, with the help of an extract from Article I of the Articles of 
Agreement, the Bank’s objectives, and its dual lender-borrower aspect; gives a brief 
account of its operations, particularly its field missions; surveys its capital structure, 
the supervision of loans, and the administration, and lists the 44 member nations. 


The Economy of Turkey. An Analysis and Recommendation for a Development Programme. 
Summary of the Report of a Mission sponsored by the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development in collaboration with the Government of Turkey. 


Washington D.C., 1951. 87 pp. 
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The task of the mission was to work out recommendations for a long-term programme 
designed to promote the economic development of Turkey. 

The report is divided into two parts. The first contains a brief historical outline of 
economic development in Turkey since the establishment of the republic, a survey of its 
present economic resources and an analysis of the existing pattern of economic activity. 
The second is devoted to a discussion of Turkey’s chief problems and the Mission’s 
proposals for improvement and development. ‘This part begins with recommendations 
for achieving better formulation and co-ordination of economic policy. Specific areas 
of economic activity—agriculture, industry, mining, transportation, communications 
and power—are next discussed, with suggestions for increasing productivity and 
efficiency. Then come chapters on health and education, public administration, 
monetary and fiscal policies, and foreign trade and foreign exchange. Finally the total 
investment resources likely to be available to Turkey over the next few years are 
analysed, and recommendations made. The mission’s general programme is based on 
three principles: improvement of agriculture, better utilization of available human and 
physical resources, and greater co-ordination of economic policies and activities. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


Economic Development of Under-developed Countries. Reports by the International Monetary 
Fund under Council Resolution 294 D(XI). 51 pp. E/2024, 18 June 1951. g tables. 
These reports embody two International Monetary Fund staff memoranda. The first 
report deals with the investment service of under-developed countries: the investment 
service ratio, the countries covered by the study, the under-developed and the more 
developed countries. The questions raised are: (a) will the borrowing add more to the 
countries output in the long run than it costs them? and (b) can a country receiving 
such a loan in the short-run meet the servicing of its debt in the face of fluctuations in 

its international receipts? 

The second report deals with the statutory and administrative measures designed to 
provide for servicing foreign investment in times of exchange stringency in under- 
developed countries. Special reference is made to Brazil, Chile, Ecuador, Peru and the 
Philippine Republic. These memoranda, which do not necessarily represent the 
Fund’s official view, have been discussed with the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. 

The Annex gives the text of Resolution 294 (XI) adopted by the Economic and 
Social Council at Geneva on 12 August 1950. There is a statistical appendix and 
g tables. 


Annual Report, 1951. Washington, 1951. 158 pp. Unpriced. 

The first chapter in this report surveys the world economic situation. The year 1950 was 
the first post-war year in which real progress was made towards a certain equilibrium 
in the balance of payments. This favourable trend was first clearly seen after the 
devaluations of September 1949, but the middle of 1950, the year in which the war 
broke out in Korea, marked the beginning of a series of new developments affecting 
the volume and the prices of foreign trade. In 1950 the payments position in most 
European countries greatly improved, both in relation to the rest of the world and in 
relation to the United States. That improvement is of capital importance and that is 
why the report tries to explain it. The chief reasons for the improvement are the 
steady growth of production and of national income in Europe, and more intense 
intra~-European trade. The countries of Latin America also improved their payments 
situation. These different facts have led to profound changes in the world’s reserves of 
currency, and the increase in the gold and dollar assets of European countries and Latin 
America, already apparent in the last quarter of 1949, !continued in 1950 at an ac- 
celerated pace. Coming next to the present-day problems of rearmament and inflation, 
the report pays special attention to the changes brought about in the terms of trade by 
price increases and to anti-inflationary measures taken in the different countries. The 
second chapter, after an account of present-day exchange policy, examines the read- 
justments of par values and the currency experiments made in 1950. These readjust- 
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ments were effected by two members of the Fund, Ecuador and Paraguay. The Fund 
further accepted an initial par value for the currency of a new member, Pakistan, 
On 30 September 1950, the Canadian Government ceased to fix the exchange rate of 
its currency and announced that the rate would vary freely according to the market, 
Taken as a whole, however, and by comparison with the big fluctuations of the previous 
year, par values in 1950-51 proved agreeably stable. The year 1950, however, was 
marked by a notable tendency towards the relaxation of exchange restrictions and 
increased importation into many countries. At the same time, the scarcity of certain 
strategical products, consequent upon the international situation, tends towards the 
establishment of a number of restrictions. Export controls become more and more 
decisive factors in the volume and the direction of international trade. Moreover, most 
of these restrictions have a protectionist aspect and can be used as commercial weapons; 
in the field of exchange restrictions the Fund continues to work for their relaxation, 
being fully convinced of the advantages of free and multilateral trade. The fourth 
chapter in the report deals with gold policy: during 1950-51, the Fund opposed the 
introduction of any steps to make gold more easily negotiable in the open markets, 
The transactions of the Fund are recorded in Chapter V and the final chapter supplies 
information on the membership, organization and administration of the Fund. Eight 
appendices, with tables and statistics, add further information about the Fund’s 
organization and transactions. 


Balance of Payments Yearbook. Volume III. 1949-50. Prepared by Balance of Payments 

Division. Walter R. Gardner, Chief. Washington, 1951. 436 pp. Unpriced. 
The third of a series begun in 1949, the Balance of Payments Yearbook for 1949-50 has 
been prepared from information supplied by 59 countries, and is classified both by 
countries and by regions. The Introduction refers to the shortage of qualified staff in 
the study of payment balances and to the establishment of courses by the International 
Monetary Fund to make good this deficiency. The first part of the book contains the 
general principles and the definitions on the basis of which balances of payments are 
framed as well as the chief sources of information which have gone to their making. 
The term ‘‘balance of payments”’ is used in the sense of a ‘‘systematic index of all 
economic transactions taking place within a given period between the residents of one 
country and the residents of other countries called for convenience’s sake ‘foreigners’ ”. 
The standard questionnaires are divided into two main parts: ‘‘current transactions” 
and ‘“‘movements of capital and monetary gold’’; the regional classification has been 
made by countries whenever possible, and according to rules laid down in the Balance 
of Payments Manual. Since deficits in the balance of payments tend more and more to 
be financed by the State, a part of the questionnaire has been set aside for this aspect 
of the question. The information made use of derives from government offices or from 
banks. The second part of the book begins with a study of the balance of payments for 
Europe and Latin America, divided into the balance in relation to the United States 
and the balance in relation to the rest of the world. There then follows the balance of 
payments for 59 countries, arranged in alphabetical order; this takes the form of 
statistical tables with more or less detailed notes. 


What itis . . . What it does . . . How it works. International Monetary Fund. Washington 
D.C., June 1950. Folding leaflet, 8 pp. 
The International Monetary Fund is an association of nations that have bound them- 
selves, by accepting its Articles of Agreement, to further international monetary co- 
operation and the expansion of world trade by providing a procedure for orderly 
adjustment of foreign exchange rates, undertaking that any major changes in exchange 
practices shall be submitted to international consultation before being put into effect, 
and working towards the removal of restrictions on current exchange transactions. 
This leaflet deals with the Fund’s history, membership, capital and organization, 
the methods by which it works to achieve its objectives, the question of technical advice 
and consultation, the Fund’s relations with other agencies, its publications, and quotes 
its Articles of Agreement. 
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UNIVERSAL POSTAL UNION 


What itis . . . Whatit does . . . How it works. Universal Postal Union, Berne, Switzer- 
land. February 1950. Folding leaflet, 8 pp. 

After a few introductory remarks, the leaflet gives an outline of how UPU came into 

being, of the meeting in 1863 at which general principles were laid down, and of 

subsequent developments leading to the International Postal Convention of 1875, 

which set up the Universal Postal Union. In 1947 the Twelfth Postal Congress revised 

the Convention. 

The aim and structure of UPU are described, and a brief account given of its work, 
the Universal Postal Congress and the International Bureau, or permanent secretariat 
of UPU, the Permanent Executive and Liaison Committee, and the Technical Transit 
Committee. 

A list of members of UPU is given. 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


What it is . . . What it does . . . How it works. World Health Organization. Geneva, 
Switzerland. November 1950. Folding leaflet, 10 pp. 

An introductory section deals with the principles and aims of WHO, after which work 

of that institution, with its technical and operational services, is briefly examined, 

and its different organs—the World Health Assembly, the Executive Board, and the 

Secretariat—are described. The 1951 budget is summarized and a list of member 

countries is given. 


INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION 


The Experience of the IRO in the Field of International Migration Operations. Memorandum 
submitted by the Director-General. GC/199, Geneva, 5 March 1951. 79 pp. 

Aims at presenting in the simplest and most concise manner a description of the first 
international migration operations carried out under the auspices of an international 
organization. These operations differ from previous migratory movements in that they 
were organized, whereas pre-1939 migration was left largely to the unco-ordinated 
plans of individuals. An attempt has been made to concentrate on technical aspects, 
omitting, wherever possible, references to the historical developments which have 
led to the particular techniques employed by the IRO, despite their importance. 


Refugees and Stateless Persons. Report of the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees to the General Assembly: Part II. E/2036/Add.1, 1 September 1951. 4 pp. 

Since the report contained in document E/2036 was submitted by the High Commis- 

sioner, the United Nations Convention on the Status of Refugees has been adopted; 

26 countries sent representatives to a conference of plenipotentiaries to complete the 
drafting of, and sign, the convention. This report defines three groups of refugees: 
(a) persons: who were considered as refugees prior to World War II; (b) persons con- 
sidered as refugees under the constitution of the IRO, and (c) persons who have become 
refugees as the result of events occurring before 1 December 1951. The High Commis- 
sioner recalls the scope of his duties. A list of 14 States signatories to the convention 
is given. The Federal German Republic intends to sign. The convention comes into 
force on the ninetieth day following the day of deposit of the sixth instrument of rati- 
fication or accession. 


Migration from Europe: A Report of Experience. Geneva, 1951. 101 pp. Unpriced. 

In the first part of the report, dealing with the background of the migration problem, 
Mr. J. Donald Kingsley, Director-General of the International Refugee Organization, 
discusses European over-population and overseas migration prior to 1939. The second 
world war created no great change in the problem of European over-population; 
although war losses amounted to approximately 15,250,000 persons, these losses were 
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largely offset by an excess of 12,000,000 births over deaths during the war years, so 
that the final deficit for Europe as a whole did not exceed 3,000,000. The most important 
change arose from the large-scale transfers of population, both military and civilian, 
throughout continental Europe. To cope with the difficulties of this situation, to house, 
feed, clothe, repatriate and resettle displaced persons, the United Nations decided, in 
1946, to set up the International Refugee Organization. In its four years’ existence, 
the Organization, which began work on 1 July 1947, has succeeded in settling nearly 
1,000,000 refugees. The second part of the report is concerned with the methods used 
to achieve this result. To resettle those in its care, the IRO organized three types of 
emigration: emigration under Government selection schemes; emigration initiated 
through personal nomination by known sponsors in the resettlement country; and the 
placement of individuals with prospective employers or sponsors on the basis of their 
qualifications, or state of health. The implementation of each of these three schemes 
naturally involves a wide variety and great complexity of procedures, from the moment 
when the refugee applies for emigration assistance to the time when he becomes an 
integrated member of a new community in his country of adoption. The methods and 
techniques developed by the IRO in co-operation with its Member Governments 
have led to the resettlement of nearly 1,000,000 persons. The author therefore considers 
the various questions and operations involved in migration, regardless of its character: 
the opening of resettlement opportunities; procedures in countries of emigration; 
transportation to countries of immigration; and procedures in the countries of immi- 
gration. In conclusion, he advocates the establishment of an International Migration 
Agency. A folder attached to the publication illustrates the operation of the IRO. 


THE WORLD METEOROLOGICAL ORGANIZATION 


What it is. . . What it does. . . How it works. World Meteorological Organization. 
Geneva, Switzerland, May 1951. Folding leaflet, 4 pp. 

With the conclusion of the first Congress, which met in Paris from 19 March to 28 April 

1951, WMO came into existence as the newest inter-governmental agency. This leaflet 

briefly outlines WMO’s purposes and functions. The countries that signed the WMO 

Convention are listed. . 


III. REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION 


Documentation Techniques in the U.S.A. Selection, Reproduction, Dissemination. Report 
of a group of European experts. Paris, 1951. 57 pp. 
Working Party No. 3 of OEEC’s Council, which was concerned with co-operation 
in matters of scientific and technical information, led the Council to adopt the sugges- 
tion that a mission should be sent to the United States with a view to studying new 
methods for the selection, reproduction and distribution of documents. Composed of 
20 members, this mission, in little less than a month, visited some 30 establishments 
which, for the convenience of the reader, are grouped under a certain number of 
headings: national and governmental libraries, special and industrial libraries, public 
libraries, university libraries, establishments for photo-reproduction processes, 
publishing and abstracting bodies. In the United States, micro-photography has 
developed considerably, despite its disadvantages (necessity of using ‘‘readers’’, and the 
need for the individual to go to the machine). The report mentions various processes 
which are still not generally known in Europe—xerography, ‘“Thermofax”’, paper 
negatives. A study of new processes of composition and printing, more particularly 
offset plates with ‘‘proportional spacing’’, shows that the latter process could render 
very great service in Europe if it were generally used. For purposes of documentation, 
the American establishments use either edge punched cards, field punched cards, 
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or new processes of coding on photographic or magnetic strip. The report concludes 
with three recommendations: to organize surveys on this whole subject, to develop 
exchanges of non-confidential documents, and to facilitate the purchase of material. 
Appendix I contains the itinerary of the mission as well as a short bibliography. 


| Organization for European Economic Co-operation. Code of Liberalization, Paris, July 1951. 
86 pp. Unpriced. 

This bilingual volume contains, in the form of 40 Articles, the decisions taken by the 
Council of OEEC on 20 July 1951 with a view to achieving as great a liberalization 
as possible of trade and invisible transactions between member countries of OEEC. 
With respect to the ‘‘Code of Liberalization”, measures for liberalizing trade are 
deemed to include all measures aimed at the abolition of quantitative restrictions 
on the import of certain commodities, whether through the admission of such com- 
modities without licences or through the automatic and immediate issue of licences for 
their import. Measures for liberalizing trade must therefore provide for the automatic 
allocation of the foreign currencies required for such imports. The Code of Liberaliza- 
tion consists of four parts. The first deals with the general problem of the liberalization 
of trade; the second, with the liberalization of invisible transactions; the third contains 
the rules of procedure relating to the liberalization of trade; and the last, miscel- 
laneous rules regarding the harmonization of the policies of member countries. The 
annexes contain a list of the commodities to be freed in common by member countries, 
lists of invisible transactions, and the reservations adopted by the Council to the Code 
of Liberalization in favour of various countries. 


European Payments Union. First Annual Report of the Managing Board. Paris, August 
1951. 41 pp. 

After its first year of operation, the Managing Board of the European Payments Union 
has published its first report. The latter briefly summarizes the nature of the operations 
prescribed in the Agreement for the Establishment of a European Payments Union. 
They consist of the offsetting of bilateral surpluses against bilateral deficits so as to 
establish the net position of each country with the Union and the settlement of these 
positions in accordance with the provisions of the Agreement. A summary of the opera- 
tions effected during the year, and a study of the main events of the financial year, 
permit a certain number of conclusions to be drawn. Although it is impossible, owing 
to the instability of world conditions, to foresee the extent to which the aims of the 
Contracting parties will be attained, it is possible to note the progress that has been 
made during the financial year towards the reaching of the objectives which the mem- 
bers had before them when they created the Union. The latter has definitely achieved 
the first of its purposes, namely the facilitation of commercial and financial relations 
between member countries; it has also accelerated the progress of member countries 
towards financial independence; and, lastly, it has facilitated the transition to world- 
wide commercial and financial relations. It would be a mistake, however, to consider 
that the Union, in its present form, is perfect. As the Managing Board points out, atten- 
tion should be drawn to the defects inherent in the Union’s arrangements on the one 
hand and those reflecting the difficulties created by present world conditions on the 
other. In spite of these defects, EPU is as good an instrument as is reasonably possible 
to find in present circumstances. In conclusion, the Board does not recommend any 
substantial change in the Agreement as it now stands; only certain minor modifications, 
on which the Board has made separate recommendations, appear desirable at the 
present time. Three statistical tables and two graphs show EPU’s operations during 
the financial year 1950-51 and give a general idea of the respective positions of member 
countries. 


Intra-European Investments. An OEEC Study. Paris, September 1951. 69 pp. 

This study supplements the Report on International Investment published at the be- 
ginning of 1950. Its purpose is to show what steps might be taken to facilitate such capital 
movements between member countries as would enable a better use to be made of 
available resources in Western Europe. After indicating the role of intra-European 
investments in existing circumstances, and outlining the scale on which they have been 
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made since the second world war, the report examines the existing mechanisms through 
which investments can be made. Western Europe is abundantly provided with private 
and governmental institutions which should facilitate the flow and investment of capital, 
In fact, these investments are not considerable, and this is largely due to the risks which 
the lender considers to be attached to them. These risks, whether political (fear of war, 
nationalization measures adopted by several countries during recent years), or economic 
(transfer and exchange risks), are obstacles to investment, regardless of the guarantees 
offered (guarantees by the borrowing country, guarantees by the lending country, 
guarantees by the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development). In accord- 
ance with the wishes of OEEC’s Council, certain proposals designed to encourage an 
increase in intra-European investment are studied. Although it seems impossible at the 
present stage to contemplate any general measures for liberalizing capital movements 
in Europe, the governments of member countries wishing to facilitate such movements 
should examine certain special measures which they might take for that purpose. 
Firstly, they should maintain internal financial stability by a financial and fiscal policy 
conducive to saving, and should endeavour to prevent the squandering of savings for 
non-productive purposes. They should offer guarantees against the various risks, give 
more detailed information of the economic position of each country, and, lastly, adopt 
a certain number of legislative and statutory provisions with a view to eliminating or 
diminishing obstacles to investment. 


Investments in Overseas Territories in Africa south of the Sahara. Paris, 1951. 106 pp. Unpriced, 
In studying the investment problems in territories in Africa south of the Sahara, the 
present report attempts to shed light on the needs of a population of 105 millions dis- 
tributed over an area almost twice as large as that of Europe. The difficulties due to 
natural conditions are considerable: physical features and vegetation make it difficult 
to penetrate into the heart of the continent; the cultivable land represents only a very 
small proportion of the total area of the country; and the population, which has a very 
low average density of 16 inhabitants per square mile, suffers from malnutrition and 
disease. Despite these obstacles, considerable progress has been achieved during the 
last few decades with regard to production, commerce and living conditions. In order to 
maintain and accelerate the rhythm of this progress, development plans have been 
drawn up in most of these territories with the assistance of the mother countries. The 
main object of these plans, most of which cover a period of 10 years, is to maintain a 
proper balance between development in the social services, basic equipment and the 
productive sector. The carrying out of these plans gives rise to all kinds of problems— 
geographical, demographic and social, administrative, economic and financial. In 
some cases temporary solutions can be found, but they are acceptable only provided 
they do not add to future difficulties. Operators of the plans are often to be found on 
the spot; but, owing to the importance of the work to be done, the public authorities 
play the leading part. Moreover, it is the latter who effect most of the investments 
5,000 million dollars (as against 3,000 million dollars by private enterprise) for the next 
10 years. The investment capital comes from various sources: public, metropolitan or 
local, government borrowing from local or metropolitan or from foreign capital markets, 
aid from foreign governments and public international institutions. Private investment, 
the exact amount of which it is difficult to estimate, is by no means negligible and 
usually comes from the ploughing-back of profits accumulated by concerns already 
established in Africa. The report considers the facilities offered to such investment and 
the possibilities open to it in the various economic sectors and in the various territories. 
A comparative study of the needs for 1951-55 and the estimated resources for the same 
period shows that from 800 to 850 million dollars must still be found; by way of new 
methods, the territories themselves could increase certain taxes and call upon local 
savings; the mother countries have already furnished considerable sums and it is 
unlikely that they can increase their efforts, particularly in present circumstances. 
Accordingly, an appeal to foreign capital, both private and public (IBRD, ECA), must 
be considered. The report concludes with the hope that the 1951-55 programme will 
be carried out in full and followed by a long-term enterprise capable of improving the 
living standards of some hundred million people, as well as of contributing to the pros- 
perity of the world as a whole. The first annex contains statistical tables concerning 
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the public development plans and the stage reached in them; the second records, in 
respect of each individual territory, general economic information, total investments 
under the 10-year plan, and the position as at 31 December 1950. At the beginning 
of the volume there is a map showing the territories covered by the report. 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF PERIODICALS 


I. PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED NATIONS AND THE 
SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


THE UNITED NATIONS ORGANIZATION 


We1nscHEL (H.). ‘“‘The Doctrine of the Equality of States and its Recent Modifications”. 

American Journal of International Law, July 1951, pp. 417-42. 
Following the precedent set by the League of Nations Covenant, the United Nations 
Charter recognizes the inequality of States through the distinction it makes 
between permanent and non-permanent members of the Security Council. The position 
is even worse than it was in the League, for, whereas the eight permanent members 
of the League Council were in fact the Great Powers of the period, only two of the five 
permanent members of the Security Council can lay claim to such a position. This 
inequality of voting and of representation has a considerable significance in the United 
Nations system owing to the importance of the Security Council and the International 
Court of Justice. 


Dovuctas (Paul H.). “United to Enforce Peace’’. Foreign Affairs, October 1951, 
pp. 1-16. 

The two structural weaknesses of the United Nations Charter are the right of veto and 
the lack of an international armed force. Little has been achieved by the attempts so 
far made, either within the United Nations system or by means of regional agreements, 
to remedy these weaknesses. It would therefore be worth while reverting to and applying 
the draft resolution prepared by Senators Douglas and Thomas in 1948, inviting the 
United States Government to take measures to transform the United Nations. 
By the terms of that proposal, the General Assembly could decide by a two-thirds 
majority (including three of the permanent members of the Security Council) to substi- 
tute itself for the Security Council, which is hampered by the veto. It would also be 
necessary to provide the UN with a permanent armed force which could be made 
available to countries threatened by aggression. In its author’s opinion, this proposal, 
would provide a solution for the collective security problem. 


” 


GentILLE (Francesco Gentile). “‘Il recesso dalle Nazioni Unite.’’ Communita Inter- 


nazionale, July 1951, pp. 464-81. 
The signatories of the United Nations Charter voluntarily refrained from introducing 
into the latter stipulations concerning Member States’ rights to withdraw from the Organ- 
ization. A report adopted in plenary session at the San Francisco Conference, however, 
states expressly that, in certain circumstances, the Organization does not intend to 
compel its members to continue co-operating with it. The legal value of this report 
was denied by Kelsen, who stated that it could not be considered as a source of inter- 
national law and that its allegations were moreover in contradiction with the Charter 
principles. This argument appears unconvincing, and it would seem on the contrary 
that the report must be considered as the evidence in writing of an agreement entered 
into orally by the signatories to the Charter. This agreement gives all Member States 
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the right to withdraw from the Organization. But the exercise of this right is subject 
to the existence of objective and subjective conditions stated in a restrictive list: excep. 
tional circumstances, the Organization’s inability to maintain international peace by 
law and justice, revision of the Charter without the consent of one of the Members, and 
failure to apply regular and effective revision. Apart from these conditions, not all of 
which, despite Kelsen’s argument, affect the ‘‘other things being equal’’ clause, a 
Member State’s withdrawal must be considered null and void, though without in itself 
constituting an illegal act. 


Hovey (Allan, Jr.). ‘“Obstructionism and the Rules of the General Assembly”’. Jnier- 
national Organization, August 1951, pp. 515-30. 

The adoption of the ‘‘Uniting for Peace” resolution has drawn renewed attention to 
the working of the General Assembly and more particularly to the opportunities 
provided by its rules of procedure for possible Soviet obstruction. Clearly, these oppor- 
tunities are more limited than in the Security Council, which meets at certain times 
under the chairmanship of the Soviet delegate and in which the veto plays a con- 
siderable part. Nevertheless, the four consecutive stages of discussion, the number of 
speakers at each stage and the unrestricted duration of speeches, considerably slow 
down the work of the General Assembly. It is true that the Assembly has never had to 
contend with systematic obstruction (the ‘‘all-out filibuster” of the American Senate), 
and that it has in any case the means to throttle it. Articles 73 and 76 of its rules of 
procedure (amended at the Fourth Session) provide for limiting the time allowed to 
speakers and for winding up debates. In principle, Article 69 should cut out speeches 
which are beside the point. The “‘right to reply” and “‘points of order”? provide typical 
ways of re-entering the debate, but their use can be limited by a restrictive inter- 
pretation of the regulations. It is to be hoped, however, that the existence of the 
rules will, in itself, make it possible to avoid attempts at systematic obstruction. 


Gross (Leo). ‘‘Voting in the Security Council, Abstention from Voting and Absence 
from Meetings.” Yale Law Journal, February 1951, pp. 209-57. 

The procedure adopted by the Security Council with regard to. the Korean question 
has once again raised the problem of the interpretation of paragraph 3 of Article 27 
of the United Nations Charter. Contrary to the wording of that paragraph, the Security 
Council has frequently (at least in 29 cases, which are listed) adopted resolutions on 
questions of substance, without taking into account the abstention of a permanent 
member. In certain cases, however, the delegates of the permanent members have 
made it clear that their abstention was not to be interpreted as a veto. It would there- 
fore seem that the practice of abstention is compatible with the principle of unanimity 
among the permanent members. There are far fewer and less conclusive precedents 
when it comes to the absence of a member during a vote in the Council, and the 
question of a quorum actually arose only during the U.S.S.R.’s prolonged absence in 
1950. The various attempts made to put absence on the same footing as abstention 
are contrary to both the letter and the spirit of the provisions of the Yalta Agreement 
‘concerning voting procedure, under which the Security Council is forced to be inactive 
in the event of disagreement among its permanent members. That fact cannot be 
changed by any legal artifice. In the circumstances, it would have been preferable to 
bring the Korean conflict immediately before the General Assembly, which could 
have taken the necessary measures without any possibility of their being contested. 


McDoucat (Myres S.) and GaRpNER (Richard N.). “The Veto and the Charter: 
An Interpretation for Survival.” Yale Law Journal, February 1951, pp. 258-92. 
In reply to the point of view expressed in Mr. Gross’s study, the authors consider that 
the lawfulness of the Security Council’s resolutions cannot be contested. In the first 
place, care should be taken not to interpret too literally paragraph 3 of Article 27, 
of which the wording is more ambiguous than alleged by Mr. Gross. The Charter’s 
. general aims should be taken into account, as should the Security Council’s practice, 
which has always given a restrictive interpretation to the unanimity rule relating to the 
permanent members. The distinction between abstention and absence is senseless, for 
abstention may mean tacit opposition, whereas absence does not imply opposition 
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to all the measures taken. The fundamental problem, however, lies elsewhere; it 
consists primarily in choosing between the United Nations objectives. Only by reaching 
agreement on a workable interpretation of the Charter can the great majority of peace- 
loving nations ensure the survival of UN and, with it, the survival of peace and freedom. 


Rupzinskt (A. W.). “‘The so-called Double Veto.”? American Journal of International 
Law, July 1951, pp. 443-61. 

Under Article 27 of the United Nations Charter, decisions of the Security Council on 
procedural matters can be taken by a simple majority of seven votes. This limitation 
to the unanimity rule of permanent members (that is to say, to the ‘‘right of veto’’) 
does not answer the question whether the unanimity rule applies to the ‘‘preliminary 
question” (namely the one that decides whether or not a problem is “‘procedural’”’). 
This would actually lead to a ‘“‘double veto’’. In the light of three precedents (Albania: 
2g August 1946; Czechoslovakia: 24 May 1948; and Formosa: 29 September 1950), 
it is possible to trace Security Council practice in this matter. In the case of Formosa, 
the invitation to an observer from Communist China was, by a decision of the Chairman 
of the Security Council, assimilated to a question of procedure. The decision was 
maintained despite the opposition of the Chinese delegate, as the Chairman considered 
that the use of the “‘double veto’’ should be restricted to really doubtful cases. In 
practice, this precedent confers on the Chairman of the Security Council discretionary 
powers in relation to preliminary questions, which he might possibly use to restrict 
the use of the -veto proper. Such a legal artifice, however, entails serious political 
drawbacks. 


RicarpD (Romain). ‘‘Les régles relatives 4 l’établissement sur un plan commun des 
budgets de l’ONU et des institutions spécialisées.”” Revue générale de droit international 
public, January-March 1951, pp. 95-108. 

At present, the Economic and Social Council is responsible, under the United Nations 

Charter, for the co-ordination of the activities of the Specialized Agencies, and the 

advisory committee for administrative and budgetary questions (Fifth Committee) 

for the co-ordination of their budgets. In 1948, the General Assembly wished to alter 
this attempt at decentralization, adopted in reaction to the centralizing tendency of 
the League of Nations, and proposed exchanges of views, control by the General 

Assembly and the adoption of a model form of budget. A greater measure of co-ordina- 

tion can only be achieved in the distant future, however, either by adopting this project, 

or by instituting an overall budget to cover the United Nations and Specialized 

Agencies. 


KENNEDY (Donald B.). ‘‘A Note on the Salary, Allowance and Leave System of the 

UN.” Public Administration Review, Summer 1951, pp. 199-202. 
The author explains the new salary, allowance and leave system put into practice 
by the United Nations on 1 January 1951 in application of a resolution adopted by 
the General Assembly following a report submitted by a committee of three experts 
—Arthur S, Flemming, President of Ohio Wesleyan University, Roger Grégoire, Director 
of the Fonction publique in France, and Uno Brunskog, United Nations auditor. 
The new system divides members of the Secretariat into three clearly defined categories, 
according to their responsibilities. The system of dependents’ allowances, of 
reimbursement of medical expenses, and of dislocation and termination allowances, etc., 
has been made uniform, while home leave, enabling the international officials to renew 
contacts with their home countries, has been retained. A reclassification of the UN 
employees, involving fairly complicated problems, is being carried out; new employees 
are directly fitted into the new system. 


AcurLar Navarro (Mariano). “‘La Comisién de derecho internacional de las Naciénes 
Unidas.” Revista Espaitola de Derecho Internacional, Vol. I11, No. 2, 1950, pp. 363-412. 


At the beginning of his article, the author points out that international law is passing 


through a period of crisis: it has ceased to be satisfactory. The need to revise it is 
becoming increasingly apparent. It should be dialectically renewed, by combining its 
dynamic element (the concept of justice) with its static element (the principle of 
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security). The attempts at codification made between the two world wars failed to 

’ solve the problem, but the experience thus gained will undoubtedly be useful in con. 
nexion with the important measures being taken by UN. In dealing with United 
Nations activities in this field, the author traces the history of the International Lay 
Commission—and emphasizes the progressive factors to be found in the Constitution 
of that Commission. He goes on to summarize the work done at its first session, indicating 
the positions adopted by the various members with regard to legal doctrine. He then 
recapitulates the agenda of the second session, both of the Commission itself and of its 
sub-committees, and comes to the conclusion that, whereas the International Law 
Commission can easily solve technical problems which used to appear insoluble, the 
real difficulty encountered by it is political in nature. 


Yuen-Li Liane. “Second Session of the International Law Commission: Review of 
its Work by the General Assembly.” American Journal of International Law, July 1951, 
PP. 509-25. 

This article deals with the work of the second session of the International Law 

Commission and with the discussion of its report in the General Assembly of the United 

Nations. The author studies in particular the reception given by the Sixth Committee 

of the General Assembly and by the General Assembly itself to the International Law 

Commission’s proposals on three items, namely ways of making more accessible the 

sources of international common law, codification of the principles on which the 

Nuremberg judgments were founded, and the question of setting up an international 

criminal court. As regards the first point, the International Law Commission’s report 

was in general adopted. The proposal to codify the Nuremberg principles met with 
resistance in the Assembly, and the resolution which was finally adopted proposes 
to submit the draft to the governments of Members States for consultation and advice, 

As regards the third question, the International Law Commission considered that it 

was both desirable and possible to set up an international criminal court. Its report 

was submitted first to the Sixth Committee and then to the General Assembly, both 
of which adopted a resolution setting up a committee of 17 members to prepare one 
or more preliminary draft conventions on the subject. 


MirKINE-GUETZEVITCH (Boris). “‘L’ONU et la doctrine moderne des droits de l’homme.” 
Revue générale de droit international public, April-June 1951, pp. 161-98. 
Although in the matter of guaranteeing human rights the Charter has not entirely 
met the wishes expressed by numerous organizations, it nevertheless represents a 
tremendous step forward in the evolution of international law. In the same way that 
the preamble to the French Constitution of 1946 has undoubted legal force, the rights 
guaranteed by the Charter and the Universal Declaration of Human Rights are 
binding on governments. The draft Covenant prepared by the Human Rights Com- 
mission is, however, still far from satisfactory and was not accepted by the last General 
Assembly. The Commission is continuing its work, taking account to the fullest possible 
extent of the need felt by twentieth century man for freedom to develop his personality. 


Ossorn (Frederick). ‘“The U.S.S.R. and the Atom.” International Organization, August 
1951, pp. 480-98. 
After three years of negotiation, the United Nations Atomic Energy Commission 
has achieved no definite result with regard to the prohibition and control of atomic 
weapons. The attitude of the Soviet delegates on the Commission deserves careful 
study. On the one hand, they appear to be convinced that the majority of delegates 
are acting under orders from the United States, and on the other, they are themselves 
following instructions from the Kremlin, even in their briefest speeches; it is this 
that gives rise to so many contradictions, because there is a lag between the progress 
of negotiations and the arrival of instructions. The development of the negotiations 
has been marked by a steady stiffening of the Soviet position. At the beginning, the 
U.S.S.R. was content to abstain on the vote on the First Report, but it went on to 
propose 12 amendments which, under a harmless appearance, concealed very definite 
intentions. The meetings of the Second Sub-Committee, which, by common consent, 
were held away from the limelight of publicity, were followed for some time by a 
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Soviet representative acting as an observer. Presumably following on new instructions, 
however, the latter attacked the “‘illegal’? procedure of the Sub-Committee and 
compelled it to resume work at Lake Success. From that moment onwards, Soviet 
obstruction became more and more exasperating, its propaganda attacks on Western 
motives increasingly systematic, and the hostility of the Soviet diplomats more unshake- 
ablethan ever. The lesson of the Commission’s work is simple: discussions in which one 
of the parties has no intention of negotiating cannot be called ‘‘negotiations’’. 


ReyNnER (Charles T.). ‘‘Palestine Arab Refugees.’? World Review, November 1951, 
pp. 12-16. 

The wretched plight of the 880,000 Arab refugees is beyond human endurance, even 
in the Middle East. The continued state of enforced inactivity does serious economic 
and moral harm, not only to the refugees themselves, but also to all the countries of the 
Middle East. In the absence of a workable compromise between Israel and the Arab 
countries, UNRWA has prepared a series of plans to integrate the refugees in the 
recipient countries. Owing to the impulse given by Mr. Blandford, UNRWA’s new 
Director, these plans have reached a very advanced stage. 


HurEwiTz (Jacob C.). ‘“‘The Israeli-Syrian Crisis in the Light of the Arab-Israel 
Armistice System.”’ International Organization, August 1951, pp. 459-79. 

Among the 10 organs set up by the United Nations to deal with various aspects of the 
Palestinian question, the Truce Supervision Organization has acquired considerable 
importance owing to the unexpected prolongation of the armistice. The unusual 
character of the armistice agreements concluded between Israel and each of its four 
Arab neighbours derives from the fact that they were negotiated under UN’s auspices, 
although the latter is not a party to them. Contact between UN and the parties to the 
conflict was maintained by the Mixed Armistice Commissions, whose Chairman is 
the Chief of Staff of the Truce Supervision Organization and which call on the services 
of UN observers. The failure of the Conciliation Commission compelled the Mixed 
Commissions to carry out not only purely military, but also political tasks, including 
the regulation of innumerable local incidents and problems. The limitation of the 
powers of the Mixed Commissions has, however, prevented them from intervening 
effectively in cases such as the Egyptian blocking of the Suez Canal. As regards the 
armistice agreement between Syria and Israel, the principal point at issue was the 
creation of a demilitarized zone. The return to normal living conditions in this zone 
raised delicate problems, which were provisionally solved by the Mixed Armistice 
Commission. The irrigation work carried out by the Israelis in this sector resulted 
in a conflict which, in March 1951, put an end to the modus vivendi. This highly complex 
dispute was settled satisfactorily, as far as the legal aspect is.concerned, by the Chief of 
Staff of the United Nations, General Riley, supported by a Security Council resolution. 
In practice, however, it has not been possible to resume the irrigation work. The whole 
problem of the status of the demilitarized zone continues, moreover, to be acute. 


Haypen (S. S.). ‘The Trusteeship Council: Its First Three Years.” Political Science 
Quarterly, June 1951, pp. 226-47. 
After a halting beginning, the Council has succeeded in working out a procedure 
(study of petitions, sending of missions) for dealing with the various aspects of its 
highly complex task, which is on the whole satisfactory. The fact that the Council has 
nevertheless not always given general satisfaction may be explained by the shortage 
of disinterested experts who are really acquainted with the problems of colonial admi- 
nistration. In the circumstances, the criticism of delegates of countries which were 
until recently subjected to colonial or semi-colonial status has rendered excellent service 
in the same way as has the systematic criticism of the Soviet delegate, by preventing 
the Council from endorsing without examination the action taken by the responsible 
administrations. Unfortunately, UN is too abstract an institution to make its presence 
really felt by the inhabitants of the Trust Territories. From that point of view, it is 
unfortunate that a proposal to hoist the United Nations flag on the official buildings of 
such territories should have been postponed. It remains to be seen what are the real 
prospects of emancipation in these territories, and to what extent the Council will 
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be able to safeguard their legal status pending that emancipation. It is concern over 
this problem that explains the Council’s opposition to the attempted .administrative 
union of the Trust Territories with neighbouring colonial territories, and the various 
proposals aimed at setting up local governments ; 


G. E. ‘‘The United Nations and Under-developed Countries. Technical and Economic 
Assistance.”? World Today, November 1951, pp. 489-98. 

At its thirteenth session, the Economic and Social Council (Ecosoc) devoted much of 
its discussions to the problem of the under-developed countries, and in particular to the 
United Nations Expanded Technical Assistance Programme, drawn up in 1949. The 
Council considered the progress made with the programme, on the basis of the reports 
submitted to it, and dealt in detail with the problem of how to finance the programme, 
Three trends became apparent within Ecosoc: that of the U.S.S:R. and the People’s 
Democracies, which were hostile to the programme, that of the under-developed 
countries, which were anxious to see tangible results, and that of the advanced countries, 
which emphasized the need for sufficient preparation before substantial sums could be 
allocated to the scheme. The crucial problem of providing the necessary funds is 
however, still far from solved. 


HALPERIN (Jean). ‘“‘Le conseil économique et social des Nations Unies. Premier bilan 
d’activité. Revue économique et sociale.’ Bulletin de la société d’études économiques et 
sociales, Lausanne, October 1951, pp. 225-47. 

Five years after the setting up of the Economic and Social Council, it is possible to 
give an appreciation of the work accomplished by it and the part it has played in 
international economic co-operation. The wide scope of the mission with which it 
was entrusted under Article 55 of the United Nations Charter and the relatively short 
time it has so far had for the purpose naturally preclude any spectacular result. It has 
nevertheless done useful work in co-ordinating the work of the various Specialized 
Agencies (ILO, FAO, WHO), in convening conferences and in setting up committees 
whose work it directs and superintends. More directly, it has played an important 
part by concerning itself with urgent problems, such as inflation, the effects of rearma- 
ment, the shortage of raw materials, the recrudescence of unemployment, etc. Some 
of the more important matters dealt with by the Council within its ordinary activities 
include technical assistance for the economic development of under-developed countries 
and national and international measures aimed at full employment. Despite the 
importance of these activities, the results so far obtained are slight, mainly owing to 
the fact that the Council’s decisions are not binding on Governments. In the last 
analysis, it is action by States which is decisive. The efficacy of the Council’s work 
therefore depends on the goodwill of Governments and on their favourable attitude 
towards its recommendations. 


NATHAN (Otto). ‘Private Enterprise and Full Employment.” Science and Society, 
Summer 1951, pp. 232-61. 
According to the author, the report by a group of United Nations experts, entitled 
‘‘National and international measures for full employment’’, is a document representing 
the economic thought of the chief capitalist countries and accordingly deserves thorough 
critical study. In the first place, the vagueness and ambiguity of the terms employed 
should be noted, The report moreover deals almost exclusively with the United States 
economy which, in the eyes of its authors, represents a typical “‘free enterprise economy”. 
Finally, the authors show a tendency to simplify (typical of post-Keynesian economic 
writings) which is regrettable in so important an official report. Of the various types 
of unemployment which exist, they consider almost exclusively unemployment due to 
‘the inadequacy and instability of effective demand’’ but without defining what is 
meant by “‘effective demand” (whose inadequacy is incidentally the symptom, if not 
indeed the cause, of all unemployment). The experts also put forward two different 
theories concerning economic instability (inequality of savings and investments, and 
fluctuations in investments), without explaining the relationship between these two 
theories. The report might have made an important contribution to the problem had it 
considered the latter’s international aspects, but its authors have been content with 
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hasty generalizations which take into account neither the peculiarities of various classes 
of goods, nor the importance of the exchange mechanism. As to the economic and 
political measures proposed by the report, their first purpose is to stimulate ‘effective 
demand’’, considered as a homogeneous quantity. Such measures, whose ultimate 
effect is a certain redistribution of incomes, are liable to prove ineffective because they 
fail to take into account the distinction between the output of consumption and pro- 
duction goods and the geographical distribution of unemployment. In the international 
field, action which consists in depositing with the International Monetary Funds sums 
equal to the reduction in imports of certain countries derives from an excessive over- 
simplification of the theory of international trade. Plans for international investments 
do not constitute stabilizing measures either, since they merely remove a certain flow 
of capital from the influence of the trade cycle. In Mr, Nathan’s view, however, the 
main weakness of the report lies in its basic attitude, which considers unemployment 
as an anomaly in a private enterprise economy—an anomaly which can be eliminated 
by certain minor measures, whilst the institutions from which in fact it springs are 
maintained. 


PEcHEL (Jurgen). ‘“‘Genfer Mosaik.’’ Deutsche Rundschau, September 1951, pp. 779-89. 
As indicated in the title, the article deals with a variety of subjects, beginning with 
ECE. Among the United Nations organs in Geneva, the Economic Commission for 
Europe has acquired a rather unfavourable reputation. The U.S.S.R. is responsible 
for this loss of prestige. On the one hand, the Soviet authorities have prevented the 
Commission from working effectively by systematically refusing to supply statistical 
information, and, on the other, they have used the Commission’s public sessions for 
propaganda purposes, by directing violent attacks not only against the Western 
countries, but also against the neutral States. One of ECE’s positive activities has been 
the setting up of a Transport Section which, despite the Eastern boycott, has worked 
out interesting and. practicable proposals to improve the European road system (among 
which we may mention the scheme for a tunnel under Mont Blanc). 

Turning to the work of the Human Rights Commission, the author points out that 
it has received very little publicity. Yet, despite its imperfections, due to the division 
of the world into two blocs, the new Covenant marks a big step forward from the 
Declaration of Human Rights, of 1948. 

Considering finally the future of the United Nations and its Specialized Agencies, 
the author believes that the chief danger lies not so much in Soviet obstruction as in 
indifference on the part of the Organizations’ members and of public opinion. 


Il. INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION 


STELLING-MicHaup (Sven). David Lubin (1849-1919). A Pioneer of International Organiza- 

tion. ** Etudes suisses d’histoire générale, Cahier 9’’, 1951, pp. 34-67. 

David Lubin, an American of Polish extraction, was one of the most ‘‘world-minded”’ 
men of his day. What was uncommon in him was the profound extent to which his 
attitude was tempered by realism, a quality he never lost. He was the founder of the 
International Institute of Agriculture, and the scheme of world organization which 
he drew up in 1917 was on eminently practical lines: he proposed a ‘‘Confederation of 
Democracies’? whose basis would be similarity of régime. Provision was made for a 
Central Administrative Council, assisted by specialized departments with executive 
powers as requisite. This form of federation implied the pooling of the principal functions 
of States, economic as well as political or social. 

While Lubin’s project cannot be shown to have had any direct influence on the 
League of Nations, the first attempt at international organization, his work as a pioneer 
makes him one of the most important figures in the history of the idea of world 
organization. 





United States Participation in the United Nations. Report by the President to Congress for 
the year 1950. Department of State Publication 4178, ‘“‘International Organization and 
Conference ’’, Series III, 67, July 1951, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C., 429 pp. $1. 

This report to Congress by the President of the United States deals in the main with 

United Nations activities in 1950, showing in each case the attitude taken by the United 

States delegate. It is natural that the first part of the report, which deals with questions 

of international security, should be the most extensive. Considerable space is devoted 

to the Korean war, particular emphasis being placed on the constitution of the United 

Nations Armed Forces in Korea. After dealing with other security problems, the report 

gives a short summary of United Nations efforts to discourage any future aggression, 

The second part of the report is concerned with UN activities in the economic and 

social fields. The numerous economic problems of the world were carefully studied by 

the various United Nations bodies, in particular questions of technical assistance to 
under-developed countries, full employment, transport and labour. In the social field, 

UN’s activities to repress the drug traffic, the part it plays in public health matters, and 

its work on behalf of refugees and children deserve particular attention. A special 

chapter deals with the international protection of human rights. Part III deals with 

United Nations activities with regard to non-self-governing territories, with the opera- 

tion of the trusteeship system and the system of reports on non-self-governing territories 

which are not under trusteeship. The fourth part deals with United Nations endeavours 
on behalf of the evolution of international law. These endeavours have been along two 
lines. The United Nations have tried to apply to the International Court of Justice as 
frequenily as possible for international disputes of a non-political nature, and to promote 
the development of the rules of international law. A special chapter sets out the legal pro- 
blems with which the United Nations was called upon to deal in 1950. Following the fifth 
and last part, concerning budgetary, financial and administrative problems of the Orga- 
nization itself, the annex to the report gives a number of documents issued by the United 
Nations, in particular a selection of the resolutions adopted at the fifth session of the 
General Assembly and a few Security Council resolutions, together with an outline of 
the method of operation of the various United Nations Agencies. In addition, the report 


gives a list of United States representatives accredited to the- various UN Agencies. 


United Kingdom Administration and International Organizations. A report by a study group 
of the Institute of Public Administration. Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
London, 1951, 51 pp., 4s.2 

This pamphlet contains a report prepared in pursuance of the resolution adopted by 
Unesco’s General Conference, at its second session, with the object of encouraging 
study of the problems for Governments resulting from international co-operation. The 
report sets out to make known the administrative measures adopted by the United 
Kingdom in implementation of its obligations arising out of its membership of various 
international organizations. These measures represent the application of British admi- 
nistrative methods to the problems thus raised, but very frequently it has been necessary 
to set up new bodies to deal with new tasks. Thus the general co-ordination of the 
implementation of international undertakings is entrusted to a special committee— 
the Steering Committee on International Organizations. Questions affecting two or 
more Ministries are referred to interdepartmental committees. The basic principle 
nevertheless remains that each Minister is responsible for international action in the 
sector falling within his competence. Inter-departmental co-operation does not elimin- 
ate that responsibility, which falls to the Minister most directly concerned. The 
pamphlet then devotes several pages to the preparations made for British participation 
in international conferences, and to the system of recruiting and training staff to work 
in conjunction with the international organizations at the administrative level. 


CauzapA (Manuel de la). ‘“‘Espafia y los organismos especializados de la O.N.U.” 


Cuardernos de Politica Internacional, April-June 1951, pp. 109-15. 
Statement of Spain’s position in relation to the chief Specialized Agencies of the United 
Nations—FAO, WMO, ITU, WHO, UPU, ICAO, Unesco, ILO. 


1Cf. page 188. 
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Jounson (R. H.). ‘International Politics and the Structure of International Organiza- 
tion: The Case of Unrra. ’’ World Politics, July 1951, pp. 520-38. 
Unrra occupied a special position among international organizations: its sphere of 
action was relatively small and very strictly delimited, but of capital importance, 
while it was itself the product of a period of transition, with the passing of which it was 
to disappear. The drafting of Unrra’s constitution brought to light the existence of two 
distinct lines of cleavage, one of which was again to become apparent with the founda- 
tion of UNO while the other was peculiar to Unrra. The first was that between the 
Great Powers and the smaller countries, which was overcome by a series of compromises, 
while the second resulted from the conflict between the respective interests of donor and 
beneficiary countries. In the first Central Committee, consisting of representatives of 
the four Great Powers, a balance was achieved between the two categories, but the 
subsequent inclusion of France, Canada, Australia, Brazil and Yugoslavia weighted 
the scales in favour of the donors. The choice of an American as Director-General was 


| designed to safeguard the interests of the chief donor country; the latter also possessed 


an indirect means of control in the allocation of supply quotas. Save in Germany, 
Italy, Austria and Greece, where Allied administration was in charge, it was impossible 
for Unrra to exercise direct control over operations in the territory of beneficiary 


) countries. Ideas of decentralization came to nothing (with the exception of the Far 


East Committee which enjoyed some degree of independence) and the lack of a distri- 
bution policy worthy of the name made itself keenly felt. Finally the deterioration of 
relations between East and West led to the breakdown of the initial compromise 
obtaining when Unrra was created. 


Laves (Walter H. C.). ‘‘What does the Citizen need to know about World Affairs?’’ 


University of Michigan School of Education Bulletin, XXII, May 1951, pp. 115-20. 
In this article, its author sets himself the task of considering what all citizens ought to 


| know, to be in a position to make a reasoned choice between the policies on which the 


maintenance of world peace depends; in the United States and Europe alike, he finds 
a lack of political maturity and some degree of failure to grasp international questions. 


' The first item of knowledge which everyone should possess is knowledge of his own 


country’s political system, to allow him to appreciate his responsibilities and the part 
he can play. The second fact which must be grasped is the economic interdependence 
of the various countries. Thirdly it must be realized that whatever threatens peace in 


» any part of the world cannot fail to matter to everyone. This does not call in question 


the rightness of the world’s cultural diversity; no nation is entitled to claim that its 
own religion or its own economic or social system are universally applicable. There are, 


} however, certain human rights which should be acknowledged by all countries and all 


peoples. Light has been thrown on theurgent need for the giving of this degree of political 
education by the creation of Unesco. The task awaiting teachers in this sphere is vast 
and complex. 


) BrakesLeE (George H.). ‘‘The Establishment of the Far Eastern Commission.” Inter- 


national Organization, August 1951, pp. 499-514. 


| The question of the administration of Japan after her defeat was the subject of keen 


dispute between the United States and the Soviet Union. The problem, reduced to its 
essentials, was to determine the respective powers of the American Commander-in- 
Chief and the representatives of the other allied nations in the control of occupation 
policy in Japan. In proposing the establishment of a Consultative Commission for the 
Far East, the United States were at pains to emphasize that, while they were agreeable 
to consulting the other allied Powers, they intended to retain the power of final decision. 
Soviet opposition to this scheme took the form of counter-proposals for the establishment 
of a Far Eastern Commission and a Control Council on which the four Great Powers 
would be represented on an equal footing. Negotiations for the reconciliation of the 
American and Soviet points of view brought substantial concessions from either side, 
which were made easier by the precedent of the Allied Control Commissions in 
Rumania, Hungary and Bulgaria. After four months, a firm compromise was reached. 





Dean (Vera Micheles) and GatsraitH (J. K.). Can Europe Unite? ‘‘ Headlines’? series, 

Foreign Policy Association. March-April 1950, New York, 62 pp., 35 cents. 

In No. 80 of its series of monographs on international politics, the Foreign Policy 
Association publishes two papers on problems of European Union. In the first Mrs. Vera 
Micheles Dean counters American arguments in favour of speedy European union on 
similar federal lines to the United States by adducing the political, economic and psy. 
chological difficulties which would seem to make any such union a still distant goal, 
Even the make-up of any such union must first be determined: the ambivalent position 
of Great Britain, with its links both with Europe and with the Commonwealth, leads 
to that country’s being willing to accept limited membership only; the political and 
economic isolation of the U.S.S.R. and its rejection of the Marshall plan seem to 
exclude it a priori from any such union. Even in continental Europe proper, a number of 
countries are fearful of the hegemony which would undoubtedly fall in practice to a 
reunited Germany with a population of 70 millions. While Europe’s will to become a 
‘*third force”? in international affairs, independent of both blocs, may in the future 
furnish a powerful impulse'towards unification, all that exists in practice at the present 
day is the rough outline of an organization. In the economic sphere, the OEEC is 
restricted to the 16 ECA countries, while the ECE maintains a tenuous link between 
the economies of the countries of the Eastern and Western groups. The Council of 
Europe, on which 12 countries are at present represented, is no more than the embryo 
of a political federation. In the military sphere, the Atlantic Pact security system still 
has a multitude of questions to resolve, notably the standardization of equipment, the 
delimitation of the frontiers to be defended and the possible inclusion of the German 
military forces. It would appear that European politicians realize the impossibility of 
constructing a purely European federation and turn their eyes towards a wider union 
including the United States. 

It is, in fact, the position of the United States in relation to Europe which is the subject 
of the second article by J. K. Galbraith. As the problem of Europe, since the war, has 
become essentially one of economics, it is from this standpoint that the author examines 
the causes of the present disequilibrium and the means of remedying it. The recon- 
struction carried out since 1945 shows that, thanks to ECA, it has been possible rapidly 
to palliate the immediate effects of the second world war; however, there remain more 
fundamental problems such as the flight of gold reserves, the rapid shrinkage of foreign 
investments and the growing deficit in the balance of payments with the dollar zone. 
As regards trade outlets Europe is handicapped not only by its low productivity but 
also by the artificial division of the continent and the lack of any real economic unifica- 
tion, despite the establishment of regional unions and of the OEEC. The answer to 
the ills from which Europe is suffering today must be sought in economic stability, 
which is far more important for its security than any top-heavy military effort. A 
number of means of attaining such stability are entirely within the power of Europe 
itself: the raising of output, an effort at co-ordination at inter-governmental level, 
resumption of East-West trade, and more effective organization of markets. But Europe 
cannot do it all by itself; the United States, on their part, should consider prolonging 
the aid they furnish after 1952, facilitating European imports, increasing their foreign 
investments and maintaining a high level of domestic prosperity in view of their deter- 
mining influence on the world economy. What they are called on to do is largely a 
matter of common sense; generosity, even purely disinterested, may prove more 
profitable in the long run than an ill-considered rearmament policy. 


Legal Questions 


Sorrite (Antoine). ‘‘Le probléme de la création d’une cour pénale internationale 
permanente.’ Revue du droit international, de sciences diplomatiques et politiques, April- 
September 1951, pp. 117-213. 

As early as 1924, Professor Pella drew world opinion to the need to evolve an inter- 

State criminal law, and hence to create an international criminal jurisdiction. At the 

time, the idea made a considerable stir, but despite the efforts of the International 

Criminal Law Association and the various projects discussed in the League of Nations, 

it was necessary to wait for the second world war before any definite results were achieved 
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in this field. Once a precedent had been established by the Nuremberg Tribunal, the 
United Nations Commission of International Law made a thorough study of the general 
problem of international criminal law and decided in favour of setting up a body inde- 
pendently of the International Court of Justice. The vast majority of international 
lawyers consider the setting up of such a body essential to the maintenance of peace. 
The task is so urgent that it should no longer be delayed by differences of opinion 
regarding practical methods. 


MoRGENSTERN (Felice). ‘‘Diplomatic Asylum.” Law Quarterly Review, July 1951, 
pp. 362-82. 

After studying the judgment given on 20 November 1950 by the International Court 
of Justice, the author defines diplomatic asylum as asylum offered on the premises of 
the diplomatic representative of a foreign Power. He follows the International Court 
of Justice in examining the numerous problems raised by asylum in a particular case, 
namely the dispute between Colombia and Peru. The most important of these problems 
are the existence and proof of a customary rule of international law; the importance 
of multilateral conventions; and the basis, scope and practical application of the right 
to asylum. In his conclusion, the author points out that the International Court has 
not considered that the right to asylum arises directly out of the United Nations Charter 
or out of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. Nevertheless, while the Court 
gives a restrictive definition of the conditions governing the right to asylum, its contribu- 
tion to the evolution of international law is none the less appreciable, since, by prevent- 
ing possible abuses, it lays the foundations for futuré development. 


Kerno (Ivan). ‘‘Réserves 4 la convention pour la prévention du crime de génocide.”’ 
Revue de droit international, de sciences diplomatiques et politiques. April-Sept. 1951, 
Pp. 214-35- 

This article contains the text of the speech made at the International Court of Justice 

by Mr. I. S. Kerno, representing the United Nations Secretary-General. In the first 

place, the author emphasizes UN’S great interest in preventing the crime of genocide, 
an interest arising out of part taken by the United Nations as is well known in prepar- 
ing the Convention in question. After giving some explanations of the Secretary- 

General’s responsibilities, the author explains the legal problems relating to the deposit 

of the instruments of ratification. It is the Secretary-General’s task to inform those 

concerned of the scope of the obligations undertaken by the contracting parties. His 
task, however, becomes exceptionally difficult as soon as there are any reservations to 

a multilateral convention. Consequently, he should have at his disposal a simple and 

easily applicable rule concerning the legal effect of reservations and objections to 

reservations. In the absence of any statement to the contrary in the texts of conventions, 
he must apply rules which he considers can be deduced from the general principles of 
international law and from the international practice hitherto observed in this field. The 

Secretary-General has so far applied the principle that the States most directly con- 

cerned should all agree to the reservations, provided the latter are made in good time. 

This practice is in line with the decisions taken by the Secretary-General of the League 

of Nations. Undoubtedly, other methods might be adopted. Indeed, they have even 

been proposed. It is therefore perfectly natural that the principle that the General 

Assembly should turn to the International Court of Justice with a request for a clearly 

defined rule, should have met with universal acceptance. Such a request is entirely 

in keeping with the Court’s aims, and contributes to the clarification of international 
law. 


The International Children’s Emergency Fund 


Le fonds international de secours a V’enfance (FISE) et le centre international de V’enfance (CIE) 
‘‘Notes et études documentaires”’, 29 August 1951, No. 1524, 42 pp 

At its first session, on 11 December 1946, the United Nations General Assembly adopted 

Resolution 57 setting up an International Children’s Emergency Fund. Unicef’s aim 

is to continue the work done for children by Unrra, which ceased operating in August 

1946 The pamphlet considers the organization and financing of the body, as well as 
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the principles and methods which should govern the distribution of funds A statement 
of Unicef’s activities in European and Asian countries which were victims of aggression, 
and in countries in other regions (Latin America and the Middle East), show the im- 
portance of the work already accomplished, and, above all, the huge scope of the tasks 
still to be undertaken The second part studies the International Children’s Centre, set 
up on French initiative in 1949, whose aim is to promote the study in various parts of 
the world of problems relating to children, the spread of hygienic practices child welfare 
and the technical training of expert staff. 


The International Labour Organization 


Fottows (John W.). Antecedents of the International Labour Organization. Oxford, Clarendon 

Press, 1951, x + 234 pp., 18s. 

In his preface, the author expresses the conviction that the International Labour 
Organization’s most important function is the preparation of international labour 
conventions. It is from this angle that he goes on in his work to study the origins of ILO, 
setting out to seek the sources and expressions of the concept that labour problems are 
by their very nature international problems. 

The plan of the work follows the natural development of ideas. The first six chapters 
are concerned with the men who first understood the international character of labour 
problems and who worked out the first plans of international labour legislation—Robert 
Owen, Charles Hindley (the real ‘‘father’’ of international labour law), Louis René 
Villermé, Jér6me Adolphe Blanqui, Daniel Legrand, Edouard Ducpétiaux, Daniel 
Mareska, Emile de Girardin, Christoph Ulrich Hahn and Armand Audiganne. In the 
second part, the book follows through events the development of the idea of international 
labour legislation, and studies the first Internationale and the international labour 
movements in France and Germany. The last chapters deal with governmental action 
for the promotion of international labour legislation. The decisive events were the Swiss 
action of 1889 and the Congress of Berlin. Although the resolutions adopted at the latter 
did not yield the expected results, labour legislation was from then onwards officially 
recognized at the international level. During the period which followed, there were new 
endeavours and the International Association for Labour Legislation was created, thus 
blazing the trail for the setting up of the International Labour Organization. 


** The First Session of the Committee on Plantations.”’ International Labour Review, June 
51, pp. 657-76. 

On the invitation of the Asian Regional Preparatory Conference, held at New Delhi 
in 1947, the Governing Body of ILO decided to set up a Tripartite Committee consti- 
tuted on the principle of industrial commissions, to study working conditions in the 
plantations. The first session of this commission, on which 14 of the 17 Member States 
were represented, was held at Bandoeng (Indonesia) in December 1950. After the 
opening speeches, the general discussion showed that legislative measures governing 
labour in the plantations do exist, but that the workers’ condition is far from satisfactory 
in this sector. The sub-committees set up to study various special problems have also 
proposed resolutions concerning the employment, accommodation, feeding and cloth- 
ing of the workers, as well as health and social security, professional relationships and 
inspection of work. These resolutions were unanimously adopted by the Committee. 
On the proposal of the employers’ group, the sub-committee on the organization of 
work proposed to submit to ILO a definition of the term ‘‘plantation’’. The Committee’s 
conclusions show the difference between the problems raised by the working of the 
plantations and those relating to purely agricultural forms of production. On certain 
points, the Committee recommended that supplementary enquiries be undertaken; 
on others, the unanimous approval of Governments, workers and employers was secured 
for certain well-defined measures. 


The United Nations Food and Agricultural Organization 


‘‘La F.A.O. et l’assistance technique.’’ Commission des Caraibes, Bulletin mensuel d’infor- 
mation, July 1951, pp. 675-83. 
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FAO plays an important part by providing technical assistance to agriculture under 
the United Nations Expanded Technical Assistance Programme. Since July 1951, it 
has completed seven work programmes and started the practical implementation of 
54 more (out of 216 requests examined). Genuine progress has been made in the re- 
cruitment, of experts, and 55 per cent of the total number required to carry out the 
immediate projects have already been found. The execution of the programme has been 
considerably helped by the preparatory work undertaken as part of FAO’s normal 
activities, but the Governments concerned have not always understood the full im- 
portance and the exact nature of technical assistance. FAO’s practical achievements 
may be listed in 15 principal categories relating to agriculture, forestry, fisheries, cattle- 
raising, marketing and rural economy. Despite the progress already made, the world 
food problem has not been solved. Moreover, the results achieved can be consolidated 
only if they are accompanied by reforms of the rural structure and backed by large- 
scale investments of foreign capital. 


The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 


Laves (Walter H. C.). ‘‘Unesco: Progress and Prospects.’’ Virginia Quarterly Review, 
Summer 1951, pp. 321-33. 
In this article, the author sets out to explain the reasons for Unesco’s particular prestige, 
and proposes measures which would justify still further the hopes placed in the Organ- 
ization. Unesco embodies an entirely new conception of international relations. One 
of the main reasons why people are interested in Unesco is that its programme covers 
such a vast field and contains such a variety of projects. The author then refutes some 
of the criticisms levelled at Unesco, such as the time spent on meetings, and the copious 
documentation which it produces and distributes in the form of reports, summary 
records or enquiries. According to Dr. Laves, Unesco’s weakness lies in its belief that 
it can manufacture peace, as if the latter were a by-product of literature and culture. 
Unesco’s future programme should be a true reflection of its main task, which is to co- 
operate with the United Nations in constructing the defences of peace, and of its sub- 
sidiary task, which is to contribute to the spiritual enrichment of that peace. The 


wording of projects designed to promote the first of these aims should be extremely 
clear and precise. 


“Notes on Unesco.” Promotions, January-April 1951, pp. 15-38. 

After reviewing Unesco’s history, organization and programme, this article, published 
in the review of the pupils and former pupils of the Ecole Nationale d’Administration, 
considers the Organization’s future prospects and opportunities. Unesco’s most 
undisputed successes have been achieved in the practical side of its work, in its efforts 
to assist the physically or intellectually handicapped. Its contribution to technical 
assistance programmes is particularly in demand. In its other activities, Unesco has 
to contend with inertia on the part of Governments and communities; its inter-govern- 
mental structure, although probably inevitable, is nevertheless a weakness. It is essential 
that States which have ratified Unesco’s Constitution should take their obligations 


really seriously. 
The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 


Avam (H. T.). “‘Les accords de préts de la banque internationale pour la recons- 
truction et le développement.” Revue générale de droit international public. January- 
March 1951, pp. 41-72. 

In order to meet the deficiency of international private loans, the International Bank 

for Reconstruction and Development grants loans, either directly, from funds provided 

by its members’ subscriptions or by stock quoted on the financial market, or indirectly, 
by guaranteeing international loans. However, the loans of this organization, which 
are governed solely by economic and financial motives, must not lead to any political 
interference. In contrast to international private loans and to the League of Nations 
loans, they are by their nature public. This is shown by their recourse to the exorbitant 
principles of common law which sanction the inequality of the parties, by the formal 
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nature of the contracts, by the charges demanded from the borrower, the control of 
execution, a general state of privilege and forced execution. The author compares all 
these measures with the methods of French administrative law. 


‘‘The Role of the World Bank.”? Banker, October 1951, pp. 224-30. 

The International Bank is almost the only international institution whose success 
since 1945 har exceeded all that could have been expected of it. It might even be 
said that it has accepted all requests for long-term loans which could be economically 
justified. It is nevertheless evident that investments in the under-developed countries 
might have been greater if they had been in the hands of a different institution whose 
Constitution whould have allowed it more latitude in determining to what extent 
investments were worth while. 


The International Monetary Fund 


*‘Has the Fund Failed?’’ Banker, October 51, pp. 219-23. 

The annual meeting of the International Monetary Fund in September 1951 was held 
in a somewhat gloomy atmosphere. The Fund’s present failure could be countered only 
by the renewed activity demanded by the British Government in the form of substantial 
assistance to the OEEC countries after the cessation of Marshall Aid. The struggle over 
exchange restrictions (especially in the sterling area) must inevitably end in a new 
concession by the Fund. It is however probable that, in the long run, British interests 
are not irreconcilable with the Fund’s existence. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


United Nations Textbook, compiled by the ‘‘Professor Telders Study Group for Inter- 
national Law’’ at Leyden University, assisted by Dr. F. M. Baron Van Asbeck and 
Dr. J. H. W. Verzijl, Universitaire Pers Leiden, Leyden, 1950, 355 pp. 

This collection of the basic documents of the United Nations contains not only those 

directly relating to UN or its Agencies. The first part contains the principal international 

documents of the period preceding the formation of the United Nations. Part II of the 
collection, which deals mainly with UN, contains the text of the Charter, the rules of 
procedure and the Constitutions of the UN Agencies, which provide a kind of com- 
mentary on the corresponding articles of the Charter. The basic texts relating to ITU 
or ILO are thus to be found following the Charter’s provisions on economic and social 
co-operation between Member States. Part III deals with the International Court of 

Justice, and gives its Constitution, rules of procedure, and a list of the judgments and 

advisory opinions so far given by the Court. The last part contains the texts of the 

principal regional covenants and agreements. 


De Rusett (Alan). Strengthening the Framework of Peace. Royal Institute of International 
Affairs (London and New York), Oxford University Press, 1950, xiii + 225 pp., 
2Is. 

The author’s purpose, in this book, is to examine the most important suggestions for 

the preservation of peace by reputable writers and international associations. What 

should be the criterion for assessing the relative importance of two or more peace 
plans? The writer begins by mentioning the types of plan eliminated on grounds of 
limited support—those involving a preventive war, those by ‘‘absolute”’ pacifists, and 
lastly those based on the premise that peace depends on co-operation between West and 

East. He is concerned, essentially, with those which have already had some practical 

repercussions or which enjoy wide support. The first of the five chapters deal with 

those plans falling strictly within the framework of the United Nations Organization. 

Two main schools of thought must be distinguished, the first advocating some kind of 

recasting of the Organization, while the second thinks the United Nations can be 

strengthened without its being necessary to amend the Charter. According to the first 
view, the United Nations needs not only the moral authority but the physical force to 

repress any aggression, and to secure this the Charter should be supplemented by a 

general convention for common defence, which could be based on the North Atlantic 

Treaty. The premise adopted in those plans favouring the maintenance of UNO in its 

present form, is that it is not the structure of the Organization but the attitude of 

certain States which is at the root of the present sense of strain. It is accordingly argued 
that international co-operation should be pursued by every means and in fields not 
restricted exclusively to international security. 

Chapter II covers the group of peace plans based on the creation of an international 
force either within a reformed UNO or distinct from it. One plan in this group, taking 
the principles of international law as its basis, advocates the provision of sanctions 
and the improvement of the system of international jurisdiction. 

The second part of the book deals with plans for federal systems at regional or world 
level. For some of them the ultimate object is a world federation and the accent ison 
the evolutionary process leading to that end. Others are more concerned with the 
machinery of world federation, seeking the constitutional solutions possible. At regional 
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federation level, the author reviews the principal schemes for the unification of Europe, 
Here the relationship of the Council of Europe to Europe is viewed from the same 
angles as that of UNO to the world in the schemes for world peace: some see it as an 
end in itself and others as one step towards the strengthening and preservation of 
peace. 


Mancone (Gerrard J.). The Idea and Practice of World Government. New York, Columbia 

University Press, 1951, 278 pp., $ 3-75. 

According to Mr. Mangone, the most cursory scrutiny of the views held by the pre- 
cursors of present-day protagonists of world government suffices to show that the 
problem of organizing the world into a single State can be approached from several 
angles, each of the possible choices being closely linked to a specific ideology. However, 
history demonstrates that of these various types of system, there are two which are 
more likely than the rest to come into being: a super-State based on force, and a world 
federation based on the assent of the nations. While there can be no question that the 
better form of these two will be whichever contributes most to human progress in all 
its aspects, the selection of the better is not contingent upon the choice of a structure 
for the World State. The structure is mere machinery, neither good nor bad in itself 
and capable of use for the most disparate ends. The only criterion for a valid judgement 
on the World State is therefore how far it is likely to be satisfying to the basic unit of 
each society—the individual. 

At first sight there seems little prospect of a World Government ever being 
established: the disparity between economic and spiritual progress is glaring and while 
the most powerful States have no difficulty in subjecting the rest of the world to their 
economic suzerainty, leadership in the spiritual sphere would seem to lie with States 
less powerful than the first. Hence what is needed is an attempt to establish a universal 
standard of justice, for which the first requirement is the free exchange of views between 
political systems and the emergence of a new system of world law. The latter would 
necessarily be based on, but not assimilated to, the international law of today and 
should derive its authority from the very considerations binding the peoples of the 
world into a world political community, which are, in essence, the conviction of every 
individual that in the atomic age a world democratic community is the primary 
condition for freedom and order and that the good of the world community overrides 
the interests of individual States. Nevertheless, democracy will only survive and can 
only become the basis of the future World State if it becomes dynamic and really 
seeks to achieve the well-being of every individual. Nor can it restrict itself to purely 
material aims: it must also make itself felt on the ethical and spiritual plane. A World 
State, thus founded on the unity of democratic principles, would have every prospect 
of achieving that progress of mankind which is at once its justification and its goal. 


SCHWARZENBERGER (Georg). Power Politics, a Study of International Society. Second 
edition, London, Steven & Sons Ltd., 1951, xxii + 898 pp., 70s. 

The science of international relations is the branch of sociology that deals with inter- 

national society. In approaching this new social science discipline, the author sets out 

to make an empirical study and to provide a description of the elements and mecha- 

nisms of international society, on Machiavellian lines. 

The first part of the work deals with factors in international relations. The central 
phenomenon of contemporary international society is power politics. States consider 
themselves as ends, and claim to remain sovereign masters of their destinies. In these 
conditions, the role of power is decisive. This international society consists of an aris- 
tocracy—the States—and of minor groups with only an indirect influence on inter- 
national relations—groups based on a community of economic or social interests, on 
identity of ideology or beliefs, etc. The individual’s part therein is greatly limited. He 
can act only in exceptional circumstances and through public opinion. The States 
members of this international aristocracy are subject to the rules of power. In this way 
there is formed within the aristocracy an oligarchy which, with a steadily dwindling 
membership, seizes the dominating position. Thus it is power which rules international 
politics. Nevertheless, its action is restricted by international law and international 
ethics, as well as by the existence of international institutions. 
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In the second part of his work, the author describes the contemporary international 
scene. Its main feature is the existence of an ideological conflict, and everything goes 
to show that we are at the penultimate phase in the process of the international oli- 
garchy’s reduction, for, at the present time, the international aristocracy is divided into 
two camps. Where do the international organizations fit into this picture? The United 
Nations Organization, founded on the principle of unanimity among the Five Great 
Powers, has only a limited part to play. Being powerless to modify the relations between 
West and East, it can prevent only open intervention. In these circumstances, universal 
collective security remains chimerical. Since everything is subordinated to political 
factors, functional co-operation within the UN itself remains precarious. In short, in 
our age, too, the means, the strategy and the tactics of power politics remain intact. 
The present system means a policy of latent power. The Powers continue to seek after 
their own interests and attribute far more value to their own ideals than to world peace. 
Thus peace is not dependent on UN, but the latter’s fate depends on the maintenance 
of peace between the Two Great Powers. The author finds the reasons for this failure 
in the insufficient means put at the United Nations’ disposal—especially in the field of 
jurisdictional and executive authority—and in the inefficacy of those means. 

Part III of the work endeavours to determine what are the conditions for an inter- 
national order. The author claims that, even though the science of international 
relations cannot release the forces needed for the creation of a genuine order, it can 
seek the conditions for a solution and propose a form of international planning. Any 
satisfactory plan must subordinate power politics to international order, provide for 
functional universality, and limit to the utmost the changes needed for the under- 
taking’s success. Any planning of this kind must, despite UN’s failures, take into account 
the latter’s position in international relations. Ways of improving its functioning should 
be carefully studied. The solution which seems least likely to fail, howe would bever, 
to set up a cohesive Atlantic Union, based on the values common to the Western world 
which would aim at its own gradual transformation into a world-wide confederation. 
Such a Union should keep its doors open to all non-member States, for it would other- 
wise run the risk of itself becoming a pawn in the game of power politics. 

The work ends with a general bibliography of the science of international 
relations. 


Democracy in a World of Tensions. A symposium prepared by Unesco. Edited by Richard 
McKeon, with the assistance of Stein Rokkan. University of Chicago Press, Chicago; 
Unesco, Paris, 1951, 539 pp. 

Unesco’s General Conference, at its second session, held in Mexico City in 1947, 

recommended that an exhaustive enquiry be undertaken concerning conflicts resulting 

from ‘‘fundamental concepts’’. In pursuance of that recommendation, Unesco initiated, 
in 1948, a widespread enquiry on democracy and the different interpretations of the 
word in various parts of the world. The experts responsible for the enquiry began by 
compiling a list of all important works containing allusions to democratic ideas; an 
extract from that list is given at the end of the book. A questionnaire, based on the works 
referred to and prepared after several meetings with political science experts, was des- 
patched to more than 500 persons of international standing in the fields of political 
science, philosophy, law and related disciplines. A committee of six members studied 
the voluminous correspondence exchanged with those who had wholly or partially 
replied to the questionnaire, and prepared a report on ambiguities and implicit mis- 
understandings arising from the concept of democracy; the committee also made various 
recommendations. This book contains 34 of the most interesting or representative 
replies to the questionnaire. They are arranged in alphabetical order and cover a 
considerable section of contemporary political thought, ranging from Marxists to Con- 
servatives. The main questions answered are the following: Is the word ‘‘democracy”’ 
ambiguous? Are political democracy and social democracy incompatible? Does 
tolerance make for weakness in a democracy? Do the ‘‘democracies” wich triumphed in 
the last war disagree only as regards means, or are they at variance also with regard to 
aims? Professor Arne Naes and Mr. Stein Rokkan, in their analysis of points of agreement 
and divergence, go as deeply as possible to the heart of the matter and’ refer continually 
to the various replies, which they compare systematically. At the end of the book, there 
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is an index following the same pattern as the questionnaire upon which the enquiry 
was based. 


BesTERMAN (Theodore). Unesco: Peace in the Minds of Men. Methuen and Co., London, 

1951, 133 pp., 10s.6d. 

While Unesco has often been criticized with regard to certain matters, no one has yet 
tried to give a complete and impartial account of its activities. That is what Mr. Bes- 
terman, who held an important post in the Organization from 1946 to 1949, sets out to 
do in this book, the value of which is enhanced by numerous bibliographies and 
12 plates. The idea of Unesco was put forward at a meeting of the Allied Ministers of 
Education in London in 1942, and the Organization came into being at the close of 
the Conference held in London in November 1945. The first session of its General 
Conference was held ip Paris less than a year later. The purposes of the Organization, 
which counted 59 Member States in June 1950, are clearly defined in Article I of its 
Constitution: since, as the Preamble proclaims, wars begin in the minds of men, Unes- 
co’s Member States undertake to contribute to peace and security through education, 
science and culture. That is exactly what Unesco has done in the various fields reviewed 
by the author in the subsequent chapters. 

Any attempt to launch a frontal attack on the vast problem of illiteracy throughout 
the world would be doomed to failure, and Unesco has therefore tried to distinguish and 
define the objectives to be sought. In the field of Fundamental Education, besides co- 
ordinating various national programmes, it has undertaken a certain number of pilot 
projects, one of which, in Tanganyika, has had to be abandoned; the Haiti project, on 
the other hand, has yielded a great deal of interesting information. Research and pro- 
paganda work, the activities of advisory missions and international seminars, adult 
education projects and plans for the re-education of maladjusted children are unfor- 
tunately hampered by lack of funds, a problem which grows increasingly acute as the 
Organization’s programme develops. 

Science, more than most other branches of human learning, is by nature inter- 
national; it is therefore not surprising that Unesco should have concentrated on co- 
ordinating scientific activities and publications. However, it does not confine itself to 
co-ordination alone: the project fora Hylean Amazon Institute has been lauched, and 
many subventions have been granted to various international scientific organizations as 
well as to a number of individual scientists, thus enabling the latter to attend 
scientific conferences. 

Unesco has made particularly great efforts in connexion with the social sciences, 
though not always with success. Experts have carried out a considerable amount of 
research on the underlying causes of international tensions: they have, for example, 
studied the attitude of individuals towards international problems, the origins and 
techniques of Fascism, the influence of shifts of population, and problems raised by the 
technique of international conferences. The publication of the Survey of Political Science, 
dealing with political science aims and methods, has led to a far better understanding 
of political phenomena, as have also various enquiries on the different understandings 
of the words ‘‘freedom, democracy, law’’, and on the philosophic bases of human rights. 

It is much more difficult to conduct an effective international programme in the 
sphere of culture than in that of science; Unesco has nevertheless achieved a considerable 
degree of co-ordination with regard to art and literature and has promoted exchanges 
of museum and library staff and collections. Since its earliest days, Unesco has of course 
been associated with the great tasks of reconstruction and rehabilitation; in co-opera- 
tion with other United Nations organizations, such as Unicef and IRO, it has set up 
many schools, particularly in Greece and the Middle East, and has sent free consign- 
ments of school books and equipment. Other tasks which the Organization has under- 
taken since its foundation are those of improving the media of mass communication, 
such as press, radio and films, and promoting the free flow of ideas and the free move- 
ment of persons. 

In the last chapter, entitled ‘‘Criticisms and conclusions’’, the author draws attention 
to certain problems confronting Unesco. The most serious of these are the lack of funds, 
the constant changing of the staff, and the scant initiative allowed to staff members. 
There is thus a need for internal reorganization, and it would seem desirable for the 
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Organization to concentrate on a smaller number of projects and to define the basic 
principles which should guide all Unesco’s activities. The text of Unesco’s Constitution 
and an analytical index are given in an Appendix. 


AscHER (Charles S.). Program-making in Unesco (1946-1951). A study in the processes 
of international administration. Chicago, Public Administration Service, 1951, 
84 pp. (unpriced). 

As Mr. Herbert Emmerisch points out in his introduction, this monograph on Unesco’s 
programme is in many respects a pioneer work, for it represents a first effort to apply 
the research technique evolved in the United States during the past 15 years to inter- 
national administration. Having been Secretary of the Public Administration Commis- 
sion of the Social Science Research Council, Mr. Ch. Ascher was particularly well 
qualified to undertake this task. 

After describing Unesco’s early history and the organization of its Secretariat (pp. 3- 
14), the author systematically reviews the Organization’s work plans since 1947 (pp. 18- 
73). In conclusion, he advances various suggestions of his own for the improvement of 
the Organization’s programmes (pp. 74-84), particularly with regard to the co-ordina- 
tion of the activities of Unesco’s National Commissions, co-operating with Member 
States, the choice of the Director-General, preparations for sessions of the General 
Conference and the organization of its work, and the respective functions of the Exe- 
cutive Board and the Secretariat. He considers that the first Director-General was 
replaced too soon, which inevitably led to wasted effort, and he also deplores the fact 
that Member States are not all equally fitted to play their part in the execution of the 
programme. He criticizes the over-frequent changes in national delegations which 
entails a regrettable lack of continuity, and the excessive amount of documentation, 
liable to end by swamping the whole Organization. He is opposed to the costly practice 
of holding sessions of the General Conference away from Headquarters, which merely 
constitutes a drain on the budgets of the host countries that is not compensated by a 
corresponding increase in Unesco’s output. These arguments, set forth moderately and 
realistically, should prove useful to those responsible for the policy of this Specialized 


Agency. 








PART Vv 
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MISSION OF AN INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY 


Sir 

The idea of an international university is one that might conceivably be traced far 
back. In point of fact, however, it only began to take shape in the nineteenth century. 
' It is, after all, a readily understandable case of ‘‘compensation”’; as the principle of 
nationality had set its stamp even on university research and university education, a 
reaction was bound to set in. 

In the Middle Ages it would have been difficult, if not impossible, to raise the problem 
of the ‘‘national’’ character (even by analogy) of any of the existing universities. It 
was not until education gradually came to be dominated by nationalism—a domination 
whose ultimate aims have been revealed only in our own day—that there was a realiza- 
) tion, first by a very small group, of the dangers inherent in the abandonment of 
universalism. 

Leaving aside the nineteenth century, we find the first ‘‘modern” schemes for an 
international university emerging early in the twentieth century; subsequent research 
» has resulted in these schemes being expanded, adapted to circumstances, and clarified 
| in the light of political and social changes. We need only recall the groping steps 
taken by the forerunners of the movement: the plan devised by Professor Angelo 
Heilprin (1900) and approved by Carnegie; the recommendations of the Fourtzenth 
World Peace Congress (1905); an outline published in the ‘‘Yearbook of International 
Life” (1910-1911); various papers presented to the World Congress of International 
Associations (1913), and so forth. 

After the first world war, all these efforts were to culminate in a first attempt to set up 
an International University. Founded in Brussels in 1920 by the Union of International 
Associations, with the help of universities and university people in a large number 
of countries, this institution was able to engage in valuable experiments deserving of 
attentive study. The scheme, the syllabus and the actual work of the Brussels Inter- 
national University still have so close a bearing on some of the problems with which we 
| have had to grapple as a result of World War II that they provide food for thought 
» and serve as useful pointers. 
| The last few years have seen many similar ventures, but no list or systematic study 

of them has yet been made. Some (Bruges, Nancy, Tours, etc.) are bound up with 
efforts at European union; others, while not underestimating the importance of such 
efforts, prefer, as higher educational organizations, to take an uncompromisingly 
international stand. An instance of the second type that might be cited is the small- 
scale federalist university. 

In a cursory survey, without any pretensions to a scientific approach, we feel that 
our first concern should be to identify certz‘n features common to all these schemes 
and, more especially, to these first practical ventures which, though tentative and 
hesitant, have at least been set on foot. 

The aim of higher education is to create human beings worthy of the name, regardless 
of all utilitarian considerations, however justified these may be in their own way and 
within the limits laid down for them by the logic of social realities. And the tradition 
of a full thousand years goes to prove that it is impossible to force such human beings, 
without maiming them, into the spiritual straitjacket of rigorous historical and geogra- 
phical separatism. The last two centuries have helped to make it clear that there is 
real value in this separatist factor. What it bestows is beyond dispute; but however 
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important the ‘‘given”’ factors in man may be, he cannot achieve his full stature save 
by transcending them with an effort inspired by the quest for universality. 

This striving after universality assumes particularly vital significance in such times 
as the present, when, behind the tragic storm clouds of faction, lowering as never 
before, shimmers the radiant possibility of a recasting of humanity. Whether we will 
or no, the world has now attained to the age of union. That truth is not merely ordained 
by the effort of self-transcendence which underlies human dignity; it has become, at 
the present day, a recognized fact. Despite the tensions and the conflicts that darken 
our horizon, the forces of union are everywhere at work. Though hemmed in, thwarted 
and stifled, they continue tirelessly to weave a network of relationships amid which 
we begin to discern the outlines, blurred though they are as yet, of continental, inter- 
continental and even world-wide units. 

An irresistible tendency towards union is visible in every sphere—economic, scientific, 
cultural, social, and even political. To regard this as a merely spiritual attitude, 
dismissing it with a sceptical smile as ‘‘idealistic”’, would be to misinterpret it. For it is 
not a spiritual attitude, but a historical urge to which spirit and hard fact are both 
lending their impetus. And were we to attempt to define the share contributed by 
each, we might well be forced to admit that human awareness had been outstripped by 
the facts. 

So the human race must achieve a greater measure of awareness if it is not to sink 
exhausted on the very threshold of a new, and in many ways particularly promising, 
phase of its evolution—an awareness of that unity which, far from seeking to crush the 
hard core of diversity, finds its motive force therein. Diversity and unity, indissolubly 
linked, form the hallmark and the patent of nobility of our human condition. 

Bearing in mind the needs of our epoch, we must think over again the concrete 
problems facing mankind—and do so, not in terms of that exacerbated separatism 
which is now to a great extent anachronistic, but in the light of our common destiny 
and of that universality to which we are dedicated. . 

It is the implicit duty of an international university to make this effort to arrive at a 
restatement, a self-transcendence, a “revision of all values’’, an inventory and a fresh 
discovery. And the various internationally inspired ‘‘colleges’’, ‘‘cultural societies”, 
‘institutes’? and ‘‘research centres’”’ have often had an inkling of this, even if they have 
not always expressed it as clearly and energetically as might be wished. 

This is the place to submit an important suggestion as regards methodology. It would 
be extremely unwise for an international university to yield to any temptation to model 
its structure on that of what might be called the ‘“‘national’’ universities. These have 
their own legitimate traditions, purposes and aims; and even though they can and 
should be improved and reformed, and it be desirable that all, more or less, should 
have “‘fresh spirit’? infused into them, so as to restore to them that universal aspect 
they should never have lost, an international university should none the less refrain 
from adopting the same system, embarking on the same tasks, or seeking to assume the 
same responsibilities. It would be foolish to try to set up an international university 
as a rival to existing universities. The promoters of the Brussels project had the discern- 
ment to realize this: 

‘‘As it is not responsible for all aspects of the intellectual training of its students, 
the international university has no need to be all-sided. Its existence presupposes that 
of other universities. Accordingly, it will not have’. . . to concern itself with the 
establishment of faculties on the traditional lines. It will provide post-graduate and 
supra-university education. It will be a centre for advanced studies, with as flexible a 
syllabus as possible, capable of being adjusted to suit the requirements of each 
generation.” } 

Post-graduate education is a term that it would be well to clarify, having as it does 
several related but complementary meanings. It is not for an international university 
to go over the ground already adequately covered by the traditional faculties. It 
should direct its efforts towards a study of those problems that cannot be handled by 
the classical ‘‘national’’ type of university. It must carry through such research in an 


2 Paul Otlet, Sur la création d’une université internationale, published by the Union of International Associations, 
Brussels, 1920, p. 17. 
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uncompromisingly supra-national spirit. For this purpose it is of prime importance 
that the staff should be, from the outset, a strictly *‘internationalized”? body—quite 
apart from exchanges of professors between universities in different countries, which 
should be arranged in greater number and over a wider area. 

The stress should be placed on supra-national or even, to speak more generally, on 
broadly human problems; a universalist spirit should prevail in both the formulation 
and the attempted solution of these problems; and the teaching staff should be an 
international body. These principles however, important though they are, do not 
cover all the ground. There is at least one other feature which should be emphasized: 
an international university should facilitate the systematic comparison of achievements, 
and above all of methods, whose significance may be distorted or, at least, whose 
effectiveness may be impaired by specialization and, one might perhaps say, by iso- 
lationism. It is in the light of this need for synthesis that we have to interpret—to 
extrapolate, as it were, for constructive purposes—Article 1 of the Statute of the 
International University of Brussels, and more particularly the following passage: 

‘*. , . Universities will be invited to send their professors to describe . . . the 
general results of their research. International associations will be invited to arrange 
for their authorized representatives to report on the progress made with the most 
important questions with which they are dealing.” 4 

The same need had been realized by a number of forerunners of the movement, 
including Paul Otlet, whom we have already quoted: ‘‘The first and general aim of 
the university will be to ensure that the teaching provided makes a systematic contribu- 
tion towards synthesizing and classifying branches of knowledge, recording their 
history, improving their methods, and defining their more general problems and 
results. Academic education should be supplemented by a type of education calculated 
to generate ideas and systems.’’ This, of course, does not imply that this type of gene- 
rative effort, this concern for systematic and methodological comparisons, this desire for 
improvement and expansion must not be a feature of ‘‘national”’ universities; it would 
be arbitrary for the latter to decline interest in them, and the ultimate result would 
be those universities’ decay and extinction. But an international university, as has 
already been suggested, would be specially well-qualified to assist in comparing, 
criticizing and creating new methods, standing as it would above the barriers that 
separate the single universities, fields of study, schools of thought, countries and 
civilizations. The counterpart, and in a sense the consummation, of its ‘‘extensive”’ 
universalism (meaning that it would be receptive to ideas from all over the world) 
would thus be what might be termed an *‘intensive’’ universalism. 

The old and often vague concept of internationalism is tending today to give way 
to a more concrete, legally-based concept deriving from experiments and systems of 
the federalist type in the widest acceptance of the term. In this sense, federalism may 
be defined as a state in which, at all levels of human organization, the maximum degree 
of unity goes hand in hand with the maximum degree of freedom. 

‘The ability to adjust itself to the requirements of each generation was, as we have 
seen, the stipulation made with regard to the international university. If it is admitted 
that the foremost need of the present-day world is to arrive at an organization which 
is at once effective and flexible, acceptable in all countries and considerate of all values, 
all forms of unity, it will be readily understood that the general principles outlined above 
must remain subject to modification. But even after they have been clarified, thought 
out more carefully, adjusted to meet present-day requirements, and re-stated, the 
methods to be adopted by a supra-national university should still be based on previous 
research and experiment. This is clear from a study of one of the contemporary ventures 


- in the way of an international university, and of its aims: 


1, To guide young people, in a truly federalist spirit, towards an understanding of the 
major theoretical and practical issues of our time. 
2. To help train senior staff for the new international organization.* 


' Annuaire de 'université internationale, Palais Mondial, Brussels, 1922, p. 6. 

* In this connexion it should be recalled that it was the intention of the promoters of the International University, 
after the first world war, that it should be attended by all wishing “‘to train seriously for higher posts in inter- 
national administrations, international agencies or the League of Nations’, etc. In this and in other respects 
there is an obvious continuity of purpose. 
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3. To complete the training of international leaders who would be able to play an 
effective part in popular education, in the organization of supra-national move- 
ments, institutions and associations, and in co-operation between the different 
countries, religions and races, etc. 

4. To establish a centre of information on all questions bearing on ‘‘structural”’ reforms 
in different fields, with special reference to the ’‘federalization’’ of European and 
world structures; to place this centre at the service, not only of the International 
University, but of all groups and associations with federalist aims, especially as 
regards the preparation of studies or reports for international meetings, conferences, 
congresses, etc. 

5. To help focus attention on the outstanding spiritual and cultural values which can 
not only promote intellectual co-operation but also strengthen existing bonds of 
fellowship. 

6. To establish the closest possible contact with the different university, inter-university 
and cultural movements, so as to pave the way for effective collaboration in the 
following fields: 

(a) regular exchange of information; 

(b) co-ordination of programmes; 

(c) inter-change of professors and students; 

(d) joint organization of study courses and various other activities ; 
(e) gradual establishment of a true World Co-ordination Centre. 

It should be noted that there are today a growing number of movements aiming 

in some way at the establishment of supra-national educational and training centres, 

Although it is well that there should be so many schemes under way, a minimum 

degree of co-ordination between them would be desirable. 

To carry through plans of such scope, it is obviously necessary to secure the collabo- 
ration of the most varied public or private organizations: the United Nations and its 
Specialized Agencies, especially Unesco; the non-governmental organizations; the 
International Associations of Universities, etc.; and of all groups working for peace and 
international understanding (in particular, the international associations of teachers, 
lawyers, sociologists, economists, etc.).? 

There is much that we could add to define in detail the meaning, scope and practical 
implementation of a project such as that whose principles and broad ouiline have 
been briefly described above. For many reasons it seems desirable that an international 
university, like the Anglo-Saxon universities or colleges, should have a group of buildings 
in a country district but, if possible, near an urban centre of cultural value.? The 
group of buildings should be so planned as to facilitate contacts, exchanges and co- 
operation, as well as meditation, research and study. As was explained one or two 
decades ago in the programme of the International School of Philosophy (Amersfoort), 
‘fa system of education that brings teachers and students together for an extended 
period in a special atmosphere is bound to have a more marked effect than lectures 
lasting one or two hours and followed, in each case, by the student’s return to his normal 
surroundings”’. 

There are many other reasons weighing in favour of the system proposed; but, in 
addition to this permanent aspect, an international university will be well advised 
not to neglect another feature—the travelling university, which Professors J. Bayet 
and Labrousse, of the Sorbonne, have helped to define. 

Recent experiments have shown that the organization of international study courses 
in different countries, under the auspices either of ‘‘national’’ universities or of various 
associations (cultural—with special reference to popular culture—professional, etc.), 
or in connexion with certain youth rallies,? has yielded many excellent results. 













































1 Cf., for the foregoing, the pamphlet ‘“‘Lignes Directrices” published by the Worid Federalist University, Paris, 
1950. 

* In this connexion, valuable lessons may be learned from the experience of the Royaumont International Cultural 
Centre. 

* We refer more particularly to the courses arranged by the Federalist University and by the Luxemburg Institute 

at the International Cultural Centre of Royaumont, at Namur (under the auspices of the “Pro Pace” Move: 

ment), at Mainz University, at the University of Frankfort-on-Main, etc., and to a different type of activity 

organized at the first great European Youth Rally (Lorelei Camp, summer 1951). 
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Before reaching the stage where our suggested scheme could assume its essential, 
permanent shape, we feel that every encouragement should be given to this type of 
limited, decentralized experiment: firstly, because it fills a need which may also be 
regarded as permanent and, secondly, because it requires relatively few material 
facilities and may serve as a preparation for subsequent, more vital, stages in the work 
of international training. 

Many schemes are being set on foot today for this purpose and for the establishment 
of internationally-inspired cultural centres and educational institutes. As already 
indicated, an inventory of these schemes, a critical study of their methods, and a 
comparative analysis of the results obtained have yet to be made. In conclusion, let 
us hope that, though as yet only potential, ‘‘the intrinsic importance of these groping 
steps will not be belittled because they are only small ones. Admittedly, they are but 
experiments, but their success—which every civilized being aware of his responsibilities 
should have at heart—will hasten the emergence of a new world’’,! of a more equitable, 
harmonious and peace-loving society. The purpose of this letter would have been 
achieved had attention been drawn to them. 

ALEXANDRE Marc. 


,THE GENETIC UNDERSTANDING OF RACE IN MAN 


Sir, 

Professor Ashley Montagu objects to my use of genetic principles in explaining 
human behaviour.? The reasons he gives are numerous, the authorities he quotes are 
varied and weighty. He proves beyond doubt that I am doomed to disagree with the 
great body of eminent opinion, an obstinate survivor of a dissident group. 

I cannot explain in the space of a letter why I say that genes determine characters; 
why I fall out with Professor Thorndike on the ‘‘real work of man’’; why I do not bow 
to Professor Klineberg as the oracle of ‘‘science’’; why I disagree with most psycho- 
logists, but not with all; why I agree with Dr. Stockard in some respects but not in all; 
why I do not accept Professor Montagu’s interpretation of depopulation; why I regard 
his quotation of Professor Carlson as meaningless; and, strangest of all, why I venture 
to ridicule Professor Arnold Toynbee’s Lamarckian interpretation of history. 

I was asked to write an article on Race for this journal in 10 pages. Those who 
wish to know my argument in detail or to discover whether I have ‘‘any new evidence” 
will read what I have written elsewhere. When it appears, they may later wish to 
tread The Facts of Life because in this book I have tried to show that we have precise 
scientific methods for studying human society although they are not the methods 
commonly used by the social sciences. I have also given reason for thinking that, if 
these sciences are turned upside down, what now seems to be a catalogue of anecdotes 
can become a constructive science on a genetic basis. 

Cc. D. Darutncton, F.R.S., Director, 
John Innes Horticultural Institution Bayfordbury, 
Hertford. 


1 Cf. Message de Paix, Namur, November 1950. 
* See International Social Science Bulletin, Vol. III, No. 4, pp. 1007-10. 
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